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The folUming tnn8lati<m of Cssai's Commentaiies ib 
taken from the celebrated edition of the late Dr. CladEe» 
printed for J. Tonson in 1712. All poeaible care has been 
taken to render it exact, and to preserve the distinctneas 
and perspicuity of expression for vdiidi the original is so 
justly ftaons. The reader will perceive that the very turn 
^pid ipann^r of .Cesar, have been copied with the utan^ol 
atttntiop ; ai^cl thopgh t)ke supcess may not a|wajs anawfli 
expectation, yet candour wiQ induce him to make great 
allowances when he coivildert the inimi^le beauty of the 
Latin, and the difficulty of expressing ancient manners and 
translhctioilfe in iftoderfi language: 

It may be proper to mention, that besides the seven books 
of the Gallic War, and the three of the Civil, written by 
Cesar liimse)^ the Supplements of A. Hirtiui are likewise 
inserted in the* following* translation, consisting of one 
additional book to the Gallic War, and three ho6ka of the 
Alexandrian, African,* and Spanish Want. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

or 



Caxub Jultos GiBSAR was the son of LuduB 
CsBsar b^ Aurelia, the daughter of CottSt and was 
bom about ninety years before the Cbristiaa era. 
In consequence of the dose aflinity subsisting be- 
tween his fiunify^ and Marius, the geniul and ac- 
compfishments of the young hero were regarded 
with the utmost suspicion by the dictator Sylla, who 
sought for a favourable epportunity to destroy him. 
Cesar, bdng apprized of his danger, quitted Rome 
at the desire of his fiiends, and sou^ protection, 
lor some time, at the court of Nicomedes, King of 
Bithynia. His stay here was but short, as he was 
desirous to proceed to Rhodes, where he studied 
rhetoric under ApoUonius Molo with such success, 
that m forensic eloquence he was esteemed second 
only to Cicero^ who had himself profited by the in- 
structions of the same master. 
I On his return to Rome, Cssardetenniued to cuiv 
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tivate tbe favour of the pc^ulace, in order Ibat he 
mi^ obtai9 by their means the highest o&ces in ibe 
republic He now made himself conspicuous by 
tiie ijDtipeachment of several powerful delinquents, 
whileHiis readiness in defending poor dients, joined 
to an int^nnnting address and coBdescoompn, gained 
him considerable interest, at the same time that the 
freedom of his table and the magnific^ice of his 
expense gradually augmented his^wer, and brought 
him into the administetioii. « 

Having served the office of militaiy tribune, he 
next went out as questor into Spaih« tvith ^ntistius 
Yeter, the pretor. When his coiamission had ex- 
pired he returned to the c apitai' ^^ tmd, on the death 
of MeteUos, proved successful in a competitxHi with 
laaiuicus and Calukis, two of the most flhistrious 
patricians, for the dignify ^fdiief pontiff. 

In the vear of Rome' 690, d» conspiraey of Call- 
Una and ms in&mous jassociatui was detected and 
cradled by Cicero, at that time consul ; and Cosar 
was generally believed to> have coonived at, aAd 
•vra to have been ie'eply imj^icaited ki, their ne&- 
nous counsdsk Cicero was, however, detened 
fifooar consenting to his aocusatbn by his fears of the 
oomaion people, who were so strongly attached til 
CsBsar that they had just elected him pretor*; • 

About this time a profligate young nobleman, 
named Publius Clodius, entertained m violent pas- 
sion for Pimlpeia, Csssar's wife ; and as an interview 
would hsve been attended with great difficulty and 
hazard, Jbe resolved to disguise himself- tn women's 
■HWi^t^ iatrodiice hmisatf as a faaaie musioian 
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it a roligioos BfAemsatyf ^rtiich was celebiated in 
CfBsar's house by the Romoa matrons, in honour of 
the Good Groddess* — a festival at which no man wasi 
allowed to be present Claudius did not long re- 
main undiseorered, and was immediately ejected 
from the house : and although Csesar exiled Imn- 
self in screening the criminal from the punishment 
4ae to his impiety, and the participation of his wife 
HI this deftgn amounted, at best, to suspicions which 
eould neT«r be (voved, he immediately diYorced 
her ; *^ Because,*' said he, ** I would have the chash 
tity of my wifet^lear evm of doubf 

The govi^nment of Spain was allotted to Ossar 
after his pietorship. "Having ccnnpleted his levies 
with increcbble liespatch, he mardied against Hie 
CalisBcians and Lusitamans, defeated them, and 
jgenetrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the 
way that had never borne the Roman yoke. His 
victoiies in this province procured for him the title 
of Commander, which was conferred on him by his 
anny ; and he was enabled, in a short time, to fill, 
not only his own confers, but also to enrich his sol-» 
diets with booty. 

In the year of Rome 693, C»sar returned fitm 
Spain ; and, in order to secure to himself the con- 
sulship, effected a reconcflia^n bebiieen Fompey 
and Crassus. . By making them friends, he sectured 
the interest of b<^ these distinguished men.; and 
while he appeared to be perfonning an office of im«^ 
niam||^ he effectually undermined the constitution^ 
by rimoMg the authority of the senate. This alli^ 
foice was'iiendered still stronger by the marriage of 
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Pompej Willi Jutia, the daughter of Caesar ; and 
soon after these nuptials, he himself mairied Calpur- 
ma, the dau^ter of Fiso. Thus suppcnied, CsBsar 
walked to the place of election between Crassus 
and itompey, and was declared consul. Calpumius 
Bibulus, a zealous republican and ^end of Cato, 
was given him for a colleague. 

Csesar had no sooner entered on his office than, 
with the sanction of his two powerfol friends, he 
proposed laws which were well calculated to please 
the common people, but which filled all good citi^ 
zens with grief and indignation. He now proposed 
an extensive division of land, and a distribution of 
com ; and contrived still further to alienate the af- 
tections of the senate from Pompey, by persuading 
him to f31 the forum with armed men, as the only 
means of silencing the objections of their oppo- 
nents ; while Bibulus was exposed to such immi- 
nent danger by his opposition to the laws of his am- 
bitious colleague, that he shut himself up in his own 
house during the remainder of the year. Cato still 
continued vehementiy to denounce the acts of the 
tritrmvirate, as fraught with ruin to the republic,' and 
C^sar ordered him to be taken into custody ; but 
observing that the people followed him to his prison 
with feelings of admiration at his exalted virtue, he 
thought proper to put on the semblance of concilia- 
tion, and directed that he should be released. 

The ambition of Csesar was now gratified by the 
government of Gaul, both on this and the other side 
of .the Alps, together with Illyricum, for five years. 
But tiie step, which of all others reflected the 
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greatest diagrace on him, was laia patronage of Clo- 
diuB, on ^om he depended for the ruin of Cicero, 
of whose talents and influence he felt the most 
Kvely apprdiensioDS. For this purpose he procured 
the election of Clodius as tribune of the peq>le ; nor 
would he set out for his government till h^ had so 
fiff onbroiled them as by these means to procure 
Cicero^s banishment 

As the expeditions of CsBsar in Gaul and Britain 
are beautifully and cnxnunstantiallj related by him- 
self in his Commentaries, it wiH be sufficient, in 
fliis place, to remark, that, whether we compare him 
with the generals of the early ages' of the common* 
wealth, with his more immediate contemporaries, or 
even widi Pompey himself, the achievements of 
CsBsar bear away the palm. In theMhyear of his 
command, Pompey and Crassus were elected con- 
sols, and succeeded in prolonging the teim of his 
government for five years more, while the senate 
voted him supplies from &e treasury for the prose- 
cution of the war. During theise ten years, Csesar, 
ite better to accomplish his amlntious designs, 
omitled no opportunity of securing to himself the 
attachment and affection of his army by profiise 
kufgesses. By these means he contrived to identiQr 
die personal interest of the soldier with the glory 
ei lie commander ; and rendered his troops so in- 
vincible, that he took dfi^ hundred cities by assault, 
eooquered three hundr^ nations, and fought pitched 
battf es at different times with three millions of men« 
one million of whom he pot to the sword, and made 
another million prisoners ! 
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The time had now arrived when Csesar was to 
reap the finits of his policy and victories. In Ihe 
year of Rome 699, Crassus, whose riches and influ- 
ence had hitherto kept in check, the violence of his 
colleagues, perished iiji the Parthian campaign ; and 
the death of Julia, the wife of Fompey,' in childbedy 
Ihe same year, destroyed the last remaining link of 
their fonner friendship. 

The fears crif Fompey were at length sufficiently 
aroused; and he endeavoured, when too late, to 
avert the fatal consequences which he himself had 
mainly contributed to produce ; but the power of 
Csesar now defied control. By means of his im^ 
mense wealth, he was enabled effectudlly to bribe 
the Roman populace, who were eager, not only to 
bestow their voices for the man who bought them, 
but with all maimer of offen^ve weapons to fight 
for him, in his application for a second consulship, 
and for the continuance of his commission in Graid. 
In this critical posture of affairs, the senate nominated 
Pompey sole consul, and continued to him his gov- 
ernments- of Spain and Afiica ; while Csesar was 
not only stri{^ed of his command by a decree of the 
senate, but Curio, Antony, and others of his parti- 
sans, were driven with disgrace fiwm Rome, after 
sustaining the greatest indignities. This rash con- 
duct on the part of the senate afbrded Csesar a 
plausible [M'etext for commencing hostilities, of 
which he took care to avail himself. He now 
crossed the Rubicon, which formed the boundary of 
his province, and entered Italy sword in hand; 
whfle Fompey and the consuls were so confounded 
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by the rapidity of his moyements and distrust pf 
their own safety, that they left Rome to its fate, having 
ordered the senate and the rest of the citizens to 
follow ihem without delay to Brundusium, whence 
^y embarked for D3nThachium : and Cssar, after 
the conquest of all Italy in the short space of sixty 
daysy repaired to Rome, where he procured ample 
supplies from the public treasury. After a short 
stay in the dity^ he proceeded to Spain ; and, having 
defeated Pompejr's lieutenants Afranius, Petrius^ 
and Yarro, entirely subjugated the whole province* 
On his return to Rome he was declared dictator ;. 
and having caused himself to be elected consul 
with Servilius Isauricus, he embarked with a large 
and well-disciplined army for Macedoma. His ar- 
rival at D3mrlmchium was signalized by his besieg- 
ing Pompey in his camp ; but in a battle that en- 
sued, in consequence of this measure, Csesar was 
so roughly handled that die timid caution of Pompey 
alone saved him from a signal defeat. He was now 
compelled to retreat; at which the officers and' 
troops of Pompey were so immoderately elated that 
they induced their commander, by their remon- 
strances and inq;>etuosity, although much against his 
own inclinations, to force the enemy to a general 
engagement m the {^ains of Pharsalia, which proved 
fatel to Pompey, who, leaving his routed army, fled 
into Egypt, where he was basely murdered by the 
young king Ptolemy, who himself shortly afler lost 
both his kingdom and life in a sea^fi^twith Cssar. 
This conquest presented an opportunity to Cttin 
of establishing the fiimous Cleopatra,ihe sister ofT 
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Ptolemy, as queen of £gjt>t ; of whose person 
accomplishments he became deef^ enamouied* 
By her he had a son, named Gssaiian. 

The repose of CcBsar was soon interrupted by the 
intelligence which he receivild, dmt his genera^ Do- 
mitius, had been driven out of Pontus by Phanmces, 
the son Of Mitbridates, who, by his valour, had not 
only cleared his patrimcmial territories from foreign 
troops, but had likewise made himself master of 
Bithynia and Ca{^>adocia; and was at that time 
busy in exciting all the kings and govemons of Asia 
to expel the Romans. Caesar immediately marched 
against him, and, in a great battle near Zela, de- 
feated his hopes, and deprived him of his dominions. 
In order to depict the celerity of his martial exploita 
in tins campaign to his friends at Rome, he related 
the whole expedition in three wends, signifying, " I 
came, saw, conquered." 

In the year of Rome 706, Ciesar returned to the 
<nty, and was immediately appointed dictator a seeoad 
time. In the following year he sailed to Africa, 
whither Cato and Scipip had retired after the battle 
of Pharsalia, and formed an alliance with Juba, the 
king of Numidia, by whose assistance they had 
succeeded in raising a formidable army. Cteaw, 
with incredible despatch, having forced his wi^ 
^irough a country almost impassable by reas<m 

I of its woods and defiles, suddenly surprised tiie 

united army of Scipio and Juba ift the netgh- 

i bourhood o£ Thapsus, and, in a short time, made 

himself master of three oamps, and killed fifly thou- 
sand of the enemy, vnUi the loss only of fifty men. 



After this engagement Scipio slew hiw8fS£, to svoid 
ftUing into tfa^ hands of ^victor; urinle Juba was 
glad to seek his safety by 0igbt Caesar now has- 
tened to besiege Utka* ci which place Calo was 
appointed the goT«m<» ; who, finding aH resistance 
fiuidess, and disdaining to accept life from the de- 
stroyer of his country, put a period to his existence 
with his own sword, after expressing to some {^o- 
sophical Mends his belief in the immortality of the 
souL The enmity of Cesar to this virtuous patriot 
was mdier increased than diminidied by his death. 
Cicero had rentnred to publish an encomium on 
Cato^s character in a treatise, entitled ^ Cato,'' wfaii^ 
excited universal admiration, for the eloquence of its 
author,, ^nd the subject of its eulogies ; while Cae- 
sar, inwai^y displeased at its success, shortly after 
published a woriL of an opposite tendency, which he 
named **-Aattrcato," in wfaidi he meanly endea- 
voured to calumniate the motives and tamidi the 
reputation of a man, the consistency of wiMMie virtue 
he could not but inwardly venerate and approve. 

On his return to Rome, magnificent triumphs 
were decreed by the senate for his conquests in 
Egypt, Pontus, and Afirica. The attention of Ce- 
sar was soon after directed towards Spain, where 
the two sons of Pompey had cdlected a numerous 
army ; and the claims of the .hostile factions were 
decided by a well-contested battle on the plains of 
Munda, inVUch the fortunes of Cesar at length 
prevuled ; although, at one time, the chances of his 
success appeared so unpromising, that he had re- 
solved to put a period to his own existence, in oHht 
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to avoid Ihe ignoiiiiny of defeat Thirty thousand 
of the enemy were slain. The elder of Pon]|)ey's 
sons lost his life in the engagement, but the younger 
ei^ted his escape. After this battle, Caesar is re- 
ported to have said, that ^ he had oflen before fought 
for victozy, but that was the first time he had con- 
tended for his life." 

His triumphal entry into Rome, at the close of 
this year, was generally condemned, even by his 
friends, as an ostentatious display, serving onjiy.to 
awaken in the public mind a sense of their wretched 
degradation, and to excite a warm sympathy for the 
unfortunate family of that great man, whose memory 
they still revered. The obsequious senate now 
created him dictator for life, and all honours and 
pre^Minents were placed at his sole disposal. Far, 
however, as his power extended, it was still too cir- 
cumscribed for ^e projects of his ambition. He 
now formed a design of invading Partfaia, and made 
vast preparations for that purpose : but, previous to 
his departure, he was eager to assume die title of 
king, — ^which his flatterers openly encouraged by 
adoming his statues with royal diadems, which were 
immediately taken off by two patriotic tribunes, who 
committed the culprits to prison ; which so exaspe- 
rated Csesar that he deposed them from their oflice, 
and loudly complained to the senate of the insolence 
of their behaviour. 

It was now suflSiciently apparent that^a regal des- 
potism was the end iand aim of all the measures of 
the dictator ; and, in consequence of this conviction, 
a numerous band of conspirators, with Brutus and. 
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Cassiuis at their head, determined openly to assassi- 
nate ii^ in the senate^house ; wMch design they 
were enabled to accomplish ; and he expired attilie 
base of Pompey's statue, pierced with twenty-three 
wounds, on the 15th of March, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age, and forty-four years before the Christian 
era. 

A just estimate of the character of this extraor- 
dinary man can besti3e obtained by a careful perusal 
of the histc»y of the times in which he flourished ; in 
the principal events of which he bore so conspicu- 
ous a sYare. Plutarch, in the history of his life, 
gives a minute and faithful detail both of him and 
his contemporaries, conveyed in an entertaining and 
instructive narrative. We have now only to add, 
that CsBsar's Commentaries have been universally 
admired by all scholars, as well for the elegance as 
for the purity of their style ; while the attention of 
all classes of readers is effectually secured by the 
importance and interest attached to the transacti(m9 
which they relate. Besides the Gallic and Civil 
Wars, CsBsar wrote several other works, which aro 
now lost The History of the Alexandrian, Afri- 
can, and Spanish Campaigns is attributed to his pen 
by some writers ; but that work, together with the 
eighth book of the Qallic War, is now generally as- 
cribed to Hirtius, the colleague of Pansa in the con- 
sulship, who lost his life at the siege of Modena. 
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eaita the Bomana at firM— ^1. But being again put to flight, they ob> 
tain peace— 32. After whioh Caeaar reluma into Gaul— 33. And 
marching againat the Morini, whom the hope of plunder tempted to 
IUI on aoma <K hia detaohad partiea, obligea them to aubmU. 
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1. Ccaix, leaving ordera witli hia lieotenanta in Gaul to build a fleet, 
aeta out for Ituy and niyricum, where he puts a atop to tha incuraiona 
of Iha Plniat«— 8. Batiralng thenoa into Gaol, ha oiireboa agalaat 
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the Traviri, and quiets Hi«di8turbance« in that provinoe— 4. Diimn(^ 
fix, wUlidrawinp from the Roman camp with the £daan cavalry, ia 
pursued and slam — 7. Ceesar passes over into Britain — 8. And forces 
the enemy Crom the woods in which they had taken shelter— 9. But 
understanding that his fleet had suffered greatly by a storm, he quits 
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inhabitants— jl: Cesar defeats the Britons in various encounters*- 
14. Passes the Thames — 19. Returns into Gaul— SO. And Itecause of 
tlie great scarcity of coin, distributes his legions among the several 
states— 31. Taagelius slain among the Carnutes— 22. Ambiorix and 
Cativulcus excite several states to a revolt— 23. Ambiorix by an ait- 
ftal speech persuades Titurius to quit his camp, and attacking him in 
bis march, cuts him off with his whole party— 30. Being afterward 
Joined by the Nervians, he foils ' on Cicero's camp — 36. The noble 
emulation of Pulflo and Yarenus— 37. Cesar marches to Cieero^s re- 
lief— 41. The Gauls quit the siege, and advance to meet him — 13. 
Casar deftats them in battle— 44. And to prevent their continual re- 
Tdts, resolves to pass the winter in Gaul— 46. The Senones. Treviri, 
and other states, bear the Roman yoke with lmpatienoe-^7. Inda* 
tiomams attacks Labienua*s camph— 49. But being slain in the at- 
tempt, the GauUi separate, and tranquillity is ia a great measure n- 
itorad. 

b6ok VI. 

1. Cjebak, spmrehending greater eommotions in Gaul, augments his 
A>itsee-<-8. He reduees the Nervians by a sudden invasion— 8. And 
admits the Senones, Carnutes, and Menapians to a sttrrender— 6. La- 
bienus, pretending fear, suddenly attadts and routs the Treviri— 9. 
Cesar passes the Rhine a seccHid time-«10. The Suevians jMeiiare to 
oppoee the .Romans— 11. The manners of the Gauls and Germans 
described— is. The JBduanvand Sequani at the bead of two opposite 
Actions in Gaid : the Sequani declining in power, the Rhemi substi- 
tute tiiemselves in their place— 13. Description of the Druids— 15. 
The religion of tibe Gauls— 16. The Gauls and Germans diffbr much 
as to their manners and customs— S3. The Hereynian fbrest— 94. A 
bull with one horn— 35. Wild asses— 26. Bufifhleee— 37. Cesar, fear- 
ing the want of provisions, repasses the Rhine, and marches against 
Ambiorix— %. The great power of fortune--39. Ambiorix disbands 
his troops, and counsels them to provide for their own safbty— 2H). 
Cesar divides his army, a|)d marohes in person in quest of Ambiorix 
—31. Is obliged to proceed with great circumspection in ravaging the 
country— 32. The Sicambri cross the Rhine, and foil on Cesar's 
camp— 35. The astonishing bravery of Sextius Baculus on this occa- 
sion — 37. The Romans suffer seme loss— 38. The Germans at length 
lelinquish the attack, and return home— 40. Cesar lays waste the 
country of the Eburones ; Ambiorix nanrowly escapee being t^en— 
41. Ceaar returns to Italy. 
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I. The Oauls concert measures for renewing the war~S. The Carnutes 
^ a Bumberef RomBB citizeos at Genabuoi— 5. Vercingetorix 
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exdtM bis IbUowera to a revolt, and by (he consent of many nations 
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Aareivne— 10. Vercinceioriz InTests Gergovia, whither be is fi»- 
lowedby Ceear— 11. Cesar makes himself master of Vellaonoda- 
nnm and Oenabam->lS. Veicingetoriz quits the siege of Gergovia ; 
CiaBsar possesses himself of Noviodonum, pots Verctngetorix^ cayalry 
to dight, and inrests Avarieum— 18. By advlee of Vercingetorix, the 
Biturigians set fire to their towns that they may not ftimish snbaist* 
ence to tlie Romans— 16. Cesar in great straits fbr want of com—17. 
The two armies near each other, but without coming to a battle— 19. 
Vercingetorix, accused of treason, clears himself— 21. Cesar oon- 
tinnes the siege of Araricum— 23. The constmetion of the walls of 
towns among the Oauls— 33. Avaiieum, after a resolute delbnoe, is 
at last taken by storm— 38. Vercingetorix consoles his men by a 
speech— SSL And prepares with greater force to renew the war-^. 
Cesar quiets the intestine divisions of the JBduans— 33. Sets out on 
his march towards Auvergne— 33. Passes the Allier by a feint— 34. 
And arriving before Gergovia, seizes an emin«(ice near the town--3S. 
The iEduans Ibrm the design of a revolt IVom the Romans— 38. But 
by Cesar's prudence and diligence, are in some measure prevented— 
41. Cesar carries three oi the enemy's camps before Gergovia—44. 
The Romans, pressing the attack too far, are repulsed with great 
slaughter— 40. Ceear reprehends the temerity of his soldiers— 60. 
And resolves to retire into the country of the JEduans— flS. Neviodu- 
num seized and set on fire by the treachery of the £duan»— 64. La- 
bienus, after a successAil expedition against the Parisians, returns to 
Cesar with all his forces— 67. The revolt of the JSduans IbUowed by 
that of almost all Gaul— 68. Preparations for war— 60. The Gauls, 
under the conduct of Vercingetorix, attack Cesar in tbe territories of 
the Lingones— 61. But are routed with great slaughter— 62. CiBsar 
pursues them as for ss Alesia— 63. Description of that town— 4S4. 
The Gauls delteted in an engagement between the cavalry— 66. Ver- 
cingetorix sends away all his horses— 66. Cesar surrounds Alesia 
with lines of eircumvallation and contravallation— 60. The Gauls, 
drawing their forces together, endeavour to raise the siege— 71. Qri- 
tognatus's speech to the garrison of Alesia— 73. The Gauls within and 
without the town prepare to attack the Ronums— 73. A battle of the 
horse, in which the Romans have the advantage— 74. The Gauls 
make several attempts on the Roman lices, but are always repulsed 
with loss— 81. At length the Romans, sallying ftom the intrench- 
ments, defeat the Gauls with |reat slaughter— 83. Alesia surrenders 
—83. The iBduans and Avenu submit ; Cesar sends his army into 
winter-quarters. 
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HiRTins's Preftos— 1. The Oanls form a resolution to renew the war— 
a. Cesar foils unexpectedly on the Biturigians, and compels them to 
submit — 4. He afterward disperses the Camutes by the terror of his 
arms— 6. The Bellovaci prepare for wax^-6. Their desi^pis— 7. Cesar 
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Roman fofafei»-ia. Dally akirmiahsa within viowof tho twocampa 
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—IS. TheBeUovaei artftilly ooonterfeit a retreat— 16. And fiilUnff on 
die Romans ftom an ambuscade, after an obstinate fight, are entinely 
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—39. Attacks and carries the camp of Drapes— 30. And joining the 
ftnroes under Fabius, retnms to the si^e of Uxellodunum— 31. CiBsar 
repairs to the camp of Canlnius— 33. And depriving the besieged of 
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Into winter-quarters— S8L Commius, defeated in an engagonent of 
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WARS IN GAUL. 
BOOK I. 

1. The KvMe country of GsNil is diTided into three 
parts ; of which the Belgians inhabit one ; the Aqui- 
tains another ; and a peo{4e, called in their own lan- 
guage Celts, in ours Gauls, the third. These all 
oifier from each other in their langu^e, customs, and 
laws. The Gauls are divided from the Aquitains by 
the river Garonne, and by the Mame and the Seine 
from the Belgians. Of all these nations the Belgians 
ere the most warlike; as being furthest removed 
from the culture and refinements of the province^ 
and but little resorted to by merchants, who furnish 
the means of luxury and voluptuousness. They are 
hLbo situated next to the Germans, who inhabit be- 
yond the Rhine, with whom they are continually 
engaged in war. For thi^ reason likewise the HeU 
Yetians are disti^[||k^ed by their bravery beyond the 
rest of the G^Hfecause they are almost' con« 
etantly at war ^l^tbe Grermans, either for the de- 
fence of their own territories, or acting themselves 
as the aggressors. One of these divisions, .that 
which we have said was possessed by the Gauls, 
begins at the river Rhine, and is bounded by the 
Garonne, the ocean, and the territories of the Bel- 
nans. It toucheandip, towards the Helvetians and 
Sequani, on the riv^^hine, extending itself north- 
ward. The country of Uie Belgians, commencing 

Cab. Vol. I.— C 
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from the remotest confines of Gaul, stretches as far 
as the lower Rhine, running all the way hetween the 
north and the east. Aquitain extends from the Ga- 
ronne to the Pyrenean mountains, and that part of 
the ocean which borders on Spain. Its situation is 
north-west. 

3. Orgetorix was by far the richest and most iUus- 
trioas of the Helvetians. This nobleman, in the 
consulship of M. Messala and M. Piso, prompted by 
an aspiring ambition, formed^ a confederacy of the 
principal men of the state ; and persuaded the people 
to quit their country in a body, reivesenting, *' that as 
they surpassed all the nations around them in y alour, 
it would be easy for them to gain the entire sove- 
reignty of Gaiil." He the sooner brought them into 
this design, because the Helvetians, by the nature of 
their situation, are everywhere confined within very 
narrow territories ; on one side by the Rhine, a broad 
and deep river, which separates their country from 
that of the Germans ; *on the other by Mount Jura, 
a high ridge of hills, which runs between them and 
the Sequani ; lastly, by the lake Lemanus, and the 
river Rhone, which is the boundary on the side of 
the Roman province. By this means it l^ppened 
that they could not so easily enlarge their territories, 
or make conquests on the neighbouring states; 
which, to men of a warlike smniflfeid fond of fight- 
ing, WBS abundant cause of ^i^^^bt : for being a 
numerous people, and of i>f ^^^H^P' their bravery, 
they thought themselves mucMSo straitened in a 
country which was but two hundred and forty miles 
in length, and about one hundred and eighty in 
breadth. *it 

3. Urged by these consideratioi»% and still more 
by the authority and persuasiom^Orgetorix, they 
resolved to provide every ^^^Jmj^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^~ 
pedition ; to buy up a great n^^Bp^bf wagons and 
carriage-horses ; to form large'ni^azines of com, 
that they might have suflS.cient to supply them in 
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their march ; to establish peace and amity with the 
neighbouring states. They imagined two years 
would be sufficient for these preparations, and obliged 
themselves by a law to begin their march on the 
third. The whole management of this design was 
committed to Orgetorix, who midertook an embassy 
to the neighbouring states. On this occasion he 
persuaded Casticus, the son of Catamantales, of the 
nation of the Sequani, whose father had for many 
years enjoyed the sovereignty over that people, and 
been styled friend and ally by the senate of Rome, to 
possess himself of the supreme authority in his own 
country, which his father had held before him. He 
likewise persuaded Dumnoric the iBduan, the brother 
of Divitiacus, who was at that time the leading man 
in his own state, and greatly beloved by the people, 
to attempt the same among the jfiduans : and, the 
more to secure him to his interest, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. He told them, ''that they 
might with the greatest facility accompUsh their 
designs ; as he was himself assured of attaining the 
supreme authority in his own state, which was with- 
out dispute the most powerM and considerable of 
aU Gaul ; and would then employ his whole interest 
and forces to establish them in their respective sove- 
rei^ties." Moved by these considers^ons, they 
reciprocally bound themselves by a solemn oatii ; not 
doubting, when they had once attained the chief 
sway in their several states, with the united forces 
of three such powerful and mighty nations, to render 
themselves masters of all Gaul. The Helvetians 
having notice of this design, obliged Orgetorix, ac- 
cording to the custom of their country, to answer to 
the charge brought against him, in cnains : and had 
he been found ^lilty, the law condemned him to b0 
burnt alive. On the day appointed for his trial, he 
assfmbled atttts slaves and domestics, amounting to 
ten thousand men ; and all his clients and debtors, 
of which ihe number was very great : by their mlans 
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he rescued himseXT out of the hands of his Judges. 
While the people, provoked at this contempt of the 
laws, were preparing to support their authority by 
force, and the magistrates had assembled a ffreat 
number of men for that purpose, Oigetocix died: 
nor are the HelvetianB without suspieiod of his bar-> 
ing made away with himself. 

4. After his death, the HelretiaiKS still continued 
to prosecute, with the same dihgence, the design 
they had formed of quitting their country. When 
they had com]deted their preparations, they Mt fire 
to sdl their towns, to the number of twelve ; to their 
boroughs and villages, which amomkted to four hun^ 
dred; and to their other private buildings. They 
likewise burnt all their com, except what thej had 
resolved to carry along with them ; that, having no 
hope of returning to their own country, they might 
be the more disposed to confront all dangers. Each 
man had orders to carry out with him provisions for 
three months. The Rauraci, Tulingians, and Lato- 
brigians, neighbouring nations, being persuaded to 
follow the same counsel, likewise set fire to their 
towns and villages, and joined with thenr in the 
expedition. The Boians, too, who had formerly 
inhabited beyond the Rhine, and passing over into 
Noricum, had settled in that country, and possessed 
themselves of Noreia, its capital city, were asso- 
ciated into the design. >ir 

5. There were only two ways by which they could 
march out of their X)wn country. One through the 
territories of the Sequani, between Mount Jura and 
the Rhone, narrow and difficult ; insomuch, that in 
some places a siitt^le file of wagons could hardly^ 
pass. The impenaing mountain was besides very 
high and steep, so that a handful of men was sufficient 
to stop them. The other lay throughour province, 
far easier and readier; because the'4hl>ne, wMch 
flows between the c(»ifines of the Helvetians and. 
Allobrogians, a people lately subjected to the Ro* 
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amns, was in some places foidable ; and Creneva, a 
frontier town of the AJlobrogians, adjoining to the ter- 
ritories of tiie Helvetians, had a bridge* belonging to 
this last people. They therefore doubted not, eitiier 
of persuading the Allobrogians, who as yet seemed 
to bear no great affection to the people of Rome, or 
at least of obliging them by force, to grant them a 
passage through their territories. Every thing being 
now ready for the expedition, they appointed a day 
for their general rendezvous on the banks of the 
Rhone. The day fixed on was the twenty-eighth of 
Man^i) in the consulship of L. Piso and A. G&inius. 
6. Cssar, having[ notice of these proceedings, and 
that it was the design of the Helvetians to attempt a 
passage through the province, hastened his departure 
nom Rome ; and posting by great journeys into far- 
ther Gaul, came to Geneva. He began with breaking 
down the bridge over the Rhone ; and as there was 
at that time b\xt one Roman legion in Transalpine 
Gaul, he. ordered great levies to be made throughout 
the whole province . The -Helvetians, being informed 
of his arrival, deputed several noblemen of the first 
rank, with Numeius and Verodoctius at their head, 
to vrait on him in the name of the state, and repre- 
sent, " that they meant not to offer the least injury to 
the Roman province ; that necessity alone had de- 
termined them to the design of passing through it, 
because they had no other way by which to (Sreot 
their march: that they therefore entreated they 
might have his permission for that purpose.^' But 
Caesar, bearing in mind that L. Cassius the consul 
had been slain, and his army routed, and n|^e to pass 
under the yoke, by the Helvetians. di(&Qt think 
proper to grant their request. N^ » cdllQ^e per- 
suade himself, that men so ill afiH^to thepeople 
of Rome, if permitted to pass throtigh the province, 
would abstain from acts of hostility and violence. 
However, that he might gain time, till the troops he 
had ordered to be raised could ass^ble, he told the 
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ambassadors he would consider of their demand; 
and that if they returned by the ninete^th of AjuaL 
they should have his final answer. Meanwhile^wiK 
the legion he then had, and the soldiers th^ came 
in to bun from all parts of the province, he ran a wall 
sixteen feet high, and nineteen miles in length, with 
a ditch, from the lake Lemanus, into which the 
Rhone discharges itself, to Mount Jura, which di- 
vides the territories of the Sequani from the Helve- 
tians. This work finished, he raised redoubts from* 
space to space, and manne4 them witl^oops, that 
if the enemy should attempt to force a passa||B, he 
might be in a condition to hinder them. When the 
day appointed came, and the ambassadors returned 
for an answer, he told them that he coidd not, con- 
sistent with the usage and behaviour of the people of 
Rome on the like occasions, grant any troops a pas- 
sage through the province ; and shotfl^they attempt 
it by force, he let them see he was prepared to op- 
pose them. \ • 

7. The Helvetians, driven from this hope, endea- 
voured to force thA passage of tl^ river ; some with 
boats coupled together, or floats, which they had 
prepared in great wunbers ; others by the fosras of 
the Rhone, wherejwas the least depth of water; 
sometimes by day, but oftener in the nwht ; but being 
repulsed by the strength of %e works, Ine concourse 
of the troops, and the discharge of darts, they at 
last abandoned the attempt. There wa» still one 
way left through the territories of the Sequani, by 
whioli, however, without the consent of the natin^s, 
tlk0f could not march because of the narrowness 9f 
the pass, y As they were aot able to prevail by th^|p 
own application, they sent ambassadors to Dumnorix: 
the iGduan, that through his intercession they might r* 
obtain this favour from the Sequani. Dumnorix, b]^ ' 
his popularity and generosity, had great influenee 
with the ^quaili, and was also well affected to the 
Helvetians, l^cause from among t]iem he had mf^ 
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lied t^ daugliter of Otrelorix. Besldeejittged^gr 
ambitious views, he was training to himself scheme* 
of power, and wanted to have as maiKy states as* 
possiUe bound to him by offices of kindness. Kt 
therefore charged himself with the negotiation, oIk 
tained for the Helvetians the liberty of puping^ 
through the territories of the Seqaani, and en^^d' 
the two nations mutuaUy to give nostages : tho Se* 
quani, not to molest the Helvetians in uteir march ;; 
and the Helvetians, to pass wi^out ofifering^any 
insult or injury to the country. 

8. Caesar soon had intelhg^iee of their mi^irchy 
and that they now designed to pass th(rougBf;ithQ , 
country of the Sequani and ifidusras into the taaif . 
tones of the Santohes, which border on those^il^ni^ ' 
Tolosatians, a state that makes part of thelKnan 
province. Should this hs^ipen, he foresaw'.,BiBQv; 
inconveniences likely to arise from the neighbou^ 
hood of a iwlike and disaffected people in an open 
aood plentiiV country. For these reasons he gave 
the (^iKnmand of the new works he had raised to T. 
Labtenus, his lieutenant, and he himself hastened 
by great journeys into Italy. There he raised two 
legions, and drew three more, that were cantoned 
round Aquileia, out of their winter-quarters; and, 
with these five leeions, took the nearest way over 
the Alps into Farther 6auL The Centrones, Graio-* 
eeli, •itti Caturigians, seizing the higher g^und, 
endeavoured to oppose his march; but, having' re« 
pulsed them ini»Bf eralencounters, he, in seven days 
after setting ou^W>m Ocelum, a city in the extreme 
confines of the nearer province, arrived among the 
Vocontians, whose territories lie within the feSther ^ 
province. Thence he led his army into* the country 
of the AUolnrogians ; and, crossing their territorie8> 
entered on the lands of the Segusiana. These aire 
the first on the other side the Rhone, bejKteid the 
boundaries of the Roman province. * 

9. The H^vetiims had by tlw tine mar<^edfii^ 



forces tinrongh the narrow pass of Mount Jinra, and 
the territories of the Sequani ; and were come into the 
c^ontiy of the ^dnans, plundering their lands. The 
uBduans, unable to defend themselres and posses- 
sions from the violence of their enemies, sent am- 
bassadors to Cesar to request aid. They told him, 
** tkusuch at all times had been their merit with the 
people of Rome, that they might challenge greater 
re^fard than to have their lands laid waste, their / 
chikbren led into captivity, and their towns assaulted | 
and taken, admost in the very sight of a Romap^ ^ 
armi^'' At the same time also the Ambarri, frien^S *' 
^djflllies of the JSduans, sent to inform him, *^ that.\ 
^lled to abandon the open country, they coul<% 
^^a defend their towns from the rage of the 
e!SBfV* The Allobrogians, likewise, whd haf 
dweU&gs and |)ossessions beyond the Rhone, fle4 to 
mm for protection, and assured him, '* that there t^as 
nothing left them but a naked and desolgte country." ' 
Whereon Cssar, moved by these coffilaints and 
remonstrances, resolved not to Wait till the fortones 
of his allies should be consumef; and the Helvetians 
arrive in the territories of the Santones. yC 

10. The river Arar flows into the Rhone, through 
the confines of the .ffiduans and Sequani, with a cur- 
rent incredibly smooth and gentle, insomuch that it 
is impossible to distinguish by the eye which way 
its waters |^lide. The Helvetians were at tils time 
emplo3red m passing it on floats and a bridge of 
boats. When Caesar was inl^nr<^Mftis spies, that 
three parts of their forcesjffere fH^er the river, 
and that the fourth still .inahied ^ fhis side, he 
, left the camp about mid^ght is^ith iluree legipns, and 
came up with the party oi the. enemy that had not 
yet passed. As he found them unprepared, and in- 
cumbered with their baggage, he attacked them im 
mediately, and killed a great number on ^e spot 
The rest fldQ, and sheltered themselves in thenmresl 
woods. This was called the TigurineQviMPeing 
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one of the four into whkh tbe whole body of the 
Helvetians are divided. This verj cantoD« in &e 
memory of our fathers^ marching out of their own 
territories, had vanquished- and killed the conral L. 
Cassius, and Miged. his aimy to pass under the 
yoke. Thus, whether by ohastce or the direction of 
the immortal gods, that part of the H^vetian state 
which had brought so signal a calamity on the Ro- 
man people, were the first to feel the weight of their 
resentment. In this Caesar avenged not only the 
public, but likewise his own domestic injuries ; be* 
cause in the same battle ¥dth Cassius, was slun al»» 
L. Piso his lieutenant, the grandfather of L. Piso, 
Cesar's father-in-law. 

11. After this battle, that he might come up with 
the remaining forces of the Helvetians, he caused a 
bridge to be made across the Arar, and carried over 
his anny. The Helvetians, dismayed at his sudden 
approach, as he ha4 spent only one day in passing 
the rirer, which they had with the utmost difficulty 
accomplished in twenty, sent an embassy to him, at 
tiie head of which was Divico, who had been general. 
of the Helvetians in the war against Cassius. He 
addressed Caesar to this effect : " That if the peo]^e 
of Rome were disposed to conclude a peace with the 
Helvetians, they would- go and settle in whatever 
eountry Caesar should think fit to a»ugn them ; but if 
they persisted in the design of making war, he wouki 
do well to call to mind the ancient disgrace of the> 
Roman people, and the valour of the Helvetic na^ 
tion : that in having surprised one of the cantons, 
while the others, who had passed the river, could 
not return to succour it, there was no reascm to bo 
much elated on the advantage, nor to despise his 
enemies : that the Helvetians had learned of their 
ancestora to depend more cm courage than on cun- 
ning 90!^ ambui^es ; and it therefore imported him 
to beware, not to render t^ place where they were 
tbea posted famous and memor^:de with pofter^^, 
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by^ a new defeat of the Roman people, and 'the de- 
struction of their army." 

12. To this Caesar replied: "That he therefore 
the less doubted of the issue, as he well knew all 
the circumstances of the affair to which the Helve- 
tians referred ; and resented them the more strongly, 
as they had happened undeservedly to the Roman 
people : that had they been conscious of any injury 
on their side, it would have been easy for them to 
have kept on their guard; but herein were they 
deceived, that neither did they know of any thing 
which might give them cause of fear, nor could 
they apprehend they had any thing to fear without 
«Hise : that supposing him inclined to overlook old 
injuries, could they expect he would also forget 
their late insults, in attempting, against his will, to 
fbrce a passage through the province, and laying 
waste the territories of the ^duans, Ambarri, and 
Allobrogians % That their boasting so insolently of 

ar victory, and wondering that vengeance had 
Weferred so long, were a new set of provoca- 
tions. But they ought to remember, that the im- 
.mortal gods Were sometimes wont to grant long 
impunity, and a great run of prosperity to men. 
Whom they pursued with the pumshment of their 
crimes, that, by the sad re^rse of their condition, 
vengeance might fall the heavier. T%ough these 
were just grounds of resentment, yet, if they would 
satisfy the ^duans and their allies for the ravages 
committed in their country, as likewise the Allo- 
brogians, and give hostages for the performance of 
fheir promises, he was ready to conclude a peace 
with them.'* Divico replied : " That such were the 
institutions of the Helvetians, derived from their 
ancestors, that they had been accustomed to receive, 
not to give hostages ; and that nobody knew it bet- 
ter than the Romans." Hiring returned this answer, 
he departed. 
18. The next day they decamped. Caesar did the 
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same: and ordered all the cavalry, whom, to the 
number of four thousand, he had raised in the 
province, and drawn together- from the iEduans and 
their allies, to go before and observe the enemy's 
march. But pressing too close on their rear, they 
were obliged to engage in a disadvantageous place, 
and lost a few men. The Helvetians, encouraged 
by this success, as having, with no more than five 
hundred horse, repulsed so great a multitude, began 
to face us more boldlv, and sometimes to sally from 
their rear, and attack our van. Caesar kept back 
his men from fighting ; thinking it sufficient for the 
present, to straiten the enemy's forages, and pre- 
vent their ravaging and plundering the country. In 
this manner the armies marched for fifteen days 
together ; insomuch that between our Van, and the 
rear of the Helvetians, the distance did not exceed 
five or six miles. y 

14. In the mean time Caesar daily pressed the^ 
^duans for the com which they had promised in 
the name of the public : for by reason of the cold- 
ness of the climate (Gaul, as we have said, lying 
considerably to the north), he was so far from find- 
ing the corn ripe in the fields, that there was not 
even sufllcient forage for the horses. Neither could 
he make use of those supplies which came to Mm 
by the way of the Arar, because the Helvetians had 
turned off from the river, and he was determined not 
to leave them. The ^duans put him off from day to 
day with fair speeches ; sometimes pretending that 
it was bought up, and roady to be sent ; sometimes, 
tdat it was actually on the way. But when he saw 
no end of these delays, and that the day approached 
for delivering out com to the army, calling together 
their chiefs, of whom he had a ^eat msaab&t 
m his camp; among the rest Divitiacus, and 
Liscus, their supreme magistrate j who is styled Vei^* • 
gobret in the language of the country, «oA created 
yearly with a power of life and death; he aeverel^yi 
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infieiel^ against them: ''That at a time wh^ 
com was neither to be procured for money, nor had 
out of the fields, in so urgent a conjuncture, and 
while the enemy was so near, they had not taken 
care to supply him ;" adding, " that as he had en- 
gaged in that war chiefly at their request, he had 
the greater reason to complain of their abandoning 
him," 

15. On this, liscus, moved by Caesar^s speech, 
thought iHt>per to declare what he had hitherto con- 
cealed : '' That there were some among them whose 
authority with the people was very great ; amd who, 
though but private men, had yet more power than 
the magistrates themselves. That these, by artful 
and seditious speeches, alarmed the multitude, and 
persuaded them to keep back their com; insinu- 
ating, that if their own state could not obtain the 
sovereignty of Gaul, it would be better for them to 
obey the Helvetians, Gauls like themselves, than 
the Romans; there not being the least reason to 
question but these last, after having subdued the 
Helvetians, would, along with the rest of.Gaul, de- 
prive the ^duans also of their liberty. That the 
very same men gave intelligence to the enemy of 
an the designs of the RomEois, and whatsoever was 
traasacted in their camp; lis authoriW not being 
Sttfficioit to restrain them : nay, that thou|fh com- 
pelled by necessity he had now made a discovery 
of the whole matter to Cssar, he was not ignorant 
of the danger to which he eiq^osed himself by such 
a conduct ; and had, for that reason, chosen to be 
ail^it, as long as he thought it consistent with the 
safety of the state.", . Cnsar perceived that Dum- 
iKWix, the brother of Divitiacus, was pointed at by 
this speech: but as he was unwilling that these 
mfttexs should be debated in the presence of so 
many witnesses, he speedily chsmissed the council, 
retaining only Liscus. He then questioned hioi 
apart on what he had just s«id, and wm aasvwed 
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with greater courage and freedom . He put th« same 
questions to others also in private, who all confirmed 
the truth of what had been told him : " That Dum- 
norix was a man of an enterprising spirit, fond of 
revolutions, and in great favour with the people, be- 
cause of his liberality : that he had for many years 
farmed the customs and other public revenues of 
the ^duans at a very low price, no one daring to bid 
against him : that by this means he had considerably 
increased his estate, and was enabled to extend his 
bounty to all about him : that he constantly kept a 
great number of horsemen in pay, who attended him 
wherever he went : that his interest was not con- 
fined merely to his own country, but extended like- 
wise to the neighbouring states : that the better to 
support thia interest, he had married his mother to 
a man of principal rank and authority among the 
Biturigians, had himself taken a wife from among 
the Helvetians, and matched his sister and the rest 
of his kindred into other the most powerful states : 
that he favoured and wished well to the Helvetians, 
on the score of that alliance ; and personally hated 
Caesar and the Romans, because by their arrival his 
power had been diminished, and Divitiacus his bro- 
ther restored to his former credit and authority: 
that should the Romans be overthrown, he was in 
great hopes of obtaining the sovereignty by means 
of the Helvetians : on the contrary, should they pre- 
vail, he must not only give up these hopes, but even 
all expectation of retaining the influence he had al- 
ready acquired." Caesar likewise found, on inquiry, 
that in the last engagement of the horse, Dumnorix, 
who commanded the ^duan cavalry, was the first 
that fled, and by that flight struck a terror into the 
rest of the troops. 

16. These thmgs appearing, and other undoubted 
circumstances concurring to heighten his suspicions ; 
that he had procured for the Helvetians a passage 
through the territories of the Sequani ; that he hid 
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effected an exchange of hostages between the two 
nations ; that he had done all this not only witboat 
permission from him, or his own state, but even 
without their knowledge and participation ; that he 
was accused by the chief magistrate of the iGduans ; 
they seemed altogether a sufficient ground to Cae- 
sar why he should either himself take cognizance 
of the matter, or order the state to proceed against 
him. One thing, however, still kept him in suspense : 
the consideration of his brother Divitiacus, a man 
of singular probity, justice, and moderation ; a faith- 
ful ally of the Roman people, and on the footing of 
friendship with Caesar. That he might not there- 
fore give offence to one for whom he had so great a 
value, before he took any farther step in the affair, 
he sent for Divitiacus, and having removed the 
usual interpreters, addressed hiw by C. Valerius Pro- 
ciUus, a prince of the province of Gaul, his intimate 
friend, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence. 
He put him in mind of what had been said of Dum- 
norix in his own presence in the council of the 
Gauls, and repeated the fresh complaints made to 
himself against him in private. He urged, and even 
requested that, y^ithout offence to him, he might 
either proceed against him himself, or order the 
state to take the matter under consideration. Divi- 
tiacus, embracing Caesar with many tears, begged 
him not to take any severe resolution against his 
brother. " He was sensible," he told him, " of the 
truth of all that was alleged, and had himself more 
reason to be dissatisfied than any man : that at a 
time when his authority was great, both at home 
and in the other provinces of Gaul, and his brother 
but little considered on account of his youth, he had 
used his interest to bring him into credit : that though 
Dumnorix had made use of that power acquired by 
his means, to diminish his favour with the people, 
and even to urge on his ruin, he nevertheless still 
found himself swayed by his affection and a regard 
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for the esteem of the public : that should his brother 
meet with any rigorous treatment from Caesar, while 
he himself possessed so large a share of his favour, 
all men would believe it done with his consent, and 
thefiiinds of the Gauls be for ever alienated from him . " 
Caesar, observing his concern, took him by the hand, 
comforted him, desired him to make an end of speak- 
ing, assured him that such was his regard for him, 
he would for his sake overlook not only his own 
injuries, but even those of the republic. He then 
sent for Dumnorix, called him into his brother's 
presence, declared the subjects of complaint he had 
against him, mentioned what he himself knew, and 
what was laid to his charge by the state, and ad- 
monished him for the future to avoid all cause of 
suspicion ; adding that he would forgive what was 
past for the sake of ftis brother Divitiacus. He ap- 
pointed, however, some to have an eye over him, 
that he might be informed of his behaviour, and of 
those he conversed with. 

17. The same 'day, having learned by his scouts 
that the enemy had posted themselves under a hill 
about eight miles from his camp, he sent out a party 
to view the ground and examine the ascent of the 
hill. These reporting it to be extremely easy, he 
detached T. Labienus, his lieutenant, about midmght, 
with two legions, and the same guides who had ex- 
amined the ground the day before ; and having ac- 
quainted him with his design, ordered him to get 
possession of the top of the hill. He himself set 
out three hours after with the rest of the army, by 
the same route the Helvetians had taken, and sent 
all the cavalry before. P. Considius, an officer of 
reputation, who had served in the army of L. Sylla, 
and afterward that of M. Crassus, advanced with a 
small party to get intelligence. 

18. At daybreak, when Labienus had got posses- 
sion of the top of the hill, and Caesar was within a 
mile and a half of the enemy's camp ; while tKoy in 
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the mean time, as he afterward learned from hispriB- 
oners, knew nothing either of his or Labii^nud's ap- 
proach, Considius came galloping back, %d assured 
Csesar that the summit of the mountain was pos- 
sessed by the enemy, and that he had seen the Q|^c 
arms and ensigns there. Csesar retired to a neigh- 
bouring hill, and drew up his men in order of batUe. 
Labienus, whose instructions were uot to engage 
the enemy till he saw the rest of the army approach- 
ing their camp, that the attack might be made on all 
sides at the same time, having gained the top of the 
hill, waited the arrival of our men, without stirring 
from his post. At length, when the day was far 
spent, Caesar understood by bis spies that Labienus 
was in possession of the mountain, that the enemy 
had decamped, and that Considius, blinded by fear, 
bad reported what he never saw. The rest of that 
day he followed the enemy at the usual distance, and 
encamped within three miles of them. 

19. The day after, as the time drew near for de- 
livering out com to the army, and as he was not 
above eighteen miles from Bibracte, the capital of the 
.£duans, where he hoped to find sufficient supplies 
for the subsistence of his troops, he quitted the pur- 
suit of the Helvetians, and directed his march thither. 
The enemy, being informed of this motion by some 
deserters who had belonged to the troop of L. Emi- 
hus, an officer of ho]:se among the Gauls, and either 
ascribing it to fear in the Romans (the rather, be- 
cause they had not attacked them the day before, 
though possessed of the higher gromid), or flattering 
themselves -with the hopes gf intercepting their pro- 
visions, all on a sudden changed their Resolution, 
and, instead of continuing their former marck^began 
to pursue and harass our rear. Ctesar, observing 
this, retired to a neighbouring hill, and sent his cav- 
idry to sustain the charge of the enemy. In the 
mean time he drew up his four veteran legions in 
three lines towards the middle of Uie 'hill, in such a 
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manner that the two legions newly raised in Cisal- 
' pine Gaul, and all the auxiliaries, were posted above 
them ; and the whole mountain was covered with 
his troops. He ordered all thje baggage to be brought 
into one place, and committed it to the charge of 
those who stood on the upper part d!^e hill. The 
Helvetians following with all their forces, drew their 
carriages likewise into one place; and having re- 
pulsed our cavalry and formed themselves into a 
phalanx, advanced in close order to attack our van. 

20.. Caesar ,having first sent away his own horse, 
and afterward those of all his officers, that by making 
the danger equal, no hope might remain but in vic- 
tory, encouraged his men, and began the charge. 
The Romans, who fought with the advantage of the 
higher grolind, pouring their darts on the enemy from 
above, easily broke their phalanx, and then fell on 
them sword in hand. What greatly encumbered the 
Gauls in this fight was, that their targets being many 
of them pierced and pinned together by the javelins 
of the Romans, they could neither draw out the 
javelins, because forked at the extremity, nor act 
with agility in the battle, because deprived in % 
manner of the use of their left arms ; so that m^Mf 
after long tossing their targets td^ and fro to no pm^ 
pose to disengage them, chose rather to throw thfem 
away, and expose themselves without defence to the 
weapons of their enemies. At length, however, 
being overpowered with wounds, they began to give 
ground ; and observing a mountain at about a mile's 
distance, gradually retreated thither. Having gaiued 
the mountain, and our .men pursuing them, the Boi- 
ans and Tulingians, who, to the number of fifteen 
thousand, covered their retreat, and served as a guard 
to their rear, falling on the Romans in fiank as they 
advanced, began to surround them. This being per- 
ceived by the Helvetians, who had retired to the 
mountain, they again returned on us, and renewed 
the fight. The Romans facing about, charged the 
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enemy in three bodies ; their first and second line 
making he^ against those who had been forced to 
/ retreat, and their third sustaining the assault of the 
*1^ Boians and Tulingians..^^The battle was bloody, and 
^^''^ continued for a long time doubtful ; but the enemy 

being at last obliged to give way, one part withdrew 
towards the hiU whither they had before retreated, 
and the rest sheltered themselves behind the car- 
riages. During this whole action, though it lasted 
from one o'clock in the afternoon till evening, no 
man saw the back of the enemy. The fight was re- 
newed with great obstinacy at the carriages, and 
continued till the night was far spent ; for the Gauls, 
making'^se of their carts by way of a rampart, darted 
their javelins on us from above ;^ and some thrusting 
their lances through the wheels of tfiie wagons, 
wounded our men. After a long dispute, we at last 
got possession of their baggage ana camp. A son 
and daughter of Orgetorix were foiHid among the 
prisoners. Only a hundred and twenty thousand of 
the enemy survived this defeat ; who, retreating all 
that night, and continuing their march without in- 
termission, arrived on the fourth day in the territo- 
ries of the Lingones. The Romans meanwhile made 
no attempt to pursue them ; the care of their wounded 
and of burying their dead obliging them to continue 
on the spot three days. Caesar sent letters and mes- 
sengers to the Lingones not to furnish them with 
com or other necessaries, if they would avoid draw- 
ing on themselves the same treatment with the fugi- 
tives ; and after a repose of three days, set forward 
to pursue them with all his forces. 
^ ,v 21. The Helvetians, compelled by an extreme 
'^ j want of all things, sent ambassadors to him to treat 
' about a surrender. These meeting him on the way, 
and throwing themselves at his feet in suppliant 
terms, and with many tears, begged for peace. Cae- 
Bar gave them no express answer at that time ; only 
ordered the Helvetians to wait for him in the pl^ce 
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where the^ then were, which they did accordingly. 
On his amvalhe demanded hostages, their arms, and 
the slaves who had deserted to their camp. As the 
execution of all this took jfp some time, about four 
thousand men of the canton called Urbigenus, either 
fearing punishment should they deliver up their arms, 
or induced by the hopes of escaping (because in so 
great a multitude they fancied their flight might be 
concealed, nay, perhaps remain altogether unknown), 
stole out of the camp in the beginning of the night, 
and took,the route of Germany and the Rhine. Cae- 
sar being informed of it, despatched orders to those 
through whose territories they must pass» to stoif 
and send them back wherever they should he foiind, 
if they meant to acquit themselves of favouring their 
escape, ^e was obeyed, and the fugitive Urbige- 
nians were treated as enemies. All the rest, on de- 
livering the hostages that were required of them, 
their arms, and the deserters, were admitted to a 
surrender. The Helvetians, Tulingians, and Lato- 
brigians had orders to return to their own country, 
and rebuild the towns and villages they had burned. 
And because having lost all their com they were 
utterly without the means of subsisting themselves, 
he gave it in charge to the AUobrogians to supply 
them. Caesar^s design in this was, that the lands 
deserted by the Helvetians might not be left vacant, 
lest the Germans beyond the Rhine, drawn by the 
goodness of the soil, should be tempted to seize 
them, and thereby become neighbours to the AUo- 
brogians and the Roman provmce in Gaul. The 
Boians, at the request of the iGduans, who esteemed 
them highly on account of their valom:, were per- 
mitted to settle in their territories ; where they as- 
signed them lands, and by degrees admitted them to 
aU the rights and privileges of natives. A roll was 
found in the Helvetian camp, written in Greek char- 
acters, and brought to Caesar. It contained a list of 
aU who had set out on this expedition capable of 
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bearing arms ; likewise of the children, women, and 
old men. By this it appeared that the number of the 
Helvetians was two hundred and sixty-three thou-, 
sand; of the Tulingians, thirty-six thousand; of 
the Latobrigians, fourteen thousand; of the Rau- 
raci, twenty-three thousand ; of the Boians, thirty- 
two thousand ; in all three hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand, of which ninety-two thousand were fit to 
bear arms. A review bemg made by Caesar's com- 
mand of those that returned to their own country, 
the number was found to be a hundred and ten 
thousand. 

23. The war with the Helvetians being ended, 
ambassadors from all parts of Gaul, men of principal 
consideration in their several states, waited on Cae- . 
sar to congratulate his success. They told him, 
" that though they were sensible the people of Rome, 
in the war against the Helvetians, meant chiefly to 
avenge the injuries formerly received from that na- 
tion, yet had tifie event of it been highly advantageous 
to all Gaul ; because in a time of fuU prosperity the 
Helvetians had left their territories with design to 
make war on the other states ; that having brought 
them under subjection, they might choose themselves 
a habitation at pleasure, and render all the rest of 
the country tributary." They requested " that they 
might have his permission to hold by a day prefixed 
a general assembly of all the provinces of Gaul ; 
there being some things they wanted to discuss and 
propose to him, which concerned the whole nation 
m common." Leave being granted accordingly, 
they fixed the day for the assembly, and bound them- 
selves by an oath not to discover their deliberations 
to any, unless named for that purpose by general 
consent. 

23. On the rising of the council, the same chiefs 
of the states as before returned to Caesar, and begged 
to be admitted to confer with him, in private, of 
matters that regarded their own and Uie common 
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safety. Their desire being granted, they all threw 
themselves at his feet, and with* tears represented, 
" that it was of no less importance to them to have 
their present deliberations kept secret, than to suc- 
ceed in the request they were going to make ; be- 
cause, should any discovery happen, they were in 
danger of being exposed to the utmost cruelties." 
Divitiacus the ^Eduan spoke in the name of the rest. 
He told him '* that two factions divided all Gaul ; one 
headed by the iEduans, the other by the Avemi ; 
that after a contention of many years between these 
for the superiority, the Avemi and Sequani came at 
last to a resolution of calling in the Germans : that at 
first only fifteen thousand had crossed the Rhine ; but 
being a wild and savage people, and greatly liking the 
customs, manners, and plenteous country of the Gauls, 
others soon followed ; insomuch that at present there 
were no less than a hundred and twenty thousand 
of them in Gaul : that the ifiduans and their aUies 
had frequently tried their strength against them in 
battle ; but by a succession of defeats had lost all 
their nobility, senate, and cavalry : that, broken by 
these calamities and losses, though formerly they 
had held the first sway in Gaul, t^th by their own 
valour and the favour and friendship of the people of 
Rome, yet now they were reduced to the necessity 
of sending their principal noblemen as hostages to 
the Sequani, and of obliging themselves .by an oath 
aiifUbsur to demand their hostages back, nor implore 
the assistance of the Roman people, nor refuse a 
perpetual submission to the domimon and authority 
of the Sequani : that he alone of all the ^duans had 
refused to take the oath, or give his children for 
hosts^es, and on that account had fled his country, 
and came to Rome to implore the assistance of the 
senate ; as being the only man in the state whom 
neither obligation of oath nor the restraint of hos- 
tages withheld from such a step : that after all, it had 
fared worse with the victorious Sequani than with 
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the vanquished ^duans ; because Ariovistus, king: 
of the Germans, had seated himself in their territo^ 
ries, had seized a third of their lands, the most fer- 
tile in all Gaul, and now ordered them to give up 
another third in behalf of the Harudes, who had 
passed the Rhine a few months before with twenty- 
four thousand men, and wanted a settlement and 
habitations : that in a few years all the native Gauls 
would be driven from their territories, and all the 
Germans transplant themselves over the Rhine, the 
climate being far superior to that of their own coun- 
try, and the way of living not admitting a compari- 
son : that Ariovistus, ever since the defeat of the 
Gauls at Amagetobria, had behaved with unheard-of 
tyranny and haugfitiness, demanding the children 
of the first nobility as hostages, and exercising all 
manner of cruelties on them, if his orders were not 
implicitly followed in every thing : that he was a 
man of a savage, passionate, and imperious chanuv 
ter, whose government was no longer to be bome^; 
and unless some resource was found in Caesar and 
the people of Rome, the Gauls must all follow the 
example of the Helvetians, and like them abandon 
their country, in order to find some other habitation 
and settlement remote from the Germans, wherever 
fortune shpuld point it out to them : that were these 
complaints and representations to come to the know- 
ledge of Ariovistus, he made no doubt of his inflict- 
ing the severest punishments on all the hostages in 
his hands : but that it would be easy for Caesar, by 
his own authority, and that of the army he com- 
manded, by the fame of his late victory, and the 
terror of the Roman name, to hinder any more Ger- 
mans from passing the Rhine, and to defend Gaul 
from the insults of Ariovistus." 
24. When Divitiacus had made an end of speak- 
^ ing, all who were present, with many tears began 
to implore Caesar^s aid. He observed that the Se- 
quani alone did nothing of sH this ; but pensive, and 
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with downcast looks, kept their eyes fixed on the 
ground. Wondering what might be the cause, he 
questioned them on it. Still they made him no 
answer, but continued silent as before, with the same 
air of dejection. When he had interrogated them 
several times, without being able to obtain one word 
in retuM, Divitiacus the iEduan again resumed the 
. discourse, and observed, " that the condition of the 
Sequani was by so much more deplorable and 
wretched than that of the rest of the Gauls, as they 
alone durst not, even in secret, complain of their 
wrongs, or apply anywhere for redress ; and no less 
dreaded the cruelty of Ariovistus when absent, than 
if actually present before their eyes: that other 
states had it still in their power to escape by flight ; 
but the Sequani, who had received him into their 
territories, and put him in possession of all their 
towns, were exposed, on discovery, to every kind 
of torment." Caesar, being made acquainted with 
these things, encouraged the Gauls, and promised to 
have a regard to their complaints. He told them 
" that he was in great hopes Ariovistus, induced by 
his intercession and the authority of the people of 
Rome, would put an end to his oppressions." Hav- 
ing returned this answer, he dismissed the assembly. 
25. Many urgent reasons occurred on this occa- 
sion to Caesar why he should consider seriously of 
the proposals of the Gauls, and redress the injmies 
of which they complained. He saw the iGduans, 
friends and allies of the people of Rome, held in 
subjection and servitude by the Germans, and com- 
pelled to give hostages to Ariovistus and the Se- 
2uani ; which, in the present flourishing state of the 
toman affairs, seemed highly dishonourable both to 
himself and the commonwealth. He saw it likewise 
of dangerous consequence to sufl'er the Germans 
by little and little to transport themselves over the 
Jlhine, and settle in great multitudes in Gaul ; for 
that fierce and savage people, having once possessed 
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themselves of the whole country of Gaul, were but 
too likely, after the example of the Teutones and 
Cimbri, to break into the Roman province, and 
thence advance to Italy itself; more especially as 
the Rhone was the only boundary by which the Se- 
quani were divided from the territones of the repub- 
lic. It therefore appeared necessary to provide 
without delay against these evils; and the rather, 
because Ariovis^s was become so insolent, and 
took- so much on him, that his conduct was no 
longer to be endured. 

26. For these reasons he thought proper to send 
ambassadors to Ariovistus to desire he would ap- 
point a place for an interview, that they might dis- 
course together about some pubUc affairs of the 
highest importance to them both. Ariovistus re- 
plied, ^ that if he had wanted any thing of Caesar, he 
would himself have waited on him for that purpose ; 
and if Cssar had any thing to desire of him, he. 
must likewise come m person to demand it : that 
for his own part, he could neither venture into these 
provinces of Gaul, where Caesar commanded, without 
an army, nor bring an army into the . field without 
great trouble and expenses that he besides wondered 
extremely what business either Caesar or the people 
of Rome could have in his division of Gaul, which 
belonged to him by right of conquest." This 
answer being reported to Caesar, he again sent an 
embassy to him to this effect : " that since, notwith- 
standing the great obligations he lay under both to 
himself and the people of Rome in having, during 
his consulship, been declared king and ally by the 
senate, he yet manifested so little acknowledgment 
to either as even to refuse an interview, and decline 
treating of affairs that regafded the common interest, 
these were the particulars he required of him ; — 
first, not to bring any more Germans over the 
Rhine into Gaul : secondly, to restore the hostages 
he had taken from the ^duans, and permit the Se- 
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quani likewise to do the same : lastly, to forbear all 
injuries towards the iEduans, and neither make war 
on them nor their allies. That his compliance with 
these conditions would establish a perpetual friend- 
ship and amity between him and the people of Rome. 
But if he refused conditions so just, as the senate 
had decreed in the consulship of M. Messala and M, 
Piso that whoever had the charge of the province 
of Gaul should, as far as was consistent with the in- 
terest of the commonwealth, defend the ^Eduans, 
and the other aUies of the people of Rome, he 
thought himself bound not to overlook their just 
complaints." 

27. To this Ariovistus replied, " that by the laws 
of war the conqueror had a right to impose what 
terms he pleased oii the conquered ; that in conse- 
quence of this, the people of Rome did not govern 
the vanquished by the prescriptions of another, but 
according to their own pleasure : that if he did not 
inter-meddle with the Roman conquests, but left 
them to the free enjoyment of their rights, no more 
ought they to concern themselves in what regarded 
him. That the ^Eduans, having tried the fortune of 
war, had been overcome and rendered tributary; 
and it would be the highest injustice in Caesar to 
offer at diminishing his just revenues : that he was 
resolved not to part with the hostages the iEduans 
had put into his hands ; but would nevertheless en- 
gage neither to make war on them nor their allies, 
provided they observed the treaty he had made with 
them, and regularly paid the tribute agreed on : if 
otherwise, the title of friends and allies of the peo- 
ple of Rome would be found to stand them but in 
little stead : that as to Caesar^s menace of not over- 
looking the complaints of the ^Eduans, he would 
have him to know no one had ever entered into a 
war with Ariovistus but to his own destruction: 
that he might when he pleased bring it to a trial, 
and would, he doubted not, soon be made sensible 
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what the invincible Germans, trained up from their 
infancy in the exercise of arms, and who for fourteen 
years together had never slept under a roof, were 
capable of achieving." 

28. At the same time that Caesar received thi» 
answer, ambassadors also arrived from the ^duana 
and .Treviri. From the JEduans, to complain " that 
the Harudes, who had lately come over into Gaul, 
were plundering their territories; insomuch that 
even by their submissions and hostages they were 
not able to obtain peace of Ariovistus." From the 
Treviri, to inform him " that a hundred cantons of 
the Suevians, headed by two brothers, Nausa and 
Cimberius, had arrived on the banks of the Khine, 
with design to cross that river." Caesar, deeply 
affected witli this intelligence, determined to under- 
take the war without delay, lest this new band of 
Suevians, joining the old forces of Ariovistus, should 
enable him to make a greater resistance. Having 
therefore with all diligence provided for the subsist- 
ence of his army, he advanced towards him by great 
marches. 

29. The third day he was informed that Ariovistus; 
approached with all his forces to take possession 
of Vesontio, the capital of the Sequani ; and that he 
had already got three days' march beyond his own 
territories. Caesar judged it by all means necessary 
to prevent him in this design, as the town itself was 
not only full of all sorts of wartike ammunition, but 
likewise strongly fortified by nature, and commo- 
diously situated for carrying on the war: for the 
river Doux forming a circle round it, as if described 
with a pair of compasses, leaves only an interval of 
six hundred feet, which is also inaccessible by 
reason of a very high and steep mountain, whose 
bases are washed on each side by the river. This 
mountain is shut in with a wall ; which, forming a 
citadel, joins it to the town. Hither Caesar marched 
day and night without intermission; and, having 
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possessed himself of the place, put a garrison 
into it. 

30. While he tarried here a few days to settle the 
order of his convoys and supplies, the curiosity of 
our men, and the talk of the Gauls (who proclaimed 
on all occasions the prodigious statiire of the Ger- 
mans, their invincible courage, and great skill in 
arms — insomuch that in the frequent encounters with 
them they had found it impossible to withstand their 
very looks), spread such a sudden terror through 
the whole army that they were not a little disturbed 
by the apprehensions it occasioned. This fear first 
began among the military tribunes, the officers of 
the allies, and others who had voluntarily followed 
Caesar from Rome ; who, being but little acquainted 
with military affairs, lamented the great danger to 
which they fancied themselves exposed. Some of 
these, on various pretences, desired leave to return ; 
others, out of shame, and unwilling to incur the sus- 
picion of cowardice, continued in the camp. But 
these last, incapable of putting on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and at times even unable to suppress their 
tears, skulked in their tents, either bemoaning their 
fate, or discoursing with their companions on the 
common danger. Wills were made all over the 
camp, and the consternation began to seize even 
those of more experience, — ^the veteran soldiers, the 
centurions, and the officers of the cavalry. Such 
among them as affected a greater show of resolution 
said it was not the enemy they feared, but the nar- 
row passes and vast forests that lay between them 
and Ariovistus, and the difficulty there would he in 
furnishing the army with provisions. Some even 
told Caesar that when he gave orders for marching, 
the army, attentive to nothing but their fears,' would 
refuse to obey. 

31. Caesar, observing the general consternation, 
called a council of war ; and having summoned all 
the centurions of the army to be present, inveighed 
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against them with great seventy for presuming to 
inquire, or at all concern themselves, which way or 
on what design they were to march. " Ariovistus," 
he told them, " during his consulship, had earnestly 
sought the alliance of the Roman people. Why, 
therefore, should any one imagine he would so rashly 
and hastily depart from his engagements ? That, on 
the contrary, he was himself firmly persuaded, that 
as soon as he came to know his demands, and the 
equal conditions he was about to propose to him, he 
would be very far from rejecting either his friend- 
ship or that of the people of Home. But if, urged 
on by madness and rage, he was resolved on war, 
what, after all, had they to be afraid of] Or why 
should they distrust either their own bravery or his 
care and conduct? That they were to deal with 
enemies of whom trial had been already mad^ in the 
memory of their fathers, when, by the victoty of C. 
Marius over the Teutones and Cimbri, the ai:my 
itself acquired' no less glory than the generafwho 
commanded it: that trial had likewise been lately 
mad^ of them in Italy in the Servile war, when they 
had also the advantage of being exercised in the 
Roman discipline; on which occasion it appeared 
how much resolution and constancy were able to 
effect, since they had vanquished in the end those 
very enemies, armed and flushed with victory, whom 
at first they had without cause dreaded even un- 
armed. In fine, that they were the very same Ger- 
mans with whom the Helvetians had so often fought, 
not only in their own country, but in Germany 
itself, and fpr the most part came ojff victorious, 
though they had by no means been a match for our 
army : that if the defeat and flight of the Gauls gave 
uneasiness to any, these would readily find on inquiry 
that Ariovistus, confining himself many months to 
his camp and fastnesses, and declining a general 
action, had thereby tire^ out the Gauls with the 
length of the war ; who, despairing at last of a battle, 
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and beginning to disperse, were thereon attacked 
and routed, rather by conduct and craft than the su* 
perior yalour of the Germans. But though a strata- 
gem of thia kind might take with rude and unculti- 
vated people, yet could not even the German him- 
self hope that it would avail against a Roman army . 
that as to those who sheltered their cowardice 
under the pretence of narrow passes, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring provisions, he thought it argued 
no small presumption in them either to betray such a 
distrust of their general's conduct, or offer to pre- 
scribe to him what he ought to do ; that these things 
fell properly under his care : that the Sequani, Leuci, 
and Lingones were to furnish him with provisions : 
that the corn was now ripe in the fields : and that 
themselves would soon be judges as to what regarded 
the way^s : that the report of the army's refusing to 
Obey hiyi gave him not the least disturbance, because 
he very well knew that no general had ever been so 
far slighted by his soldiers, whose ill success, avarice, 
or other crimes, had not justly drawn that misfortune 
on him : that in all these respects he fancied him- 
self secure, as the whole course of his life would 
witness for his integrity, and his good fortune had 
shown itself in the war against the Helvetians : that 
he was therefore resolved to execute without delay 
what he otherwise intended to have put off a little 
longer ; and would give orders for decamping the 
very next night, three hours before day, that he 
might as soon as possible know whether honour and 
a sense of duty, or an ignominious cowardice had 
the ascendant in his army : nay, that should all the 
rest of the troops abandon him, he would, neverthe- 
less, march with the tenth legion alone, of whose 
fidelity and courage he had no manner of doubt, and 
which should serve him for his pretorian guard." 
Caesar had always principally favoured this legion, 
and placed his chief confidence in it, on account of 
Its valour. 

E3 
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32. This speech laade a wonderful change on the 
minds of all, and begot an uncommon alacrity and 
eagerness for the war. The tenth legion, in par- 
ticular, returned him thanks, by their tribunes, for 
the favourable opinion he had expressed of them, 
and assured him of their readiness to follow him. 
Nor were the other legions less industrious, by their 
tribunes and principal centurions, to reconcile them- 
selves to Caesar; protecting they had never either 
doubted or feared, nor ever imagined that it belonged 
to them, but to the general, to direct in matters of 
war. Having accepted of their submission, and in- 
formed himself, by means of Divitiacus, in whom, 
of all the Gauls, he most confided, that b^ taking a 
circuit Of above forty miles he might avoid the nar- 
row passes, and lead his army through an open 
country, he set forward three hours after midnight, 
as he had said ; and after a march of seven days 
successively, understood by his scouts that he was 
within four arid twenty miles t)f Ariovistus's camp. 

33. Ariovistus, being informed of his arrival, sent 
ambassadors to acquaint him *Hhat he was now 
willing to accept an interview, as they were gome 
nearer one another, and he believed it might be done 
without danger." Caesar did not decUne the pro- 
posal, imagining he was now disposed to listen to 
reason, since he offered that of his own accord which 
he had before refused at his request : neither was 
he without hope, that in regard of the benefits he 
had received, both from himself and the people of 
Rome, he would, oi» knowing his demands, desist 
from his obstinacy. The fifth day after was ap- 
pointed for the interview. Meantime, as ambassa- 
dors were continually passing and repassing, Ario- 
vistus, under pretence that he was afraid of an am- 
buscade, demanded ^' that Csesar should bring no in- 
fantry with him to the conference : that they should 
both come attended by their cavalry only: that 
otherwise he could not resolve to give him a meet- 
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ihg." Caesar, unwilling to drop the design of the 
interview, but neither caring to trust his safety to the 
Gauls, thought the best way was, to dismount all the 
Gallic cavalry, and give their horses to the soldiers 
of the tenth legion, who had the greatest share of 
his confidence; that, in case of danger, hf might 
have a guard on which he could rely. This bemg 
done accordingly, one of the soldiers of that legion 
said, pleasantly enough, " that Caesar had done even 
more than he had promised ; that he had only given 
them hopes of becoming his pretorian guard, and 
now he had raised them to the rank of horSe." 

34. There was a large plain, and in the midst of 
it a rising ground of considerable height, equally 
distant from both camps. At this place, by appoint- 
ment, the conference was held. Caesar stationed 
the legionary soldiers, whom he had brought with 
him on the horses of the Gauls, two hundred paces 
from the mount. Ariovistus did the, same with the 
German cavalry. The conversation was on horse- 
back, each being accompanied by ten friends, or prin- 
cipal officers ; for so Ariovistus had desired. When 
they were come to the place, Caesar began by put- 
ting him in mind of the favours he had received both 
from himself and the pfeople of Rome : that he had 
been styled friend and ally by the senate ; that very 
considerable presents had been sent him ; that these 
honours, conferred by the Romans on very few, and 
only for signal services to the state, had yet been 
bestowed on him, not on account of any just claim on 
his side, but merely by the favour of Caesar, and the 
bounty of the senate. - He told him, likewise of the 
just and ancient alliaMe between the Romans and 
the iGduans ; of the many honourable decrees of the 
senate in their favour ; that they had always held 
the first rank and authority in Gaul, even^fore their 
alliance with Rome ; that it was the constant maxim 
of the Roman people, not only to defend their friends 
and allies in the pHOssession of their just uglit^^ hnt 
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likewise to study the enlargement of their honour, 
interest, and dignity ; that it could never therefore 
be supposed they would submit to see them stripped 
of those privileges which had belonged to them 
before they were received into their friendship. In 
fine, he concluded with repeating the same demands 
which he had before made by his ambassadors : " that 
he woidd not make war on the iEduans or their allies ; 
that he would restore their hostages ; that if he could 
not oblige any of the Germans to repass the Rhine, 
at least he would suffer no more of them to come 
into Gaul." 

35. Ariovistus spoke little to Caesar's demands, 
but enlarged greatly on his own virtues : " that he 
had crossed the Rhine, not of his own motion, but 
invited and intreated by the Gauls themselves ^, that 
the great hopes and expectations they had given 
him had been his only inducement to quit his coun- 
try and relations ; that he had settlements in Gaul 
assigned by the Gauls themselves, hostages volun- 
tarily sentt and a tribute in consequence of the rights 
of war ; it being the constant practice of conquerors 
to impose that mark of subjection on those they had 
subdued : that he had not made war on the Gauls, 
but the Gauls on him : that though all their several 
states had united against him, and brought up their 
forces with design to crush him, he h^ yet found 
means to vanquish and disperse them in one battle : 
that if they were again resolved to try the fortune 
of war, he was ready and prepared to receive 
them; but if they rather chose peace, it was 
unjust in them to refuse a tribute which they had 
hitherto voluntarily paid : that the friendship of the 
people of Rome ought to be an honour and security 
to him, not a detriment, nor had he courted it in any* 
other view ; but if by their alliance he must submit 
to lose his tributes and his right over the people he 
had subdued, he was no less willing to give it up than 
he had been ambitious to obtain it: that he had 
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indeed brought over a multitude of Germans into 
Gaul, yet not with any design of disturbing the 
country, but merely for his own security, as appeared 
by his not coming but at the request of the natives, 
and his not attacking them, but defending himself : 
that his arrival in Gaul was prior to that of the Ro- 
mans, whose army had never till that time passed 
the boundaries of their own province. What could 
they mean by coming into a country that belonged 
to him ? Or why should they concern themselves 
with a part of Gaul tliat was no less his property 
than the province itself was that of the people of 
Rome ? If it would not be allowable in him to make 
any attempt on their possessions, neither could they, 
without injustice, disturb him in the enjoyment of 
his rights : that as to the pretence of aUiance be- 
tween the Romans andiEduans, he, was not so much 
a barbarian, nor so wholly a stranger to the affairs 
of the world, as not to know, that neither had the 
JBduans assisted the Romans in the late war against 
the Allobrogians, nor received any assistance frohi 
them in their many conflicts with himself and the 
Sequani: that he ought to be jealous of Caesar^s 
pretended regard to the ^duans, and had but too 
much reason to suspect that the continuance of the 
Roman army in Gaul could be with no other design 
than that of oppressing him: that if he did not 
therefore depart, and withdraw his troops out of 
those parts, he would no longer look on him as a 
friend, but an enemy : that he was well assured, 
should he even slay him in battle, he should do a 
pleasure to many of the nobles and great men at 
Rome, who had explained themselves to him by 
couriers, and whose favour and friendship he might 
procure by his death ; but that if ho would retire, 
and leave him in the undisturbed possession of Gaul, 
he would not only amply reward him, but engage at 
his own cost and hazard, to put an end to any war 
Cssar should think fit to undertake.'^ 
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36. Many reasons were offered by Caesar, in return 
to this speech, why he could not depart from his first 
demands : " that neither his own honour, nor that 
of the people of Rome, would suffer him to abandon 
allies, who had deserved so well of the common- 
wealth: that it no way appeared to him wherein 
Ariovistus had a juster claim to the possession of 
Gaul than the Romans : that the Averni and Ruteni 
had been subdued by Q; Fabius Maximus, who yet, 
contented with their submission, had neither reduced 
their country into a province, nor subjected it to 
a tribute : that if antiquity of title was to decide, 
the Romans had an undoubted right to the sove- 
reignty of Gaul : if, on the contrary, the decree of 
ihe senate was to take place, Gaul must remain free, 
and subject ogily to its own laws." 

37. WUile^ese things passed at the interview, Cae- 
sar was informed that Ariovistus' cavalry were draw- 
ing nearer the mount, and had even assaulted the Ro- 
mans with stones and darts. Ca;sar immediately 
broke off the conference, retreated to his own men, 
and strictly charged them to forbear all acts of hos- 
tility towards the enemy. He ^d not fear the suc- 
cess of an action, with that chosen legion, against the 
German cavalry ; but he was willing to maintain a 
conduct perfectly clear, and not give the enemy the 
least handle to assert that they had been treach- 
erously drawn into an ambuscade by a pretended 
conference. When it was known in the camp with 
what haughtiness Ariovistus had behaved at the in- 
terview; that he had ordered the Romans out of 
Gaul : that his cavalry had fallen on Caesar's guard, 
and that an end had thereby been put to the confer- 
ence, a much greater alacrity and desire of fighting 
spread themselves through the whole army. 

38. IVo days after Ariovistus sent ambassadors 
to Caesar, to propose a renewal of the negotiation 
begun ; and that he would either again appoint a day 
for a conference, or depute some one to bring th« 
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treaty to a conclusion. Caesar saw no reason fbr 
grantini^ a second interview ; more especially when 
he considered that the time before the GSermans 
could not be restrained from falling on our men. 
Neither was he inclined to send any of his principal 
officers ; it seeming too great a venture to expose 
them to the perfidy of these barbarians. He there- 
fore cast his eyes on C. Valerius ProciUus, the son 
of C. Valerius Caburus, a young man of great merit 
and politeness, whose father hsd been made free of 
the city by C. Valerius Flaccus. His singular in- 
tegrity, and knowledge of the language of. the 
Gauls, which Ariovistus, by reason of long stay in 
those parts, spoke readily, fitted him in a particular 
manner for this embassy; and as he was likewise 
one towards whom it would no way avail the Ger- 
mans to use any treachery, he thouorht him less liable 
to an insult of that kind. M. Mettius was joined 
in commission with him, who was allied to Ariovis- 
tus by the rights of hospitality. Their instructions 
were, to hear the German^s proposals, and c^urry 
back a report of them to Caesar. But no sooner 
were they arrived ifi Ariovistus' camp than, in pres- 
ence of the whole army, caUing out to know their 
business, and whether they were come as spies, he 
commanded them to be put in irons, without suffer- 
ing them to make any reply. 

39. The same day he came forward with aU his 
forces, and lodged himself under a hill, about six 
miles from our camp. The day after he went two 
miles beyond it, to cut off Caesar's communication 
with the iEduans and Sequani, from whom he re- 
ceived pJl his provisions. Caesar, for five days con- 
tinually, drew up his men in order of battle before 
the camp, that if Ariovistus had a mind, he might 
not be without an opportunity of coming to an ejp^ 
ffagement. The Germans kept all that time witmn 
Sieir lines ; only we had daily skirmishes with their 
OKndry, whose manner of fighting was this. They 
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had about six thousand horse, who chose a like 
number out of the foot, each his man, and all re- 
markable for strength and agility. These con- 
tinually accompanied them in battle, and served as 
a rear^guard, to which, when hard pressed, they 
might retire : if the action became dangerous, they 
advanced to their relief; if any horseman was con- 
siderably wounded, and fell from his hor^'e, they 
gathered round to defend him; if speed was re- 
quired, either for a hasty pursuit, or sudden retreat, 
they were become so nimble and alert by continual 
exercise, that laying hold of the manes of the horses, 
they could run as fast as they. 

40. Caesar finding that Ariovistus declined a bat- 
tle, thought it necessary to provide for the freedom 
of his convoys. With this view he marked out a 
place for a camp, six hundred paces beyond that 
of the enemy, whither he marched with his whole 
army drawn up in three lines. The first and second 
line had orders to continue'tmder arms, and the thin) 
to employ themselves in fortifying the camp* Ario» 
vistus sent sixteen thousand light-armed foot, and 
all his horse, to alarm our men, and hinder the 
work. But Csesar remained. firm to his first de- 
sign, ordering the two lines that continued under 
arms to keep off the enemy, and the third to go on 
with the intrenchments. The work being finished^, 
he left two legions there, with part of the auxiliaries, 
and carried back the other four to his former camp. 
The next day he assembled all his troops from both 
camps, drew them up according to custom, and 
offered the enemy battle ; but they still refusing to 
come to an engagement, he retired again about noon. 
Ariovistus then detached part of his forces to attack 
the lesser camp. A sharp conflict ensued that lasted 
till night. At sunset Ariovistus thought proper to 
sound a retreat, after many wounds given and re- 
ceived. Cassar inquiring of the prisoners why An* 
OTistus 80 obstinately refused an engagement, found 
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tliat it -was the custom among the Germans for the 
women to decide, by lots and divination, when it was 
proper to hazard a battle ; and that these had de- 
clared the army could not be yictorious, if they 
fought before the new moon. 

41. The day after, Caesar having left a sufficient 
guard in his two camps, ranged all the aiudliary 
troops Wfcfore the lesser camp, placing them directly 
in view of the enemy for the greater show, because 
the number of legionary soldiers was but inconsidr 
erable, compared with that of the Germans. Then 
advancing at the head of all his forces in three lines, 
he marched quite up to the enemy's camp. On this 
, the Germans, compelled by necessity, appeared be- 
fore their intrenchmentsf, and having distributed their 
troops by nations, and disposed them at equal dis- 
tances one from another, the Harudes, Marcomanni, 
Tribocci, "Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusians, tnd Sue- 
viaiis, encompassed the whole army with a line of 
carriages to take away aU hopes of safety by flight. 
The women mounted oa» these carriages, weeping 
and tearing their hair, conjured the soldiers, as they 
advanced to battle, not ^to suffer them to become 
slaves to the Romans^ Caesar, having appointed a 
lieutenant and questor to each legion, to serve as 
witnesses of every man's courage and behaviour, 
began the battle in person at the head of the right 
wing, observing the enemy to be weakest on that 
side. The signal being given, our men charged so 
briskly, and the enemy advanced so swiftly and so 
suddenly to meet them, that the Romans, not having 
time to throw their darts, betook themselves imme- 
diately to their swords ; but the Germans, quickly 
casting themselves into a phalanx, according to the 
custom of their country, sustained the shock with 
great firmness. Many of our soldiers leaped on the 
phalanx, tore up the bucklers of the enemy with 
|heir hands, and wounded them that lay under them. 
Their left wing was soon routed and put to flight ; 
Cjbs. Vol. I.— F 
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but on the right they had the advantage, atid -Wete 
like to overpower the Romans by their nnmbei*. 
Young Crassns, who commanded the cavalry, and 
was more at liberty than those immediately engaged 
in th0 fight, observing this, made the thiid line ad" 
Vance to support them. On this the battie was re^ 
newed, and the enemy everywhere put to the rout ; 
nor did they cease their flight till they had teached 
the banks of the Rhine, about fifty miles distant from 
the place of combat. There only a few escaped, 
some by swimming, others by boats. Of this last 
number was Ariovistus, who, embarking in a small 
vessel he found by the edge of the river, got safe to 
the other side : all the rest were cut to pieces in 
the pursuit by our cavalry. Ariovistus had two 
wives, one a Suevian, whom he h^ brought with 
him from Germany ; the other a Norican, sister to 
King Vocion, whom he had married in Gaul ; both 
perished in this flight. Of his two daughters, one 
was killed, the other taken prisoner. C. Valerius 
Presillus, whom his keepers dragged after them in 
their flight, bound with a triple chain, fell in with 
Caesar in person as he w& pursuing the German 
cavalry. Nor was the victory itself more grateful 
to that general than his good fortune in recovering 
out of the hands of the enemy a man j;he most dis- 
tinguished for his probity of the whole province of 
Gaul, his intimate and familiar friend ; and to find 
the joy and success of that day no way diminished 
or clouded by the loss of a person ne so highly 
esteemed. ProciUus told him that lots had been 
thrice drawn inhisovni presence, to decide whether 
he should be mPlJi- alive on the spot, or reserved 
for another time^^ ani that the lot, three times fa- 
vourable, had preserved his life. Mettius was like* 
wise recovered a^l^ronght. 

42. This battle being reported beyond the Rhine, 
the Suevians, who were advanced as far as the banks 
of that river, thought proper to return to their own 
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country ; but retreating in disorder and confusion, 
they were attacked by the Ubians, a people border- 
ing on the Rhine; and tfkany of them cut to pieces. 
Cffisar having in one campaign .put an end to two 
very considerable wars, went into winter-quarters 
somewhat sooner than the season of the year re- 
quired. He distributed his army among the Se- 
quani, left Labienus to command in his absence, and 
set out himself for Cisalpine Gaul, to preside in the 
assembly of the states. 



BOOK II. 

1. In the winter, while Caesar was in Hither Gaul, 
as we have intimated above, he was alarmed by fre- 
quent reports, which were also confirmed by letters 
from Labienus, that all the Belgians, who, as has 
been said, possessed one of the three divisions of 
Gaul, had joined in a league against the people of 
Rome, and ratified it by an exchange of hostages. 
The causes of this confederacy were : first, their 
fear lest the Romans, having subdued all the rest of 
Gaul, should next turn their arms against them ; and 
then the persuasions and importunity of some among 
the Celtae, many of whom, as they had greatly dis- 
liked the neighbourhood of the Get^ans in Gaul, so 
were they no less displeased to see a Roman army 
take up winter-quarters and grow habitusd in the 
country ; others, from a levity an#»ilIconstancy of 
temper, were fdnd of every project that tended to 
a revolution. In fine, some were influenced by am- 
bitious views, it b^ing usual in Gaul for such as 
were most powerful in their several states, and had 
men and money at command, to exercise a kind of 
Mvereignty over their fellow-subjects, wiucl^ they 
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foresaw would be greatly checked by the authority 
and credit of the Romans in Gaul. 

2. Caesar, roused by these messages and reports, 
levied two new legions in Hither Gaul, and early in 
the spring sent Q. Pedius, his lieutenant, to conduct 
them over the Alps. Himself, as soon as there be- 
gan to be forage in the fields, came to the army ; 
he commissioned the Senones, and other Gauls who 
bordered on the Belgians, to inform themselves of 
the motions and designs of the confederates, and 
send him from time to time an exact account. They 
all agreed in their reports, that they were levying 
troops, and drawing their forces to a general ren- 
dezvous : whereon, thinking he ought no longer to 
delay marching against them, and having settled 
the necessary supphes for his army, he decamped, 
and in fifteen days arrived on the confines of the 
Belgians. ^ 

3. As his approach was sudden, and much earlier 
than had been expected, the Rhemi, who of all the 
Belgians lay the nearest to Celtic Gaul, despatched 
Iccius and Autobrigius, the two principal men of 
their state, to represent to Caesar, " that they put 
themselves and fortunes under the power and pro- 
tection of the Romans, as having neither approved 
of the designs of the rest of the Belgians, nor had 
any share in their confederacy against the people 
of Rome : that, on the contrary, they were ready to 

S've hostages, to execute his commands, to receive 
m into their towns, and to furnish him with corn 
and other supplies for his army ; that indeed the 
rest of the Bi^lyans were all in arms, and that the 
Germans on this side the Rhine had associated with 
them : nay, that so universal and prevalent was the 
infatuation, they had not even been able to draw 
off the Suessiones, a people united to them by the 
nearest ties of blood and friendship, who were sub- 
ject to the same laws, lived under the same form 
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of government, and acknowledged but one commoii 
magistrate.'^ 

4. Ceesar inquiring of the ambassadors what states 
had taken up arms, of what name and consideration, 
and what forces they could bring into the field, 
found that the Belgians were for the most part Ger- 
mans originally, who, having formerly crossed the 
Rhine, had been drawn by the fertility oiT the country 
to settle in those parts, after driving out the ancient 
inhabitants ; that in the late eruption of the Teu- 
tones and Cimbri, when all the other provinces of 
Gaul were overrun, they alone had ventured to stand 
on their defence, nor suffered the barbarians to set 
foot in their territories ; whence it happened, that 
presuming on so well known an instance of their 
bravery, they laid claim to great authority, and 
challenged high military renown. As to their num- 
bers, tlie Rhemi told him they could give him the most 
exact information, because in consequence of their 
affinity and, neighbourhood, they had opportunities 
of knowing' what quota of men each particular state 
had promised to furnish in the common council of 
Belgium. ** That the Bellovaci held the* most dis- 
tinguished rank, as ' surpassing all the other states 
in prowess, authority, and number of forces ; that 
they were able to muster a hundred thousand fight- 
ing men, and had promised out of that number sixty 
thousand chosen troops, in consideration of which 
they demanded the whole administration of the war. 
That next to them in dignity were the Suessiones, 
a people bordering on their own territories, and pos- 
sessed of a very large and fruitful country, over 
which even of late years, Divitiacus had been king, 
one of the most powerful princes of all Gaul, and 
who, besides his dominions in those parts, reigned 
also over Britain ; that their present sovereign was 
Galba, whose singular prudence and justice had 
procured him, by the consent of all the confederates, 
the supreme command in the war : that these hAd 

Fa 
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within their territories twelve fortified towns, and 
promised to bring into the field fifty thousand men : 
that the like number had been stipulated by the 
Nervians, who, inhabiting the remotest provinces 
of Gaul, were esteemed the most fierce and warlike 
of all the Belgian nations : that the Atrebatians 
were to furnish fifteen thousand, the Ambiani ten 
thousand, the Morini twenty-five thousand, the Me* 
napians nine thousand, the Caletes ten thousand, 
the Yelocassians and Veromanduans the like num- 
ber ; the Atuatici twenty-nine thousand ; and the 
Condrusians, Eburones, Ceresians, and Paemani, all 
comprehended under the common name of Germans, 
forty thousand. 

5. Caesar, exhorting the men of Rheims to con- 
tinue firm in their alliance, and promising amply to 
reward their fidelity, ordered the whole bcSy of their 
senate to repair to his camp, and the sons of their 
principal nobility to be brought him as hostages, all 
which was accordingly performed by the day ap- 
pointed. He then addressed himself to Divitiacus, 
the ifiduan, representing, in the warmest manner, 
of what consequence it was to the common cause 
to divide the forces of the enemy, that he might 
not be reduced to the necessity of encountering so 
great a multitude at once. This, he told him, might 
easily be effected, if the iGduans would march their 
forces into the territories of the Bellovaci, to 
plunder and lay waste the country. With these in- 
structions he dismissed them. 

6. Meantime, being informed by his scouts and 
the people of Rheims, that all the forces of the 
Belgians were marching towards him in a body, and 
that they were even advanced within a few miles, 
he made all the haste he could to pass his army over 
the Axona, which divides the Rhemi from the rest of 
the Belgians, and encamped on' the farther side of 
that river. By this situation he secured all behind 
lum, covered one side of his camp with the river, 
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and rendered the communication with the Rhemi, 
and those other states whence he expected to be 
supplied with provisions, safe and easy. Adjoining 
to his camp was a bridge over the river; there he 
placed a strong guard, and left Q. Titurius ^abinus, 
his lieutenant, on the other side, with six cohorts. 
He then drew round his camp a ditch eighteen feet 
broad, strengthened with a rampart twelve feet high. 

7. The Belgians, in their march, fell furiously on 
Bibrax, a town belonging to the Rhemi, about eight 
miles distant from Caesar's camp. The inhabitants, 
with great difficulty, held out against that day's as- 
sault. The maimer of storming a town is the same 
among the Belgians as among the Gauls ; for having 
surrounded the walls with the whole body of their 
army, and by a continual discharge from their slings 
cleared the ramparts, they approach the gates under 
covert of their bucklers, and undermine the walls. 
This was easy in the present case, because the mul- 
titude employed in throwing stones and darts wto 
so great, that none of the garrison durst appear on 
the walls. When night hsd put an end to the as- 
sault, Iccius, who then commanded in the town, a 
man of principal rank and authority among the 
Rhemi, and one of those who had come ambassa- 
dors to Caesar to treat about a peace, despatched 
messengers to acquaint liim, that unless he was speed- 
ily relieved, it would be impossible for him to hold 
out any longer. • 

8. Hereon Caesar, making use of those for guides 
who had come express to Ins camp from Iccius, de- 
tached about midnight a party of Cretan and Numi- 
dian archers, with some Balearean slingf^fi, to the 
assistance of the garrison. Their arri^ L - encour- 
aged the besieged to stand on their defence, and in- 
spired them with hopes of repulsing the enemy,, 
who now began to* despair of success, when thoy 
heard that a reinforcement had entered the town. 
Wherefore, after a short stay before the place, hav- 
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ing plundered all the country round about, and burnt 
the houses and villages wherever they came, they 
marched in a body towards Caesar's camp, and 
posted themselves within two miles of his army, 
inclosing a space of more than eight thousand paces 
in circumference, as near as could be computed 
from the smoke and fires of their camp. 

9. Cassar at first resolved to avoid coming to a 
battle, as well on account of the numbers of the 
enemy, as the high opinion entertained of their 
courage. He suffered the horde, however, to en- 
gage daily in small skirmishes, that he might the 
better judge of the valour of the Belgian troops, and 
the resblution and bravery of his own men. Find- 
ing that the Romans were nothing inferior to their 
enemy in courage, he resolved to wait for them 
before his camp ; the ground being very commo- 
dious, and as it were formed by nature for the recep- 
tion of an army : for ^he hill on which the camp 
stood, rising with an easy ascent from the plain^ 
was but just of a sufficient breadth on the side facing 
the enemy to receive the several lines of the army, 
drawn up in order of battle. On the right-hand 
and on the left the descent was steep, whereby the 
mountain swelling in front, but gradually abating 
its declivity as you advanced to wards, the bottom, 
came at last to a plain. Along each side of the hill 
Caesar dug a trench of about four hundred paces in 
length, and built forts at the extremities, where he 
placed engines to repulse the enemy, should they 
offer to attack him in flank, or endeavour during the 
fight to surround him with their numbers. These 
di8positi(yQ,s being made, and having left the two 
new-leviicilegions in his camp, as a body of reserve 
in case of need,>he drew up the other six in order 
pf battle. The Belgians likewise drew up their 
tropins, and stood fronting our army. 

fo. Between Caesar and the enemy there was a 
small morass. The Belgians waited to see if we 
fTouId pass it : our men, on the other hand, wore 
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ready in arms, that, should the enemy attempt to 
come over, they might fall on them, and take ad- 
vantage of their confusion. Meantime the cavalry 
on both sides engaged ; but as neither army would 
hazard the passage of the morass, Caesar, who had 
the better in the skirmish of the horse, led back his 
men to their camp. The Belgians marched directly 
towards the Axona, which, as We have said, lay be- 
hind our camp, and, having foimd a ford, endeavoured 
to pass over part of their army. Their design was, 
if possible, to make themselves masters of the fort 
where Q. Titurius <;ommanded, and break down the 
bridge, or, should they fail in that attempt, to ravage 
and lay waste the territories of the Rhemi, whence 
our army was supplied with provisions. 

11. Caesar being informed of these things by Titu- 
rius, crossed the bridge with his cavalry, light-armed 
Numidians, archers, and slingers, and marched to at- 
tack the enemy. A very sharp conflict ensued ; for 
the Romans falling on them while they were yet pass- 
ing the river, and by reason of their disorder unable to 
defend themselves, slew great numbers. The rest, 
who with undafmted courage advanced on the bodies 
of their companions, were repulsed by the multitude 
of darts from our men ; and the cavahry surroimding 
those that were already got over, put them all to the 
sword. The Belgians being thus disappointed, both 
in their design on Bibrax, and the passage of the 
Axona, finding too that provisions began to be scarce, 
and that our army could not bo drawn to fight them 
at a disadvantage, called a council of war. It was 
there judged most expedient to separate, and return 
every man to his own country, with a resolution, 
however, to assemble from all parts, in d fence of 
that state whose territories should be first invaded 
by the Romans : for they concluded it much safer to 
carry on the war at homel where they might have 
provisions and every thing at command, than ven- 
ture a battle within the confines of a foreign state. 
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These reasons were at the same time backed by a 
still more powerful consideration ; for the Bellovaci 
having intelligence that Divitiacus and the iGduans 
were advancing towards their territories, could not 
be restrained from marching directly homewards, 
to defend their own country. 

13. This resolution being taken about the second 
watch of the night they left their camp with great 
noise and timiult, regarding neither the order of their 
march, nor the due subordination of command, but 
each man pressing for the foreinost rank, that he 
might get the sooner home ; insomuch that their 
retreat had all the appearance of a precipitate flight. 
Cssar, who had immediate notice of this from his 
spies, apprehending some stratagem, because he as 
yet knew nothing of the reason of their departure, 
would not stir out of his trenches. But early in 
the morning, on more certain intelligence of their 
retreat, he detached all the cavalry, under Q. Pedius 
and Arunculeius Cotta, his lieutenants, to harass and 
retard them in their march. T. Labienus had or- 
ders to follow with three legions. These falUng on 
their rear, and pursuing them many|hiiles, made a 
dreadful slaughter of the flying troops. While the 
rear, on finding themselves attacked, faced about 
and valiantly sustained the charge of our men, the 
vanguard, as fancying themselves out of danger, 
were not to be restrained either by necessity or the 
voice ojf their commanders, but on hearing the 
alarm behind them broke their ranks, and betook 
themselves to flight. Thus the Romans, with little 
or no loss on their side, continued the slaughter all 
the remaining part of the day. About sunset they 
ffave over the pursuit, and in obedience to the orders 
Siey had received, returned to their camp. 

13. ^he next day, before the enemy had time to, 
rally, or recover out of their consternation, Caesar 
led his army into the territories of the Suessiones, 
which join to those of the Rhemi ; and after a loiijif 
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tnarch reached Noviodunum. He was in hopes of 
carrying the town by assault, because he understood 
it was destitute of a garrison ; but as the ditch was 
broad, and the wall very high, the defendants, though 
few in number, withstood all his efforts ; wherefore, 
having fortified his camp, he began to provide en^ 

S'nes, and get every thing in readiness for a siege, 
eantime such of the Suessiones as had escaped 
the late slaughter threw themselves during the night 
into the town. But Caesar advancing his prepara- 
tions with great expedition, and approaching under 
cover of his mantelets to the very walls, where he 
cas^ up a mount and planted his battering towers, 
the Gauls astonished at the greatness of the works, 
as having never seen or heard of any such before, 
and at the despatch wherewith they were carried on, 
sent deputies to treat about a surrender, and by the 
mediation of the Rhemi obtained conditions of 
peace. 

14. Caesar^ having received the principal men of 
their state as hostages, among whom were the 
two sons of Galba, their king, and obliged them to 
deliver up all their arms, admitted the Suessiones 
to a surrender, and led his army against the Bellovaci. 
These, retiring with their effects into Bratuspantium, 
their capital city, and understanding that Caesar 
was advanced within five miles of the town, sent a 
deputation of all their old men, who came forth in 
venerable procession to meet him, signifying, by out- 
stretched hands, and in the most submissive terms, that 
they put themselves under his power and protection, 
nor pretended to appear in arms against the people of 
Rome ; and when he approached still nearer the city, 
and encamped within view of the walls, the women 
and children from the ramparts, with extended 
arms, according to the custom of their country, 
besought the Romans for peace. 

16. Hereon Divitiacus, who, after the retreat of 
the Belgian army, had dismissed the ^duans, and 
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returned to Caesar^s camp, interposed in their beha}f, 
representing " that the Bellovaci had always lived 
in strict friendship and alliance with the ^diians : 
that the artful insinuations of their chiefs, who mis- 
represented Caesar as one that had enslaved the 
iEduan state, and held it under an ignominious 
t3rranny and oppression, had alone induced them to 
forsake their ancient allies, and take up arms against 
the people of Rome : that the authors of this advice, 
seeing its pernicious effects, and the ruin they had 
brought on their country, were' retired into Bntain : 
that not only the Bellovaci themselves, but the iEdu- 
ans too, in their behalf, implored his clemency an4 for- 
giveness : that in granting their request, ne would 
greatly enlarge the credit and authority of the 
^duans among the Belgian states ; which was of 
80 much the greater moment, as in all their wars 
they were wo/oit to have recourse to them for assist- 
ance." Caesar, out of regard to Divitiacus and the 
^duans, promised to grant them pardon and pro- 
tection ; but as they were possessed of very exten- 
sive territories, and surpassed in power and number 
of forces all the other Belgian states, he demanded 
six hundred hostages. 

16. These being accordingly delivered, together 
with all their arms, Caesar lejft their city, and ad- 
vanced into the country of the Ambiani, who sub- 
mitted immediately on his approach. Adjoining to 
them were the Nervians : of whose manners and 
genius Caesar inquiring, found " that they suffered 
no resort of merchants into their cities, nor would 
aUow of the importation of wine, (yr other coip- 
modities tending to luxury; as imagining that 
thereby the minds of men were enfeebled, and their 
martial fire and coiurage extinguished: that they 
were men of a warlike spirit, but altogether unac- 
quainted with the refinements of life: that they 
continually inveighed against the rest of the Bel- 
gians, for ignominiously submitting to the Roman 
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3Wke, and abandoning the steady brayery of their 
ancestors. In fine, that they had openly declared 
their resolution of neither sending ambassadors to 
Caesar, nor accepting any terras of peace." Cssar^ 
after a march of three days across their territories^ 
understood from some prisoners ** that he vras now 
advanced within ten miles of the Sambre, on the 
other side of which the enemy had posted them- 
selves, and there waited the coming up of the Ro- 
mans : that they had be^i joined by the Atrebatians 
and Veromanduans, neighbouring nations, whom they 
,had persuaded to take part in, and share the fortune 
of the war : that they expected also to be reinforced 
by the Atnatici, who were already on their march : 
and that all their women, and such as on account 
of their age were unfit to bear arms, had been con- 
veyed to a place of safety, inaccessible by reason 
of the marshes that surrounded it." 

17. Caesar, on this intelligence, sent his scouts 
and centurions before to choose out a convenient 
place for his camp. Meantime, as many of the 
Belgians who had lately submitted, and also not a 
few Gauls, followed the Roman army; some of 
these, as was afterward known from the prisoners ^ 
observing the order and disposition of our march, 
deserted in the night to the enemy, and informed 
them *' that the several legions were separated from 
one another by a number of carriages posted between 
them : that they would therefore have a favourable 
opportunity, as soon as the first legion had arrived 
in the camp, and while the rest were yet a great 
way behind, of failing on it encumbered with the 
baggage, and obtaining an easy victory ; by which, 
and the plunder of the carriages, they would strike 
such a terror through the whole army as must 
necessarily draw after it a total defeat." This ad- 
vice was the more readily listened to, because of 
old, the Nervians, being very weak in horse (nor 
even as yet have they greatly increased their 
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?^^foot). in order to secure themselves against 
SeiLiSadsofthecay^^^ 

ioS everywhere fortified the country with bam- 
f^oes of young trees ; which being split in the 
middle and bent down on both sides, the void spaces 
'"Lg si) closely interwoven with brambles, thorns, 
!nd a multitude of boughs, issuing from the trees 
themselves, that they formed a fence not only im- 
possible to be passed, but even to be seen through. 
Xs these, therefore, must greatly impede and perplex 
the march of the Roman army, they thought the 
advice given them by the Belgians was by no means 
to be neglected. 

18. The place chosen by our men for their camp 
was a hill, running with an even descent from the 
summit till it reached the banks of the Sambre. 
Directly opposite to this, on the farther side of the 
river, and at the distance of about two hundred 
paces, was another hill, of a like acclivity with the 
former, plain and open round the bottom, but covered 
on the top with woods, so thick that they hindered 
the prospect. Among these woods the enemy lay 
concealed, and only a few squadrons of horse ap- 
peared on the open ground by the river side, whose 
depth in that place did not exceed three feet. 

19. Caesar having sent the cavalry before, followed 
himself with the rest of the army. But the order 
and disposition of his march differed from the ac- 
count given in to the enemy by the Belgians : for 
knowing that the Nervians were near, he led up six 
legions in front, ready equipped for battle, according 
to his usual custom. After them followed the bag- 
gage of the whole army; and then the two new 
legions, who closed the march, and served as a 
guard to the carriages. Meantime the Roman cav- 
alry, with the slingers and archers, having passed 
the river, engaged the enemies' horse : but as they 
Tetired from time to time into the woods, and again 
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tmllied on our nren, who durst not pursue them 
beyond the open ground, the «ix legions that formed 
the van, coming up during these successive ren- 
counters, began to intrench themseWes. When the 
first line of our carriages appeared within sight of 
those that lay concealed in the woods, which was 
the time previously concerted by the enemy for 
giving the onset, the Nervians, who stood ready 
drawn up within the thicket, and had mutuary ex- 
horted one another to a resolute behaviour, rushed 
suddenly forward \vith all their forces, and fell furi- 
ously on our cavalry. These being easily repulsed 
and broken, they ran down with incredible speed to 
the Sambre ; insomuch, that at one and the same 
instant they seemed to be in the woods, m the river, 
and charging our men on the other side. Nor were 
they less expeditious in mounting the hill, and 
attacking those who were employed in fortifying 
the camp. 

20. Now had Caesar all the parts of a general on 
his hands at once : to erect the standard, which was 
the signal for the men to fly to arms ; to proclaim 
the battle by sound of trumpet ; to draw off the 
soldiers from the works ; to recall those that were 
gone to fetch materials for the rampart, to draw up 
the array in order of battle, to encourage bis men, 
and give the word of onset ; in most of which he 
was prevented by the shortness of the time, and the 
sudden assault of the enemy. In this emergency 
two things chiefly contributed to the preservation 
of the Romans : one, the ability and experience of 
the soldiers, who, practised in former battles, knew 
their duty, and what was expedient in the present 
conjuncture, no less than the officers themselves ; 
the other, the orders given by Caesar to his several 
lieutenants not to quit the works and the legions 
where they commanded till the fortifications of the 
camp were fimshed; for these, on seeing the danger 
and sudden approach of the enemy, waited not for 
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new iiistractions from the general, but gave forth 
such orders as their own prudence and the present 
necessity suggested. 

2 1 . Caesar having made the necessary dispositions, 
ran to encourage his men ; and, as chance ordered 
it, fell in with the tenth legion. When exhorting 
them in few words to exert their wonted bravery, 
and manfully sustain the assault without terror or 
dismay* as he saw the enemy within reach of dart, 
he gave the signal to engage. Hastening thence to 
another quarter of the field, he found the battle al- 
ready begun. So short was the time allowed us to 
prepare ourselves, and such the resolution and im- 
petuosity of the Nervians in rushing to the encoun- 
ter, that neither could the officers find leisure to 
regulate the ensigns, nor the soldiers to put on their 
helmets, or uncase their targets. Each man, as he 
arrived from the works, joined himself to the first 
standard that came in his way, that he might not 
lose that time in looking for his own company which' 
was to be emfdoyed in fighting the enemy. 

23. The army being drawn up rather according to 
the nature of the place, the declivity of the hill, and 
the particular necessity of the time, than agree^ly 
to order and the rules of war, as the legions were 
forced to engage separately, some in one place, 
some in another, and the view of the fight was every- 
where interrupted by the thick hedges described 
above, it was not possible in these circumstances to 
distinguish with any certainty where to send the 
necessary supplies, how to provide against the exi- 
gences of the field, nor indeed for one man to have 
cm eye to all the occurrences that called for notice 
and redress. In such an unequal situation of things, 
therefore, much room was left for the various events 
and interposition of fortune. 

23. The soldiers of the ninth and tenth legions, 
who were on the left of the army, having cast their 
4sat8, adiranced against the Atrebatians, with whom 
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it was their fortune to engage. These, now weary, 
breathless, and overpowered with wounds, were 
quickly driven from the higher ground quite back to 
the Sambre ; where the Romans, still pressing them 
sword in hand, slew great numbers as they endeav- 
oured to pass the river. Nor did our men decline 
pursuing them to the other side ; but following too 
^ far, till they were drawn into a place of disadvantage, 
the enemy suddenly faced about, and renewed tke 
charge ; yet were a second time obliged to betake 
themselves to flight. So, likewise, in another quar- 
ter of the Held, the eleventh and eighth legions, hav- 
ing overthrown the Veromanduans, against whom 
they fought, drove them from the Mgl^r ground >to 
the very banks of the river. 

24. AS by this means- the front and left side of the 
Roman camp lay in a manner quite exposed (for 
the tweiCth Region, and not far from that the seventh, 
•were postedin the right wing), the Nervians, headed 
by Boduognatus, their king, advanced thither in a 
close body ; and while one party endeavoured to 
surround the legions by taking them in flank, the rest 
mounted the hiU, in order to get possession of the 
camp. At the same time our cavalry, with the 
light-armed infantry, who in the very beginning of 
the engagement had been repulsed and broken, as 
we have related above, returning to the camp, and 
meeting the enemy in front, a^ain betook themselves 
to flight. The servants too of the army, who from 
the top of the hill had beheld our men vietorious, 
and pursuing the enemy across the river, having 
sallied out for the sake of plunder, when they now 
looked back and saw the Nervians in possession of 
the camp, fled with the utmost precipitation. This 
confusion was still more increased by the clamour 
and uproar of those that attended the carriages ; in- 
somuch, that the panic spreading on all sides, each 
man thought of - provMing^ for his safety by flight. 
The cavalry of Treves, who were in the biggest 
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esteem among the Gaids for their valour, and had 
been sent by the state to reinforce Caesar's army, 
alarmed by these several appearances, when they 
45aw our camp filled with multitudes of the enemy, 
the legions overpowered, and in a manner quite sur- 
rounded ; the horse, archers, slingers, and Numidi- 
ans routed, dispersed, and flying on all hands; im- 
agining all was lost, returned to their own country, 
aod reported that the Romans were utterly over- 
thrown, and their camp and baggage in possession 
ef the enemy. 

25. Caesar, having encouraged the tenth legion, 
hastened to the right wing of the army. He there 
found his men overpowered by the enemy; the 
^ensigns of the twelfth legion all crowded into one 
place, and the soldiers themselves standing so close 
together, that they had not room to use their arms ; 
all the centurions of the fourth cohort slain, the 
«t^idard-bearer killed, and the standard taken ; the 
icenturions of the other cohorts almost all either 
killed or dangerously wounded; among these P, 
^Sextius Baculus, the first centurion of the legion, a 
man of great courage, so weakened by the midtitude 
of his wounds that he was hardly able to support 
himself ; the rest discouraged, and avoiding the fight, 
and some even running away, because abandoned by 
the troox)s that were to sustain them ; the enemy 
pressing vigorously in front from the lower groimd, 
.at the same time flanking the legions on either side 
with great fury: in a word, things reduced to the last 
extremity, and no body of reserve to restore the 
battle. Whereon, snatching a buckler from a soldier 
who stood in the rear of the legion, for he himself 
was come hither without one, and pressing to the 
front of the battle, he called the centurions by name, 
encouraged the rest, and commanded the soldiers to 
advance the ensigns, and widen their ranks, that they 
might he the more at liberty to use their swords, 
fiis arrival inspirisgth^ men with hope, and jDSviving 
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their courage, as every one was ambitious of dis- 
tinguishing himself in the presence of his general, 
and even in his greatest extremity, redoubled his 
efforts, the progress of the enemy was alittle checked. 

26. Caesar observing that the seventh legion, which 
fought at some distance from the other, was likewise 
very much pressed by the enemy, commanded the 
military tribunes to draw the two legions together 
by degrees, and joining them back to back, oppose 
the enemy with a double front. This being done, 
as they were now in a condition to support each 
t>ther, and no longer feared being surrounded, they 
began to make a more vigorous opposition, and fight 
with greater courage. Meantime the two new le- 
gions that formed the rear of our army, and had been 
appointed to guard the baggage, hearing of the battle, 
advanced with all possible speed, and were seen by 
the Nervians from the top of the hill ; and T. La- 
bi enus, who had made himself master of the enemy's 
camp, observing from the higher ground how matters 
went on our side, detached the tenth, legion to our 
assistance. These understanding by the flight of our 
cavalry and servants fhe distress we were in, and 
the danger that threatened the camp, the legions 
and the general made all the haste they coidd to 
Join us. 

27. The arrival of this detachment produced so 
great a change in our favour, that many of the 
•soldiers, who before lay oppressed with wounds, 
now resuming courage, and supporting themselves 
with their shields, renewed the fight. Nay, the very 
servants of the camp, observing the consternation of 
the enemy, unarmed as they were, rushed among their 
armed battalions. The cavalry, too, striding by ex- 
traordinary efforts of valour to wipe away the igno- 
miny of their late flight, charged the enemy in all 
places where the void spaces between the legions suf- 
fered them to advance. Meantime, the Nervians, 
though now reduced to the last extremity, exerted 
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themselves with such determined courage, that their 
front ranks being cut off, those who stood behind 
mounted the bodies of the slain, and thence con- 
tinued to maintain the fight ; and when these too by 
their fall had raised a mountain of carcasses, such as 
remained ascending the pile, poured their javelins 
on us as from a rampart, and even returned the darts 
thrown at them by our men. Fame therefore de- 
ceived not in proclaiming so loudly the bravery of 
a people, who thus ventured to cross a very broad 
rivet, to climb the steepest banks, and rush on an 
enemy possessed of all the advantages of ground : 
difficulties which though seemingly insurmountable, 
appeared yet as nothing to men of their resolution 
and magnanimity. 

28. The battle being ended, and the name and 
nation of the Nervians in a manner quite extin- 
guished, the old men (who, with the women and 
children, as we have related above, had been con- 
veyed into a pi ace surrounded with bogs and marshes), 
tiearing of this terrible overthrow, and judging that 
nothing would be able to stop the progress of the 
conquerors, or protect the conquered from their 
victorious arms, resolved with the consent of all that 
survived the late disaster, to send ambassadors to 
Caesar and surrender themselves. These in reciting 
the calamities of their -country, represented, that of 
six hundred senators, there remained only three ; and 
that from sixty thousand fighting, men they were 
reduced to five hundred. Caesar, as a proof of his 
compassion towards this brave and unfortunate peo- 
ple, readily took thei« under his protection ; allowing 
them free and . full possession of their towns and 
territories, and strictly commanding all the neigh- 
bouring nations to abstain from injuries and wrongs. 

29. The Atuatici, of whom mention has been 
made above, being on their march with all their 
forces to join the Nervians, and hearing of their de- 
feat, immediately returned home ; when, abandoning 
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all their other towns and castles, they conveyed them- 
selves and their riches into a place of great strengfth, 
which nature had fortified with uncommon care ; 
for it was on every side surrounded with high rocks 
and precipices, having only one avenue of about two 
hundred feet broad, that approached the town with 
a gentle rising. Here they raised a double wall of 
prodigious height, whereon, as a further security, 
they laid great numbers of huge stones and strong 
pointed beanls. This people were descended from 
the Teutones and Cinibri, who, in their march to- 
wards the Alps and Italy, left their heavy baggage 
on this side the Rhine, with a detachment of six 
thousand men to guard it. These, after the final 
overthrow of their countrymen, being for many years 
harassed and persecuted by the neighbouring states, 
sometimes invading others, sometimes defending 
themselves, at last, with the consent of all the bor- 
dering nations, obtained peace, and chose this place 
for a habitation. 

30. On the first arrival of the Roman army'they 
made frequent sallies from the town, and engaged 
our men in small skirmishes. But Caesar,^ having 
drawn a Ime of contravallation twelve feet high, 
fifteen miles in circumference, and everywhere well 
fortified with redoubts, they kept themselves within 
their walls. When: we had npw finished our ap- 
proaches, cast up a mount, and were preparing a 
tower of assault behind the works, they began at 
first to deride us from the battlements, and in re- 
proachful language ask the meaning of that pro- 
digious engine raised at such a distance ! With what 
hands or strength, men of our size and make (for 
the Gauls, who are for the most part very tall, de- 
spise the small stature of the Romans) could hope 
to bring forward so unwieldy a machine against their 
walls? 

31. But when they saw it removed, and approach* 
jug near the town, astonished at the new and un- 
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usual appearance, they sent ani(>as8adors to Caesar to 
sue for peace. These being accordingly introduced, 
told liim ^ that they doubted not but the Romans 
were aided in their wars by the gods themselves ; it 
seeming to them a more than human task to trans- 

Eort with such facility an engine of that amazing 
eight, by which they were brought on a level with 
their enemies, and enabled to engage them in close 
fight : that they therefore put themselves and for- 
tunes into his hands, requesting only, that if his 
clemency and goodness, of which they had heard so 
much from others, had determined him to spare the 
Atuatici, he would not deprive them of their arms : 
that the neighbouring nations were almost all their 
enemies, as envying their superior valour ; nor would 
it be possible for them to defend themselves from 
their attacks if their arms were taken away : in 
fine, that if such must be their fate, thev would 
rather choose to undergo any fortune from the hands 
of the Romans than expose themselves to be cruelly 
butchered by those over whom they had been wont 
to exercise dominion." 

32. To this Caesar replied, " that in regard of his 
usual conduct on these occasions, rather thaji for 
any merit of theirs, he was willing to grant them 
terms of peace, provided they submitted before the 
battering-ram touched their walls ; but that no sur- 
render would be accepted unless they agreed to de- 
liver up their arms : that he would take the same 
care of them as he had before done of the Nervians, 
and lay his express commands on the neighbouring 
nations to abstain from all injuries towards a people 
who had put themselves under the protection of the 
Romans." The ambassadors returning with this 
answer to their countrymen, they accepted in s^^ear- 
ance the conditions offered them by Csesar, and threw 
so vast a quantity of arms into the ditch before the 
town that the heap almost reached to t\ke top of 
the wall. NeverthelesSy as was afterward kiiown» 
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they retained about a third part, and concealed them 
privately within the town. The gates being thrown , 
open, they enjoyed peace for the remaining part of 
that day. 

33. In the evening Caesar ordered the gates to be 
shut, and the soldiers to quit the town, that no iqr 
jury might be offered to the inhabitants during the 
night. Whereon the Atuatici, in consequence of a 
design they had before concerted, imagining that 
the Romans, after a surrender of the place, would 
either set no guard at all, or at least keep watch 
with less precaution, partly arming themselves with 
such weapons as they had privately retained, partly 
with targets made of bark or wicker, and covered 
over hastily with hides, made a furious sally about 
midnight with all their forces, and charged our works 
on that side where they seemed to be of easiest 
access. 

34. The alarm being immediately given by light- 
ing fires, as CaBsar had before commanded, the sol- 
diers ran to the attack from the neighbouring forts. 
A very sharp conflict ensued ; for the enemy, now 
driven to despair, and having no hope but in their 
valour, fought with all possible bravery, though the 
Konians had the advantage of the ground, and poured 
their javelins on them both from the towers and the 
top of the rampart. About four thousand were slain 
on the spot, and the rest obliged to retire into the 
town. Next day the gates were forced, no one 
offering to make the least resistance, and the army 
having taken possession of the place, the inhabitants, 
to the number of fifty-three thousand, were sold for 
slaves. 

35. About the same time P. Crassus, whom Caesar 
had sent with a legion against the Venetians, Unel- 
lians, Osismians, Curiosolitae, Sesuvians, Aulerci, 
and Rhedones, maritime states inhabiting along the 
seacoasty despatched messengers to acquaint him 
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that all thefse nations had submitted to the dominion 
and authority of the Ronians. 

36. The campaign being ended, and all the prov- 
inces of Gaul subdued, 8uch was the opinion con* 
ceived of this war among all the barbarians round 
ibout, that even the nations beyond the Rhine sent 
ambassadors to CsBsar, offering to give hostages and 
submit to his commands. But he l]«ing then in haste 
to return to Italy and lUyricum, ordered them to at- 
tend him the next spring. Meantime, having dis- 
posed his army into winter-quarters in the territories 
of the Andes, Turones, and Camutes, which statea 
lav the nearest to the provinces that had been the seat 
or the jWar, he himself set out for Italy. The senate^ 
being informed of these successes by Caesar's letters, 
decreed a thanksgiving of fifteen days ; a number 
never allowed to any general before. 



BOOK III. 

1. Cjesar, on his departure for Italy, sent Sergius 
Galba with the twelfth legion and part of the 
cavalry agamst the Nantuates, Veragrians, and Se- 
duni, whose territories extend from the confines of 
the Allobrogians, the lake Lemanus, and the river 
Rhone, all the way to the top of the Alps. His de- 
sign in this expedition was to open a free passage 
over those mountains to the Roman merchants, who 
had hitherto travelled them with great danger, and 
subject to many grievous exactions. Galba, whose 
orders also were to put the legion into winter-quar- 
ters in those parts, if he saw it necessary, after 
some successful encounters, and making himself 
master of several forts, was addressed by ambas- 
sadors from all nations round. Having settled the 
terms of peace, and received hostages for their 
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fidelity, lie resolved to quarter two cohorts among 
the Nantuates, and himself, with the other cohorts, 
to winter in a to^iirn of the Yeragrians, called Octo- 
durus. This town, which is situated in the midst 
of a valley, on a plain of no great extent, is bounded 
on all sides by very high mountains. As it was 
divided into two parts by a river, he left one part to 
the Gauls, and assigned the other to his legion for 
their winter-quarters, commanding it to be fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. 

'2. After many days spent here, and that orders 
had been given for the bringing in of corn to supply 
the camp, he was suddenly informed by his spies 
that the Gauls had abandoned in the night that part 
of the city allotted to them, and that the impending 
mountains were covered with great multitudes of the 
Yeragrians and Seduni. Many reasons conspired to 
induce the Gauls to this sudden resolution of renew- 
ing the war, and falling on our men. First, the small 
number of the Roman troops, who were therefore 
despised by the enemy, as not amounting in all to 
one legion; two entire cohorts having been detached, 
and even of those that remained with Galba, many 
being gone out in quest of provisions ; and then their 
persuasion that by reason of the inequality of the 
ground, where it would be easy for them to pour on 
us from the tops of the mountains, and overwhelm 
us with their darts, our men would not be able to 
stand the very first assault. Add to all this, their 
inward regret at seeing their children torn from them 
under the name of hostages ; and that the^r firmly 
believed it to be the design of the Romans, in seiz- 
ins the summits of the mountains, not only to open 
atree passage over the Alps, but to secure to them- 
selves the perpetual possession of those parts, and 
annex them to the adjoining province. 

3. On this intelligence Galba, who had neither 
completed the fortifications of his camp, nor laid in 
BuiBcient Btore of com and other provisions^ as litUe 
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to expose himself to the inconstancy of fortune, 
and besides, considering that he had met with an 
opposition he little expected when he first resolved 
to winter in these parts ; above all, finding himself 
in great want of com and forage, the next day set 
fire to the town, and began his march back into tlio 

Province. As there was no enemy in the field to 
isturb or oppose him in his retreat, he brought the 
legion safe into the country of the Nantuates, and 
thence into the territories of the Allobrogians, where 
he put them into winter-<]^uarters. 

7. The insurrection being thus entirely quelled* 
Caesar, for many reasons, believed that Gaul was 
now restored to a state of tranquillity. The Beir 
gians had been overcome, the Germans expelleily 
and the Seduni and other inhabitants of the Alps 
forced to submit. He therefore, in the beginnin|r 
of winter, ventured on a progress into lUyricunii 
from a desire he had to visit those nations, and ac- 
quaint himself with the country, when all on a sud- 
den a new war broke out in Gaul. The occasion of 
it was as follows : the seventh legion, commanded 
by young Cirsissus, was quartered among the Andes, 
a people bordering on the ocean. As there was 
great scarcity of com in these parts, Orassus sent 
some officers of the cavalry and miUtary tribunes 
to solicit a supply from the neighbouring states. Of 
this number were T. Terrasidius, sent to the Eusu- 
bians; M. Trebius Gallus, to the Curiosolitae ; and 
Q. Velanins and T. Silius, to the Venetians. 

8. This last state is by far the most powerful and 
considerable of all the nations inhabiting along the 
seacoast ; and that not only on account of their vast 
shipping, wherewith they drive a mighty traffic to 
Britain, and their skill and experience in naval 
affairs, in which they greatly surpass the other mari- 
time states ; but because, lying on a lar&fe and open 
coast, against which the sea ra^s with great vio- 
lence, and where the havens, being few in number. 
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vte all subject to their jurisdiction, they havie most 
of the nations that trade in those seas tributaries to 
their state. 'Among them the revolt began, by de- 
taining Silius and Velanius, as by this means they 
hoped to recover the hostages they had put into the 
hands of Crassus. The neighbouring states, moved 
by their authority and exarilple, as the Gauls are in 
general very sudden and forward in their resolves, 
detained for the same reason Trebius and Terrasi- 
dius, and speedily despatching ambassadors from 
one to another, they„ by their princes, entered into 
a confederacy of acting in all things with common 
consent, and alike exposing themselves to the same 
issue of fortune, earnestly soliciting at the same 
time the other provinces rather to stand up in de- 
fence of that liberty they had received of their 
ancestors, than tamely submit to the ignominious 
yoke of the Romans. All the nations m the sea- 
coast coming readily into this stfliance, tney jointly 
sent ambassadors to Crassus, to acquaint him, " that 
if he expected to have his officers restored, he must 
first send them back their hostages." 

9. Caesar, having intelligence of these things from 
Crassus, and being then at a great distance from 
Gaul, ordered in the mean time that a number of 
gsdleys should be built oh the Loire, a river which 
runs into the ocean ; and that mariners, rowers, and 
pilots shoidd be drawn together from the province. 
These orders being executed with great despatch, 
he himself, as soon as the season of the year per- 
mitted, came to the army. The Venetians, and 
other states in alliance with them, having notice of 
his arrival, and reflecting at the same time on the 
greatness of their crime, in detaining and loading 
with irons ambassadors, a name ever looked on 
among aU nations as sacred and inviolable, began to 
make preparations proportioned to the danger that 
threatened them, .more especially to provide them- 
aelves with all *kinds of warlike stores ; and that 
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with so much the ^ater alacrity and confideDcey 
as the nature and situation of the country gave them 
good hopes of being able to defend themselves. 
They knew that the passes by land were every- 
where cut asunder, by the many friths and arms of 
the ocean that run up in those parts ; and that the 
approach by sea was not less difficult, on account 
of the small number of harbours and the little 
knowledge the Romans had of the coast. Neither 
did they imagine it possible for our army to con- 
tinue long in that country, by reason of the great 
scarcity of com ; and should even aU these expecta- 
tipns deceive them, they had still a mighty confi- 
dence in the strength and number of their snipping. 
The Romans, they were sensible, had but a very 
inconsiderable fleet ; and were besides perfect 
strangers to the ports, islands, and shallows of the 
coast, where the chief weight of the war was like 
to fall. At the same time they foresaw that our 
pilots, accustomed only to the navigation of the 
Mediterranean, a sea * bounded and shut in on all 
sides by the continent, must needs find themselves 
greatly at a loss, when the}r came to enter the vast 
and open spaces of the wide Atlantic Ocean. In 
consequence of these reflections, and the resolutions 
formed on them, they set about fortifying their 
towns, and conveying all their com into places of 
strength, ordering as many ships as could be got 
together to rendezvous in the Venetian ports ; it 
appearing that Caesar intended to begin the war by 
attacking that state. They likewise brought over 
to their alliance the Osismians, Lexovians, Nan- 
netes, Ambiani, Morini, Diablintes, and Menapians, 
and despatched ambassadors into Britain, which lies 
over-against their coast, to solicit assistance from 
thence. 

10. All these difficulties before mentioned attended 
the prosecution of this war : but Ciesar was urged 
ty many considerations to undertake and carry it on 
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witb yi^ur : the insult offered to the commonwealth, 
In detaming the Roman knights ; a revolt and insur- 
rection, after submission and hostages given ; the 
confederacT of so many states ; above ^, his fear 
lest by neglecting to oppose these first commotions 
he should give encouragement to the other provinces 
of Gaul to follow the example. Reflecting, there- 
fore, on the genius and tempMsr of the Gauls, fond of 
revolutions, and ever forward and ready to engage 
in new wars, and considering at the same time that 
it was the natural bent and disposition of mankind 
to aspire after liberty, and abhor the yoke of servi- 
tude, he -determined, before the infection should 
.-^read wider, to divide his army, and distribute it 
into the several provinces of Gaul. 

11. Pursuant to this design, T, Labienus, his lieu- 
tenant, was sent with the cavalry to Treves, whose 
territory extends alons^ the banks of the Rhine To 
fiim he gave it in charge to take a progress to 
IRheims, and the other Belgian states, in order to 
<retain them in obedience, as likewise to oppose the 
•Crermans, should they attempt by force the passage 
tof the river : a report then prevailing that they had 
%een invited over by the Belgians. P. Crassus, with 
twelve legionary cohorts and a ^eat body of horse, 
liad orders to march into Aquitain, to prevent the 
arrival of any supplies from that quarter, and the 
junction of the forces of so many powerful nations. 
^. Titurius Sabinus, at the head of three legions, 
^entered the country of the UneUians, CuriosolitaB, 
and Lexovians, to find employment for the troops 
that had been drawn together in those parts. To 
young Brutus he gave the command of the fleet, 
and of all the vessels from Gaul, which he had or- 
'dered to be fitted out by the Santones, Pictones, 
.and other provinces that continued in obedience ; 
«trongly recommending to him at the same time to 
ttse the greatest despatch, and sail with aU ezpeditioa 
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for the Venetian coast. He himself, at the head of 
the land army, set out on his march thither. 

12. The situation of most of the towns in those 
parts is such, that standing on the edges of promon- 
tories, or on points of land that run out mto the 
sea, there is no approaching them with an army at 
high water, which happens Sways twice in twelve 
hours. Neither is it possible for a fleet to draw 
near ; because, on the recess of the tide, the ships 
would be in danger of being dashed against the shal- 
lows and banks of sand. Both these reasons there- 
fore concurred to secure their towns from assault ; 
and if at any time, by the greatness of the works 
carried on against them, and huge artificial mounts, 
that served to prevent the ingress of the sea, and 
were raised to a height nearly equalling their walls, 
they saw themselves reduced to an extremity, then, 
by bringing up their ships, of which they had always 
a great number in readiness, they easily found 
means to carry off their effects, and withdraw into 
the nearest towns, where they again defended them- 
selves by the same advantages of situation as before. 
In this manner did they elude all Caesar's attempts 
during a great part of the summer, and that with so 
much the more success, because our fleet was kept 
back by tempests, and found the navigation ex- 
tremely dangerous in that vast and boundless ocean, 
where the tides are great, and the hatens both few 
in number, and at a considerable distance one from 
another. 

13. For the Venetian ships were built and fitted 
out in this manner : their bottoms were somewhat 
flatter than ours, the better to adapt themselves to 
the shallows, and sustain vdthout danger the regress 
of the tides. Their prows were very high and 
erect, as likewise their stems, to bear the hugeness 
of the billows, and the violence of tempests. The 
body of the vessel was entirely of oak, to stand 
the shocks and assaults of that tempestuous ocean. 
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The benches of the rowers were made of strong* 
beams of about a foot^ breadth, and fastened with 
iron nails an inch thick. Instead of cables, they 
secured their anchors with chains of iron, and made 
use of skins, and a sort of thin pliant leather, by 
way of sails, either because they wanted canvass, 
and were ignorant of the art of making sail-cloth, 
or, which is more probable, because they imagined 
that canvass sails were not so proper to bear the 
violence of tempests, the rage and fury of the winds, 
and to govern ships of that bulk and burden. Be- 
tween our fleet and vessels of such a make the 
nature of the encounter was this : that in agility, 
and a ready command of oars, we had inde^ the 
advantage, but in othe^ respects, regarding the situa- 
tion of the coast, and the assaults of storms, all 
things ran very much in their favour ; for neither 
could our ships injure them with their beaks, so 
great was their strength and firmness ; nor could we 
easily throw in our darts, because of their height 
above us : which also was the reason that we fomid 
it extremely difficult to grapple the enemy, and 
bring them to close fight. Add to all this, that wlien 
the sea began to rage, and they were forced to submit 
to the pteasure of the winds, they could both 
weather the storm better, and more securely trust 
themselves among the shallows, as fearing nothing 
from the rocks aiul cliffs on the recess of the tide. 
The Romans, on the other hand, had reason to be 
under a continual dread of these and such-like acci- 
dents. 

14. Caesar, having taken many of their towns, 
and finding that he only fatigued his army to no pur- 
pose because he coukl neither prevent the retreat 
of the enemy, nor force their garrisons to a sur- 
render, resolved to wait the arrival of his fleet; 
which, being accordingly come up, was no sooner 
'descried by the Venetians, than about two hundred 
and twen^ of their best ships, well equipped for 
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Bervice, and furnished with all kind of weapons, 
stood out to sea, and drew up in order of battle 
against us. Neither Brutus, who commanded the 
fleet, nor the centurions and military tribunes who 
had the charge of particular vessels, knew what 
<;ourse to take, or in what manner to conduct the 
fight; for they were no strangers to the strength 
and firmness of the Venetian shipping, which ren- 
dered them proof against our beaks ; and when they 
had even raised turrets on the decks, yet being still 
overtopped by the lofty stems of the enemy, the 
Romans could not with any advantage throw in their 
darts ; whereas those sent by the Gauls, coming from 
above, descended with great^violence on our men. 
In this exigence, a particular kind of instrument, 
used by the mariners, proved of signal service in 
giving a favourable issue to the combat. They had 
provided themselves with long poles, armed at one 
end with long scythes, not imlike those made use 
of in attacking the walls of towns. With these they 
laid hold of the enemy's tackle, and drawing off the 
galley by the extreme force of oars, cut asunder 
the ropes that fastened the sail-yards to the mast. 
These giving way, the sail-yards necessarily came 
down ; insomuch, that as all the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the Gauls depended entirely on their sails 
and rigging, by depriving them of this resource, we 
at the same time rendered their vessels wholly un- 
serviceable. The rest depended altogether on the 
valour of the troops, in which the Romans had 
greatly the advantage ; and the rather, because they 
fought within view of Ceesar and the whole army, 
so that not a single act of bravery coidd pass un- 
observed ; for all the adjoining hills and eminences 
which afforded a near prospect of the sea were 
covered with our men. 

16. The enemy's sail-yards being, as we have said, 
cut down, and many of their ships singly surrounded 
by two or three of ours at a time, the Romans used 
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their utmost endeavours to board them : which the 
Venetians observing, and that we had already made 
ourselves masters of a great part of th^ir fleet, as 
they could fall on no expedient to prevent so great 
a misfortune, they began to think of providing for 
their safety by flight. Accordingly they tacked 
about, in order to have the advantage of the wind, 
when all of a sudden so dead a cahn ensued that 
not a vessel could stir out of its place : nor could 
any thing have fallen out more opportunely towards 
putting at once a final period to the war ; for the 
Romans, attacking their ships one after another, took 
them with ease; insomuch, that of all that vast 
number that came out against us, but a very few, 
under favour of the night, escaped to land, after 
a conflict that continued from nine in the morning 
till sunset. 

16. This battle put an end to the war with the 
Venetians, and all the nations on the seacoast : for 
as the entire body of their youth, and all those also 
of more advanced age who were capable of serving 
their country by their credit and counsels, were 
present in the action, and as they had likewise drawn 
together their whole naval strength ; such as sur- 
vived this defeat having neither any place of refuge 
whereunto to retire, nor means left of defending 
their towns, surrendered themselves and their all to 
Caesar's mercy. But he thought it necessary to 

Eroceed against them with the greater severity, that 
e might impress on the minds of the Gauls for the 
future a more inviolable regard to the sacred character 
of ambassadors. Having therefore caused all their 
senators to be put to death, he ordered the rest to 
be sold for slaves. 

17. During these transactions against the Vene- 
tians, Q. Titurius Sabinus entered the territories of 
the Unellians, at the head of the troops put un^^er 
ids command by Caesar. Viridovix was invested 
with the supreme authority in these parts, and had 
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been appointed generdl-in -chief b^ all the states 
concerned in the revolt ; out of which he had drawn 
together a very numerous and powerful army. Nay, 
but a very few days before, the Aulerci, Eburovices, 
and Lexovians, having massacred their senate, be- 
cause they refused to engage in the war, had shut 
their gates against the Romans, and joined them- 
selves to Viridovix. Besides all this, he had very 
much strengthened his army by the great numbers 
that flocked to him from all parts of Gaul ; men 
of desperate fortunes, or accustomed to live by 
robbery, whom the hopes of plunder and love of war 
had drawn off from the daily labours of their calling 
and the cares of agriculture. 

18. Sabinus kept close within his camp, which 
was situated in a manner every way advantageous ; 
while Viridovix, who had posted himself at the dis- 
tance of about two miles, daily drew out his men, 
and offered him battle. This behaviour of the Ro- 
man general not only drew on him the contempt of • 
the enemy, but occasioned also some murmuring 
among his own troops, and filled the Gauls with so 
high a conceit of his fear, that they even adventured 
to come up to his very trenches. The reason of his 
acting in this manner was, that he thought it not 
justifiable in a lieutenant, in the absence of the 
commander-in-chief, to hazard a battle with so su- 
perior an army, unless on terms of evident advan- 
tage. 

19. Having confirmed them in this belief, that his 
reserve was the effect of fear, he made choice of a 
certain Gaul from among the auxiliaries, a man of 
address, and every way qualified for carrying on his 
design. Him he persuaded, by great rewards, and 
still greater promises, to go over to the enemyr 
instructing him at the same time in the part he was 
to act. This Gaul, coming to their camp as a de- 
serter, laid before them the feax of the Romans, and 
the extremities to which Caesar was reduced in the 
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war against the Venetians : nor 4id he fail to insin- 
uate that there was great reason to believe Sabinus 
intended the next night privately to draw off his 
army, and march to Caesar's assistance. No sooner 
was this heard by the Gauls than they all cried out 
with one voice that they ought not to lose so fair 
an occasion of success, but go and attack the Roman 
camp. Many reasons concurred to Ax. them in this 
resolution : — ^the reserve of Sabinus for some day^ 
past ; the intelligence from the deserter, confirming 
their belief of his fear ; the want of provisions, of 
which they had taken no great care to lay in a suf- 
ficient stock ; the hopes conceived from the Vene- 
tian war; and, in fine, that readiness with which 
men are apt to believe what falls in with their 
expectations and wishes. Urged by these ccHisid- 
eratious, they would not suifer Viridovix and the 
rest of the general officers to dismiss the council 
before they had obtained their consent for the taking 
up of arms, and falling on the Roman camp. The 
proposal being at last agreed to, they provided 
themselves with fascines and hurdles to fill up the 
ditch, and joyfully began their march, as to a certain 
victory. 

20. The Roman camp stood on an eminence, 
wldch rose with, a gentle ascent for the space of 
about a mile. Hither the Gauls advanced with so 
much haste, in order to come on our troops unpre- 
pared, that by the time they were ' arrived, they had 
run themselves quite out of breath. Sabinus, having 
encouraged his men, whom he saw eager to engage, 
gave the word of onset. As the enemy were very 
much' encumbered with the loads of fascines they 
had brought to fiU the ditch, he ordered a sudden 
sally from the two several gates of the camp ; and 
so well did it succeed, by reason of the advantage 
of the ground, the inexperience and weariness of 
the Gams, the bravery of the Roman troops, and their 
ability ac()uired in former battles, that the enemy 

Cms, Vol. I. — ^I 
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could not sustain the very first charge of our men, 
but immediately betook themselves to flight. The 
Romans, who were fresh and vigorous, pursuing 
them under all these disadvantages, put great num- 
bers to the sword, and the rest being followed by 
the cavalry, very few escaped the slaughter. Thus, 
at one and the same time, Sabinus had an account 
of the defeat of the Venetians by sea, and C^sar 
of the victory obtained by Sabinus at land. All the 
several states in those parts readily submitted to 
Titurius : for, as the Gauls are very prompt and for- 
ward to undertake a war, so are they of a disposition 
that easily relents, and gives way to the strokes of 
adversity. 

21. Much about the same time P. Crassus arrived 
in Aquitwn; a country which, as we have before 
observed, lor extent of territory and number of in- 
habitantSt is deservedly counted a third part of Gaul. 
This general, understanding that he was to conduct 
a war in those parts, where but a few years before 
L. Valerius Praeconinus had been slain, and his 
army put to the rout, and whence L. Manilius the 
proconsul had been driven with the loss of his bag- 
gage, soon became sensible that he must act with 
more than ordinary circumspection and vigour. 
Having therefore made provision of corn-, assembled 
his auxiliary tit)ops and cavalry, and strengthened 
his army with a choice body of volunteers, drawn 
together by name from Toulouse, Carcaso, and 
Narbonne, which states make up that part of'the 
Roman province that Ues the nearest to Aquitain, 
he advanced with all his forces into the territories 
of the Sotiates. These, on the first notice of his 
arrival, having levied^ a great army, and attacking 
him in his march with the whole body of their 
cavalry, in which their chief^strength consisted, 
were nevertheless repulsed ana pursued by our men. 
But all on a sudden their hifantiy appearing in a 
Talley, where they had been de^ignedUf placed in 
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ambudh, fell furiously on the Romans, disordered 
with the pursuit, and renewed the fight. 

2^. The battle was long and obstinate; for the 
Sotiates, proud of their former victories, imagined 
that the fate of all Aquitain depended singly on their 
bravery. The Romans, on the other hand, were 
ambitious of showing what they could achieve under 
a young leader, in the absence of their general, and 
unsupported by the rest of the legions. At length, 
however, the enemy, overpowered with wounds, 
betook themselves to flight ; and a great slaughter 
ensuing, Crassus marched immediately and invested 
their capital ; where, meeting with a brave resist- 
ance,- he was forced to make his approaches by 
towers and mantelets. Th»enemy, sometimes sal- 
lying out, sometimes carrying on their mines to our 
very works (in which kind of service the Aquitains 
are particularly skilful, as inhabiting a country that 
abounds in veins of copper), when they saw that 
the diligence of the Romans enabled them to sur- 
mount all these difficulties, sent ambassadors to 
Crassus, and requested they might be admitted to a 
surrender ; which being accordingly agreed to, they, 
in obedience to his desire, delivere<l up their arms. 

23. But while the Romans were wholly intent on 
the execution of the treaty, Adiatomus, who com- 
manded in chief, endeavoured to escape on the 
other side of the town, with a body of six hundred 
sworti friends, who, in the language of the country, 
are called Soldurians. Their condition and manner 
of life is this : to live in a perfect community of 
goods with those to whom they have engaged them- 
selveft in friendship : if any misfortune befalls them, 
to share in it, or make away with themselves : nor 
is there a singly instance of any one on record who, 
on the death of him to whom he had vowed a friend* 
ship, refused to snbmit to the same fate . Adiatomns, 
as we have said, endeavouring to make his escape 
with his bliKly of friends, and the alarm being given 
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on that side of the works, the soldiers immediately 
ran to arms, when a furious combat ensued, in which 
he was at last repulsed, and driven back into the 
town. He obtained, however, from Crassus, tho 
same conditions of surrender as had been granted 
to the re^t of the inhabitants. 

24. Crassus, having received their arms and hos- 
tages, led his troops into the territories of the Vo- 
catians and Tarusatians. But now the Gauls, roused 
by the unexpected progress of the Romans, who 
had in a few days after their arrival made themselves 
masters of a town strongly fortified both by art and 
nature, began to send ambassadors into all parts, to 
join in a mutual league, to ratify their engagements 
by an exchange of hostages, and to levy troops. A m- 
bassadors were likewise despatched to all the states 
of Hither Spain that bordered on Aquitain, to solicit 
a supply of troops and leaders : on whose arrival 
they immediately took the field, with great confidence 
and a numerous and well appointed army. None 
were suffered to command but such as had served 
under Sertorius, and were therefore accounted men 
of consummate ability and experience in the art of 
war. These, according to the custom of the Ro- 
mans, made it their study to choose a camp to ad- 
vantage, to secure themselves by lines and intrench- 
ments, and to intercept our convoys. Crassus, per- 
ceiving their design, as his own army was not 
strong enough to admit of sending out detachments, 
and as the Gauls. could on all occasions employ 
numerous parties, possess themselves of the passes, 
and at the same time have a sufficient number of 
troops to guard the camp, by which means he fore- 
saw he must soon be reduced to great straits for 
want of provisions, while the enemy would be every 
day growing more powerful, he for all these rea^ 
sons, resolved not to delay coming to an engage- 
ment. Having laid his design before a council of 
war, and finding them unanimous in theif approba^ 
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tion of it, he appointed the next day for the en- 
gagement. 

25. Early in the morning he drew all his forces 
out of the camp, and disposing them in t^o lines, 
with the auxiliary troops in the centre, stood ex- 
pecting what resolution the enemy would take. 
But the Gauls, though they believed they might 
safely hazard a battle on account of their numbers, 
their former renown in war, and the handful of men 
they were to oppose, yet thought it would be still 
better, by seizing the passes, and intercepting our 
convoys, to secure the victory without expense of 
blood ; and should the want of provisions at length 
force the Romans to think of a retreat, they might 
then faU on them, embarrassed in their march, en- 
cumbered with their baggage, and dejected by their 
misfortunes. This resolution being approved by 
all their leaders, they kept within their camp, 
though our men appeared bnefore them in order of 
battle. 

26. Crassus, perceiving their design, and that this 
delay served rather to abate the courage of the 
enemy, and add fresh spirits to his own men, among 
whom a universal cry arose that he ought no longer 
to put off the engagement, but march directly to 
their camp, having encouraged his troops, he re- 
solved to give way to their present ardour, and ac- 
cordingly led them to the assault. There were 
some employed in filling up the .ditch, others in 
driving the enemy with their dartu from the works ; 
while the auxiliaries, in whom Crassus had no great 
confidence, yet that they might appear to have some 
share at least in the engagement, were appointed to 
carry stones and darts to them that fought, and to 
supply materials for raising the mount. At the 
same time the enemy fought with great constancy 
and resolution, and made no small havoc with their 
darts, which .came on us from above. Durioff this 
warmth ^ -opposition, the cavalry, having tair«a a 
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compass round the camp, came and told Crassus 
that the intrenchments were not fortified with the 
same care in ail parts, and that it would be easy to 
force un entrance by the postern gate. 

27. Crassus, having exhorted the officers of the 
cavalry to encourage their men by great rewards 
and promises, instructed them in the part they were 
to act. They, in consequence of the orders they 
had received, drawing out four cohorts, which hav- 
ing been left to guard the camp, were quite fresh 
and fit for action, and fetching with them a large 
compass, that they might not be seen from the' 
enemy's camp, while the eyes and minds of all were 
intent on the combat, fell suddenly on that part of 
the intrenchments of which we have spdken above ; 
and having forced their way through, were actually 
got within the camp before thev were so much as 
seen by the enemy, or any apprehension entertained 
of what they were about. On this a great uproar 
being heard on that side, our men redoubled their 
efibrts ; and, as always happens to troops animated 
with the hopes of victory, began to pusn the Gauls 
with greater fuiy than ever. The enemy, thus sur- 
rounded on all sides, and without hopes of retrieving 
their affairs, endeavoured to make their escape over 
the rampart, and save themselves by flight; but 
being pursued by the cavalry, who soon came up 
with them in these open and level plains, of fifty 
thousand men that had been drawn together out of 
Spain and Aquitain, scarce a fourth part escaped ; 
nor did the horse return to the camp until very late, 
in the evening, after they had quite tired themselves 
with the slaughter. 

28. On the report of this defeat, the greatest part 
of Aquitain immediately submitted to Crassus, and of 
their own accord sent him hostages. Of this number 
were the Tarbelli, Bigerriones, Preciani, Vocates, 
Tarusates, Elusates, Garites, Ausci, Garumni, Sibur- 
.zatesi and Cocasates. Only a few nations, aod 
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those the most remote, reljing on the season of the 
year, because the winter was at hand, neglected to 
take this step. 

29. Much about the same time Caesar, though the 
summer was now almost spent, yet because all the 
rest of Gaul being subdued, the Morini and Mena- 
pians were still in arms, and had not sent ambassa- 
dors to treat about a peace, resolved to lead his 
army agsfinst them, hoping he should soon be able 
to put an end to that war. Their manner of oppos- 
ing him was very different from that of the other 
Gauls : for, understanding that the most powerful 
nation, when it came to a battle, had always been 
overthrown and put to rout, and inhabiting them- 
selves in a country that abounded in woods and 
marshes, they retired thither with all their effects. 
Cssar, coming to the entrance of the wood, began 
to intrench himself : and although no enemy in the 
mean time appeared, yet no sooner had our men dis- 
persed themselves in order to set about fortifying the 
camp, than on a sudden they came pouring on us 
front all parts of the wood, and charged with great 
briskness. The Romans immediately flew to their 
arms, and drove them back with considerable slaugh- 
ter ; but, adventuring a little too far into the wood, 
lost some men. 

30. Caesar spent the remaining days in cutting 
down the wood ; and to screen Ins men from any 
sudden and unexpected attack, ordered the trees 
that had been felled to be placed on each -side the 
army, that they might serve as a barricade against 
the attempts of the enemy. Having with incredible 
despatch advanced a great way into the wood in a 
few days, insomuch that all their cattle and baggage 
fell into our hands, they themselves retired into we 
thicker and more covered spaces of the forest. JUie 
season growing bad, we were forced to intermit the 
work ; and the rains soon became so violent and 
•4M)ntiiuialy that the soldiers could no longer endure 
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to lie in their tents.. Wherefore Cssar, having laid 
waste their lands, and set fire to their towns and 
houses, led back his army, and disposed it into win- 
ter-quarters among the Aulerci, Lexovians, and 
other states whom he had last subdued. 



BOOK IV. 

1. The foflowing winter, being that in which 
(Dneius Pompey and M. Crassus were consuls, the 
Usipetes and Tenchtheri, German nations, passed 
the Rhine in a great body, not far from its mouth. 
The cause of their taking this step was, that being 
much exposed to the hostilities o( the Suevians, 
they had for many years been harassed with con- 
tinual wars, and hindered from cultivating their 
lands. 

'3. The Suevians are by far the most ^^arlike and 
considerable of all the German nations. The^ are 
said to he -composed of a hdudred chitons, each of 
which sends yearly into the field a tHousand armed 
men. The rest, who continue in their several dis- 
tricts, employ themselves in cultivating their lands, 
that they may furnish a sufficient supply both for 
themselves and for the army. These again take up 
^rms the following campaign^ and are succeeded in 
the eare of the lands by the troops that served the 
year before. Thus they live in the continual exer- 
cise both of agriculture and war. They allow of no 
«uch thing -as property or private possession in the 
'distribution of their lands ; their residence, for the 
«ake of tillage, i)eing confined to a single year. Com 
■is not much in use among them, because they prefer 
a milk or flesh diet, and are greatly addicted to hunt- 
ing. Thus the quality of their food, their perpetual 
«S€u:cise, and free unconfined mann^ of life (becauao 
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being from their childhood fettered by no rules of 
duty or education, they acknowledge no law but 
will and pleasure) contribute to make them strong, 
and of an extraordinary stature. They have like- 
wise accustomed themselves, though inhabiting a 
climate naturally very cold, to bathe in their rivers, 
and clothe themselves only with skins ; which, as 
(hey are very small, leave great part of their bodies 
quite uncovered. Merd^onts indeed resort to them, 
6ut rather to purchase tWir spoils taken in war, 
than import any goods into the country ; for even 
beasts of carriage, in which the Gauls take so 
much delight that they are ready to purchase them 
at any price, are yet very little valued by the Ger- 
mans, when brought among them : and though those 
of their own country are both small and very ill 
shaped, yet, by daily exercise, they make them ca- 
pable of all kinds of service. Their cavalry often 
dismount in time of action, to fight on foot; and 
their horses are so trained, that they stir not from 
the place where they are left, but wait the return of 
their riders, who betake themselves to them again 
in case of necessity. Nothing is more dishonour- 
able, in their account, or more opposite to their cus- 
toms, than the use of horse-furniture ; and therefore, 
however few themselves, they scruple not to attkck 
any number of their enemies whom they see so 
equipped. They suffer no wine to be imported into 
their territories, as imagining that it both enervates 
the mind and unfits the body for exercise and 
labour. It is accounted much to the honour of the 
nation to have the country for. a great way round 
them waste and uninhabited ; for by this they think 
is intimated that the united force of many states 
has been found insufficient to withstand their single 
valour. And hence it is that, on one side, the country 
is said to lie desolate for the space of six hundred 
miles* 
3. On the other side they are bounded by the 
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Ubians, heretofore a flourishing and potent people, 
and somewhat more civilized than the other Ger- 
man nations; because, inhabiting along the banks 
of the Rhine, they are much resorted to by mer- 
chants ; and have, besides, by bordering on the 
states of Gaul, given into many of their customs^ 
The Suevians having tried the strength of this people 
in mrany wars, and finding them too numerous and 
potent to be driven out of their territories, prevailed 
yet so far as to impose a tribute on them, and very 
much reduce and weaken their power. 

4. The U-si petes and Tenchtheri, of whom we 
have spoken above, were likewise engaged in this 
quarrel ; and after withstanding the power of the 
Suevians for many years, were nevertheless at length 
driven from their territories. Having wandered 
over many regions of Germany during the space of 
three years, they arrived at last on the banks of 
the Rhine, towards those parts inhabited by the Me- 
napians, who had houses, lands, and villages on both 
sides the river. But alarmed at the approach of 
so prodigious a multitude, they abandoned all their 
habitations beyond the Rhine ; and having disposed 
their troops on this side the river, set themselves to 
oppose the passage of the Germans. These having 
tried every expedient, and finding they could neither 
force the passage, because of their want of shipping, 
nor steal over privately, by reason of the guards 
kept by the Menapians, counterfeited a retreat into 
their own country, and after three days' march, 
suddenly turned back ; when their cavalry, recover- 
ing all this ground in the space of one night, easily 
overpowered the Menapians, little expecting or pre- 
pared for such a visit : fot having been apprized by 
their scouts of the departure of the Germans, they 
had returned, fearless'of danger, to their habitations 
beyond the Rhine. These being all put to the sword, 
and their shipping seized, before the Menapians on 
Hiis side had intelligence of their Approach, they 
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gassed the river; and seizing all their iowa» and 
ouses, supported themselves the rest of the winter 
with the provisions there found. 

5. Csesar, being informed of these things, and 
dreading the levity of the Gauls, who are very 

. changeable in their counsels, and fond of novelties, 
determined to trust nothing to their resolves : for it 
is the custom of that people to stop travellers even 
against their will, and inquire of them what they 
have heard or know relating to any affair ; and » in 
their towns, on the arrival of a foreign merchant, 
they gather round him in crowds, and oblige him to 
tell what country he comes from, and how things 
stood at his departure. Moved by tliese reports, 
they often enter on the most important dehberations, 
and concert measures they soon have cause to re- 
pent, as being founded wholly on vain rumours, and 
answers feigned for the most part designedly to please 
them. Ccesar, who was aware of this custom, fear- 
ing the war, if neglected, might become formidable, 
made all the haste he could to join the army. On 
his arrival he found that things were fallen out ex- 
actly as he had foreseen. Some of the states of 
Gaul had sent ambassadors to the Germans, inviti«g 
them to leave the banks of the Rhine, and assuring 
them that all their demands should be readily com- 
plied with. The Germans, allured by these hopes, 
were already extending their incursions, on all sides^ 
and had penetrated into the territories: of the Ebu- 
rones and Condrusians, both which hations^re under 
the protection of the Treviri. C2esar, having assem- 
bled the chiefs of the Gauls, dissembled his know- 
ledge of their secret designs; and endeavouring 
rather to win them over, and confirm them in their 
alliance with the people of Rome, demanded a cer^ 
tain number of cavalry of them, and prepared to 
march against the Germans. 

6. Having provided himself with com, and drawn 
together a select body of borse, he began his march 
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toward those parts where he understood the.Ger^ 
mans then were.* When he had come within a few 
days* journey of their camp, ambassadors anived 
from them, who addressed him to this effect : ** That 
the Germans had no design of being the first to 
begin a war with the peopk of Rome ; but neither^ * 
if they were attacked, would they decline having re* 
course to arms : that it was the custom of their 
nation, handed down to them by their ancestors, 
rather to oppose the efforts of their enemies than 
expect relief from remonstrances ; but thus far they 
were however willing to own, that it was against 
their inclination they were come into those parts, 
having been driven from their habitations : that 
if the Romans were disposed to accept of their 
friendship, they might become veiy useful and ser- 
viceable allies, and would rest satisfied either with 
such lands as they shotdd think proper to assign 
them, or in the quiet possession of those they had al- 
ready obtained by force of arms : that they yielded iix 
valour to the Suevians alone, for whom the immor- 
tal gods themselves were not an equal match ; but 
knew of no other nation under heaven able to resist 
the efforts of their bravery." Caesar made such a 
reply as best suited his present views, but the con- 
clusion of his speech was to this purpose : " That he 
could enter into no treaty of friendship with them 
so long as they continued in Gaul ; that men who 
had been unable to defend their own territories were 
not likely to gain countries by force from others ; 
that there were no uncultivated lands in Gaul suffi- 
cient to satisfy so great a multitude, without in- 
vading the properties of others ; but that, if they 
pleased, they might incorporate themselves with the 
Ubians, whose ambassadors were then in his camp to 
complain of the injuries of the Suevians, and request 
his aid against their encroachments : this he prom- 
ised to (n)tain for them of .the Ubians." The am- 
bttMadon replied, they Vbuld report this to thcar 
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conntrymeB, and in three days return with m an* 
i^wer ; requesting in the mean time that he would 
not advance with his army. But this Cssai: reftised, 
as knowing that a few days before they had sent a 
great body of cavalry over the Meuse, to forage and 
plunder in the territories of the Ambivariti. He 
therefore concluded that they only waited tb^ return 
of this party, and with that view were fbr inter- 
posing delavs. 

7. The Meuse rises in Hie mountains of Vause, in 
the territories of the Lingones, and receiving a cer* 
tain branch of the Rhine, called the Yahal, fcurms 
with it the island of the Batavians, about fourscore 
miles below which it discharges itself into the sea. 
The Uhine itself take^ its rise in the territories of 
the Lepontians, who inhabit the Alps; and after a 
long and rapid course through the country of the 
Nantuates, Helvetians, Sequani, Mediomatnci, Tre^ 
boci, and Treviri, divides- itself as it approaches 
nearer the sea into several channels, and forming a 
great number of very large islands, inhabited fur the 
most part by fierce and savage nations, some of 
whom axe reported to feed only on fish and the eggs 
of birds, it at last discharges itself into the ocean by 
many different mouths. 

8. Caesar, being now only twelve miles distant 
from the enemy, was met on his way by the ambas- 
sadors on the day appointed. They were very ear- 
uest in their requests that he would advance no far- 
ther ; but not being able to prevail^ entreated that 
he would send to the cavalry who made the advance- 
guard, to restrain them from beginning the fi^t ; 
and in the mean time permit them to send anmas* 
sadors to theUbians; from whose senate and magis- 
trates, if they could obtain the conditions ofifered 
them by Caesar, under the sanction of a solemn oath, 
they declared themselves ^eady to accept them ; re- 
quiring only that, he would allow them the space of 
three daya^la bring matters to a final issue. But 

CsBs. Vol.". — K 
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OfBsar, ima^ning aU these proffers to have no other 
tendency than the delay of a few days, until their 
csvaLry should arrive^ told them, nevertheless, that 
he would advance that day only four miles farther, 
ftMT the sake o£ water ; but desired their chiefo to 
attend him the day after, that he might know their 
demands. Meantime he sent orders to the officers 
of the cavalry) who were gone before, not to attack 
the enemy ; and in case they should be attacked 
themselves, oi^y to maintain their ground until he 
should come up with the rest of the arm% 

9. But the enemy, on seeing our horse advance, 
whose number amounted to five thousand, whereasf 
they themselves did not exceed eight hundred, by 
reason of the absence of ^tMose who had been sent 
to forage beyond the Meuse ; yet falling suddenly 
on the Romans, who had no apprehension of their 
design, because they knew their ambassadors had 
been with OsBsar a little before, and obtained a day's 
truce, they easily put thefn inta ^disorder. And 
when our men, recovering a little, began to make re- 
sistance, they, according to custom, dismounted, and 
stabbing our horses mxder the belly, and by that 
means overthrowihg many of the riders, in a very 
short time put the rest to flight*; and so great was 
the consternation, that they continued drivin jr them 
before them, until at last they came within sight of- 
the army. In this skirmish we lost seventy-four 
men, ^d among them Piso of Aquitain, a man of 
distinguished valour and illustrious descent, whose 
grandfather had been sovereign magistrate in his 
own state, and been honoured by the senate of Rome 
with the title of friend. This brave officer, seeing 
his brother surrounded by the enemy, ran to his as- 
sistance, and rescued him ; but his own horse being 
wounded, and he overthrown, the enemy fell on 
him, against whom nevertheless he made a brave 
resistance ; tUl at last, surrounded on all sides, he 
fell, overpowered with wounds ; whicl^ -^s bvotiirT 



tSerceivin^, who was by this time out of danger; attf 
had got a considerable distance, setting spurs to hi» 
horse, he rushed among the thickest of the enemy, 
and was slain. 

10. Aftet this battle, Csesar resolved neither to 
g^ve audience to their ambassadors nor admit them 
to terms of peace, seeing they had treacherously 
applied for a truce, and afterward of their own ac- 
cord broke it. He likewise considered that it would 
be downright madness to delay coming to an action 
until theiB army should be augment, and their 
cavalry join them ; and the more so, because he was 
perfectly well acquainted with the levity of the 
Gauls, among whom they had already acquired a 
considerable reputation oy this successful attack^ 
and to whom it therefore behooved him by no means 
to allow time to enter into measures against him. 
On all these accoimts he determined to come to an 
Engagement with the enemy as soon as possible, and 
communicated his design to his questor and lieuten^ 
ants. A very hicky accident fell out to bring about 
Caesar's purpose ; for the day after, in the morning, 
the Germans, persisting in their treachery and dis^ ' 
simulation, came in great numbers to the camp ; all 
their nobility and {frinces making part of their em- 
bassy. Their design was, sus they pretended, to 
vindicate themselves in regard to what had happened 
the day before ; because, contrary to engagements 
made and come under at their own request, they 
had fallen on our men ; but their real motive. was 
to obtain if possible another insidious truce. Cae- 
sar, overjoyed to have them thus in his power,, or- 
dered them to be secured, and immediately drew his 
forces out of the camp. The cavalry, whom hs 
supposed terrified with the late engagement, were 
commanded to follow in the rear. 

11. Having drawn up his army in three lines, and 
made a very expeditious march of eight utiles, he 
appeared before the enemy's camp, before they had 
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Hie )!nfit apprehension of his demcn. All things 
conspiring to throw them into a soMen constema^ 
tion, which was not a little increased by our unex- 
pected appearance, and the absence of their own 
<^cers ; and hardly any time left them either to 
take comisel or iy to arms, they were utterly at a 
loss what coarse to take, whether to draw out their 
i^es and oppose the enemy, or content themselyes 
with defendmg the camp : or, in fine, to seek for 
safety in flight As this fear was evident from the 
tumult and iqproar we perceived ainong them , our 
soldiers, instigated by the remembrance of their 
treacherous behaviour the day before, broke into 
the camp. Such as could fint [nrovide themselves 
with arms made a show of resistance, and for some 
time maintained the fight amid the baggage and 
carriages. But the women and children (for the 
Germans had brought all their families and effects 
with them over the Rhine) betook themselves to 
flight on aU sides. Cftsar sent the cavalry in pur- 
smt of them. 

13. The Germans, hearing the noise behind them, 
and seeing their wives and children put to the sword, 
threw down their arms, sd)andoned their ensigns, 
and fled out of the camp. Being arrived at the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and the Meuse, and finding it 
impossible to continue their flight any farther, after 
a cbreadfiil slaughter of thosetlmt pretended to make 
resistance, the rest threw themselves into the river ; 
where, what with fear, weariness, and the force of 
the current, they almost all perished. Thus our 
army, without the loss of a man, and with very few 
wounded, returned to their camp, having put an end 
to this formidable war, in which the number of 
the enemy amounted to four hundr^ and thirty 
thousand. Caesar ofibred those whom he had de- 
tained in his camp liberty to depart ; but they, dread- 
ing the resentment of the Gauls, whose lands they 
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liad laid waste, chose rather to continue with him, 
and obtained his consent.for that purpose. 

13. The war withthe Germans being ended, Oaesar 
for many reasons resolved to carry his army over 
the Rhine. But what chiefly 8;wayed with, him 
was, that as he found the Germans were easily 
prevailed on to transport their forces into Qaul, ho 
thought it might be of no small service to alaim 
them on their own account, by letting them see t^t 
the Romans wanted neither ability nor res<^utionto 
pass the Rhine with an army^ Add to all this, that 
the cavalry of the Usipetes and Tenchth^ri, who, as 
we have related above, had passed the Meuse for 
the sake of forage and plunder, and by that means 
escaped the disaster of the late fight, on hearing of 
the defeat of their countrymen, had repassed the 
Rhine, retired into the territories of the Sicambri* 
ans, and joined their forces to theirs. And on 08b« 
sards' sending deputies to require that these troops, 
which had presumed to make war on him and the 
Gauls, might be delivered up, he had received for 
answer, ^' that the Rliine was the boundary of the 
jRoman empire : that if he thought it unjustifiable in 
the Germans to pass over into Gaul without fats 
leave, on what pretence could he claim any power 
or authority beyond the Rhine V 

14. But the Ubians, who alone of all the naticms 
beyond the Rhine had sent ambassadors to Oassar, 
entered into an alliance with him, and ^ven him 
hostages, earnestly entreated hini to come over to 
their assistance, they being very hard pressed by the 
Suevians : " or, if the afl!airs of the commonwealth 
would not allow of his being there in person, that 
he would only order his army to cross the Rhine, 
which would both be Sufficient for the present 
support, |ind also secure them for the time to come. 
Because such was the reputation and opinion coo- 
-ceived of a Roman army, even among the most r^- 
'^ote German natioas, from their defeating Ariovi** 

K3 
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tii8, and tbe success of the last battle, that their 
firiendship and name would alone be a sufficient de- 
fence. They promised likewise a great number of 
ships for the tranroorting of the army.^* 

15. Cesar, for all these reasons aliOTe mentioned, 
deteimined to cross the Rhine. But to make use 
of dapping appeared to him neither safe nor isuitable 
to the dignity of the Roman name. Wherefore, al- 
though he imderstood that the making of a bridge 
woidd be attended with very great difficulties, on 
account of the breadth, and depth, and rapidity of 
the river, yet was he of opinion that in this manner 
i^oe ought he to carry over his army, or lay aside 
the design altogether. The form therefore and con- 
trivance of the bridge was thus : two beams, each 
m foot and a half thick, sharpened a little towsurds 
the lower end, and of a len^h proportioned to the 
depth of the river, were jomed together at the dis- 
fance of about two feet. These were sunk into the 
river by e^lines, and afterward strongly driven with 
rammers, not jierpenchcularly, but inclined accord- 
ing to the direction of the stream. Directly opposite 
to these, at the distance of forty feet lower down, 
were placed two other beams joined together hke 
the former, but sloping against the current of the 
river. These stakes were Kept firm by a large beam, 
extended from one to the other, and which, beinf 
two feet in thickness, exactly filled the interval^ 
the two itakes, and was strongly fastened at either 
end with iron nails, so contrived that the violence 
of the fctream served only to bind the work faster 
together. This being continued through the whole 
breadth of the river, he ordered planks to be laid 
across, which, for the greater convenience of pass- 
ing, were farther covered with hurdles. Towards 
the lower part of the stream other stakes were sunk, 
in the form of buttresses, which supported the bridge 
against the violence of the current ; and above, at 
some distance, there were others ; that if trunks of 
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trees or veesels should be sent down tiie mer by 
the enemy to destroy the work, the shock mig^t be 
broken bv these defences, and the bridge thereby 
secured from dama^. 

' 16. The bridge being finished within ten days from 
the time they began to fetch the materials, Caesar 
led oyer his army ; and leaving a strong guard oh 
each side of the river, march^ directly into the 
territories of the Sicambri. Meantime ambassadors 
arriving from several states to desire peace said 
court his alliance, he gave them a very favourable 
reception, and appointeid them to send hostages. 
The Sicambri, when they understood that the bridge 
was begun, by advice of the Usipetes and Tench- 
then, who had taken shelter among them, resolved 
on a retreat ; andhavinjg abandcMied their territories, 
and carried* off all their effects, withdrew into the 
neighbouring woods and deserts. 

17. Caesar, after a short stay in their country, hav- 
ing burned all their houses and villa^s, and cut 
down their com, marched into the temtories of the 
Ubians. As he had promised these last his assist- 
ance against the attempts of the Suevians, he under- 
stood from them that the Suevians, being informed 
by their spies of the bhdge built on the Rhine, had, 
according to their custom, called a council, and des- 
patched orders into all parts for the people to for- 
sake their towns and convey their wives, children, 
and effects into the woods, commanding, &t the same 
time, that all such as were able to bear arms should 
meet at the place of general rendezvous, which they 
had aj^inted towsods the middle of the country, 
resolvmg there to wait the arrival of the Romans, 
and give them battle. Caesar, on this mteUijgence, 
having accompUshed all he intended La.canying his 
army over the Rhine, by spreading a universal 
terror among the Germans, taking vengeance of the 
Sicambri, and setting the Ubians at liberty, after a 
stay of only eighteen days beyond the Rhine, think- 
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ing he had done enough both for his own reputation 
and the service of the republic, led back his a^my 
into Oaul, and broke down the bridge. 

18. Though but a small part of the summer now 
remained, for in those regions, Qaul stretching very 
much to the north, the winters begin early, Cssar, 
nevertheless, resolved to pass over into Britain, 
having certain intelligence, that in all his wars 
with 3ie Gauls, the enemies of the commonwealth 
had ever received assistance from thence. He 
indeed foresaw that the season of the year would 
not permit him to finish the war ; yet he thought it 
would be of no small advantage, if he should but 
take a view of the island, learn the nature of the 
ii^ah^ants, and acquaint himself with the coast, 
harbours, and landing-places, to all which the Gauls 
were perfect strangers : for almost none but mer- 
chants resort to that island, nor have even they any 
knowledge of the country, except the seacoast, 
and the parts opposite to Gaul. Having therefore 
called together the merchants from all parts, they 
could neither inform him of the largeness of the 
islUnd, nor what or how powerful the nations 
were that inhabited it, nor of their customs, art of 
war, or the harbours fit to receive large ships. For 
these reasons, before he embarked himself, he 
thought proper to send C. Volusenus with a galley, 
to get some knowledge of these things, command- 
ing him, as soon as he had informed himself in 
what he wanted to know, to return with all expe- 
dition. He himself marched with his whole army 
into the territories of the Morini, because thence 
was the nearest passage into Britain. Here he 
ordered a great many ships from the neighbouring 
ports to attend him, and the fleet he had made use 
of the year before in the Venetian war. 

19. Meanwhile, the Britons having notice of his 
design, by the merchants that resorted to their 
islaiS, ambassadors from many of their states came 
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to Cteaar, with an offer of hostages, and submission to 
the authority of the peojSle of Rome. To these he 
gave a favourable audience, and exhorting them to 
continue in the same mind, sent them back into 
their own country. Along with them he despatched 
Comius, whom he had constituted king of the Atre- 
batians, a man in whose virtue, vidsdom, and fidehty 
he greatly confided, and whose authority in the 
island was very considerable. To him he gave it 
in charge to visit as many states as he coiSd, and 
persuade them to ei^ter into an alliance with the 
Romans, letting them know at the same time that 
Caesar desiffUed as soon as possible to come oyer in 
person to their island. Yolusenus, having taken a 
view of the country, as far as was possible (ag^ one 
who had resolved not to quit his ship, or trust him- 
self in the hands of the barbarians, returned on the 
filth day, and acquainted Csesar with his discoveries. 
dOL While Caesar continued in those parts, for the 
sake of getting ready his fleet, deputies arrived 
from almost all the cantons of the Morini, to excuse 
their late war with the people of Rome, as proceed- 
ing wholly from a national fierceness, and their 
ignorance of the Roman customs, promising likewise 
an entire submission for the ^future. Th& fell out 
very opportunely for Caesar, who was unwiUing to 
leave any enemies behind him, nor would the season 
of the year have even allowed him to engage in n 
war ; besides, he judged it by no means proper so 
far to entangle himself in these trivial affairs, as to 
be obliged to postpone the expedition into Britain. 
He therefore ordered them to send him a great num- 
ber of hostages, and on their bein^ deUvered, re- 
ceived them mto his aUiance. Having got together 
about eighty transports, which he thou^t would be 
sufficient for the carrying over two legions, he dis- 
tributed the galleys he had over and above to the 
questor, lieutenants, ^ and officers of the cavalry. 
There were, besides, eighteen transports detained 
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by contrary winds at a port about eight miles off, 
which he appointed to carry over the cavalry. The 
rest of the army, nnder the command Qf Q. Titurius 
Sabinus and L. Arunculeius Cotta, were sent against 
the Menapians, and those cantons of the Morini 
which had not submitted. P. Sulpicius Rufus had 
the charge of the harbour where he embarked, with a 
strong garrison to maintain it. 
y" 21. 'Diings being in -this manner settled, and the 
wind springing up fair, he weighed anchor about one 
in the morning, ordering the cavalry to embark at 
the other port, and follow him. But as these orders 
were executed but slowly, he himself about ten in 
the morning reached the coast of Britain, where he 
saw all the cliffs covered with the enemy^s forces. 
The nature of the place was such, that the sea being 
bounded by steep mountains, the enemy might easily 
launch their javelins on us from above. Not think* 
ing this therefore a convenient landing-place, he 
resolved to lie by till three in the afternoon, and 
wait the arrival of the rest of his fleet. Meanwhile, 
having called the lieutenants and military tribunes 
together, he informed them of what he had learned 
from Yolusenus, instructed them in the part they 
were to act, and particularly exhorted them to dp 
every thing with readiness, and at a signal given, 
agreeable to the rules of military discipline, which 
in sea affairs especially required expedition and des- 
patch, because of all others the most changeable 
and uncertain. Having dismissed them, and hiding 
both the wind and tide favourable, he made the 
signal for weighing anchor, and after sailing about 
eight miles farther, stopped over-against a plain and 
open shore. 

32. But the barbarians, perceiving our design, 
sent their cavalry and chariots before, which they 
frequently make use of in battle, and following with 
the rest of their forces, endeavoured to oppose our 
landing: and indeed we found the difficulty very^ 
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great on many accounts ; for our ships, being large, 
required a great depth of water ; and the soldiers^ 
who were wholly unacquainted with the places, and 
had their hands embarrassed and laden with a weight 
of armour, were at the same time to leap from 
the ships, stand breast high amid the waves, and 
encounter the enemy while they, fighting on dry 
ground, or advancing only a Uttle way into the water, 
having the free use of all their limbs, and in places 
which they perfectly knew, could boldly cast their 
darts, and spur on their horses, well inured to that lund 
of service. All these circumstances serving to spread 
a terror among our men, who were wholly strangers 
to this way of fighting, they pushed not the enemy 
with the same vigour and spirit as was usual for 
them in combats on dry ground. 

23. Caesar, observing this, ordered some galleys, a 
kind of shipping less common with the barbarians, 
and more easily governed and put in motion, to ad- 
vance a little from the transports towards the shore, 
in order to set on the enemy in fiank, and by means 
of their engines, slings, and arrows drive them to 
some distance. This proved of considerable ser- 
vice to our men, for what with the surprise occa- 
sioned by the make of our galle3rs, the motion of the 
oars, and ' the playing of the engines, the enemy 
were forced to halt, and in a little time began to 
give back. But our men still demurring to leap into 
the sea, chiefly because of the depth of the water in 
those parts, the standard-bearer of the tenth legion, 
having first invoked the gods for success, cried out 
aloud, " Follow me, fellow-soldiers, unless you will 
betray the Roman eagle into the hands of the enemy : 
for my part, I am resolved to discharge my duty to 
Caesar and the commonwealth." On this he jumped 
into the sea, and advanced with the eagle against the 
enemy.; whereat, our men exhorting one another to 
prevent so signal a disgrace, all that were in the 
ship followed mm ; which being perceived by those 
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30. Our men being astonished and confounded witii 
this new way of fighting, Csesar came very timely 
to their relief ; for on his approach the enemy made 
a stand, and the Romans began to recover from theii* 
fear. This satisfied Csesar for the present, who, not 
thinking it a proper season to provoke the enemy, 
and bring on a general engagement, stood facing them 
for some time, and then led back the legions to the 
camp. The continual rains that followed for some 
days after both kept the Romans within their in 
trenchments, and withheld the enemy from attacking 
us. Meantime the Britons despatched messengers 
into all parts, to make known to their countrymen the 
small number of the Roman troops, and the favour- 
able opportunity they had of making immense spoils^ 
and freeing their country for ever from all future 
invasions, by storming the enemy's camp. Having 
by this means got together a great body of infantry 
and cavalry, they drew towards our intrenchments. 

31. Caesar, though he foresaw that the enemy, if 
beaten, would in the same manner as before escape 
the danger by flight, yet having got about thirty 
horse, whom Comius, the Atrebatian, had brought 
over with him from Gaul, he drew up t^e legions in 
order of battle before the camp ; and falling on the 
Britons, who were not able to sustain the shock of 
our men, soon put them to flight. The Romans, pur- 
suing them as long as their stren^h would permit, 
made a terrible slaughter, and setting fire to their 
houses and villages a great way round, returned to 
the camp. 

32. The same day ambassadors came from the 
enemy to Caesar to sue for peace. Caesar doubled 
the number of hostages he had before imposed on 
them, and ordered them to be sent over to him into 
Gaul, because the equinox coming on, and his shij^e 
being leaky, he thought it not prudent to put off hie 
return till winter. A fair wind ofiering, he set sail 
a little after midnight, and arrived safe in Gaul^ Two 
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vf' his transports, not being able to reach the same 
port with the rest, were <Myen into a haven a little 
lower in> the country. 

33. In these two vessels were about thre^ hun- 
dred soldiers, who having landed, and being on their 
inarch to the camp, the Morini, who had submitted 
to Caesar on his setting out for Britain, drawn by the 
hopes of plunder, surrounded them at first with 
only a few men, and ordered them to lay down their 
arms, under pain of bein^ put to the sword. But 
they, casting themselves mtb an orb, stood on their 
defence, when all on a sudden six thousand more 
of the enemy appeared, roused by the noise of the 
combatants. Caesar, having notice of what passed, 
sent all his cavalry to the assistance of the Romans ; 
meanwhile our men withstood all the attacks of the 
enemy, and bravely' maintained the fight for upwards 
of six hours, havmg slain ereat numbers of the 
Morini, while on their side onj^ a few were wounded ; 
but no sooner did our cavalry ^pear than the enemy, 
throwing down their arms, betook themselves to 
flight, and were almost all slain in the pursuit. 

34. The day after, Caesar sent T. Labienus with the 
legions returned out of Britain against the rebellious 
Morini, who, being deprived by the drought of the 
benefit of their marshes, which had served them for 
shelter the year before, almost all fell into his power. 
Meantime Q. Titurius and L. Cotta, who had been 
sent against the Menapians, having laid waste their 
territories with fire and sword, and plundered thfeir 
habitations, returned to Caesar, not being able to 
come up with the Menapians themselves, who had 
retired mto impenetrable forests: Caesar quartered 
all his troops among the Belgians. Only two of the 
British states sent hostages into Gaul, the rest 
neglecting to perform the conditions of the treaty. 
For these successes a thanksgiving of twenty days 
was decreed by the senate. 






BOOK V. 

1. In the consulship of Lucins Domitius and Ap- 
pins Claudius, Ossar, leaving bis winter-quarters to 
go into Italy, as was his yearly custom, gave oiders 
to his lieutenants, who had the charge of the le^ons^ 
to build as many ships as possible during the> wmter, 
and to repair such as were old. He prescribed the 
form and manner of bmlding, ordeiing them to be 
somewhat lower than was usual in the Mediterranean^ 
for the convenience of embarking and landing hia 
men, which he judged the more necessary, as he 
had observed, that by reason of the frequent returns 
of the tide there was less depth of water on the 
British coast. He likewise commanded them to be 
built broader than ordinary, that they might receive 
tiie greater number of horses and carriages, and to 
be contrived for lightness and expedition, to which 
the lowness of th^r decks greatly contributed. He 
sent to Spain for the materials necessaiy in buiktinff 
and equipping them ; and having finished the diet of 
Cisalpine Gaul, set out for Illyncum, on advice that 
the Pirustae were laying waste the province by their 
incursions. When he arrived there he ordered the 
several states to fiimish their contingents, and ap- 
pointed a place of general rendearvoiis. ^The report 
of this no sooner spread among the Pirusts, man 
l^ey sent ambassadors to inform him that nothing 
had been done against the province by public au- 
thority, and that they were ready to make what 
satisfaction he required. Caesar, pleased with their 
submission, ordered them to bring nim hostages, and 
named the day by which they were to be delivered, 
threatening 'them with a fierce war in case of dis- 
obedience. These being accordingly brought by the 
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-dsjr fnrefixed, he ^poiated axtttrators between the 
contending states, to estimate the damages^ and de- 
temine irmat reparation was to be made. 

3. Having despatched these affairs, auid held a 
general diet of the province, he returned again into 
OisalpiBe OaiQ, and thence went to the army. On his 
arrival, he visited < aU the quarters of the legionq^ 
and found, that by the singular diligence of tli^ sol- 
diers, notwithstanding the. greatest scarcity of ma- 
teriak, no less than six hundred transports, such as 
we have described above, and twenty-eight gaUe3r8, 
were in such forwardness that in a few days they 
would be readv to be launched. Having praised his 
soldiers, and those whom he had set over the works, 
he gave them what further instructioiia he thought 
necessary, and ordered the whole fleet to rendezvous 
at port Itius, whence he knew lay the most commo* 
dious passage to Britain ; it bemg there not above 
thirty miles distant from the continent. Leaving 
what soldiers he thought necessary for this purpose, 
he advanced at the head of four legions, without 
baggage, and eight hundred horse, into the country 
of the Treviri, because they neither appeared at 
the general diets of Gkuil, nor submitted to the 
Orders of the conunonwealth ; an^ were, besides, 
zeiwrted to be soliciting the Germans beyond the 
Rhine. 

3. This state is by far the most powerful of all 
Gaul in horse ; thlj^ have likewise a very strong 
and numerous infiinlry ; and, as we have before ol^ 
served, border on the Rhine. Two of their principal 
men, Indutiomams and Cingetotix, were at this time 
competitors for the supreme aifthority. Cingetorix, 
as soon as he heard of the arrival of Caesar and the 
loffions, came to him and assured him that he and 
all his party would continue firm to their duty, and 
never^ abandon the interest of the Romans : at the 
same 'time he informed him of all that had passed 
among the -Treviri. But Indutiomarus, drawing 
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together great numbera of horse and foot, and secur- 
ing such as were unable to bear arms in the forast 
of Arden, which extends from the Rhine quite 
across the country of Treves, to the territories of 
the Rhemi, resolved to try the fortune of war. But 
soon after,-TTas several of the leading men of the 
state, partly out of attachment to Cingetorix, partly 
terri^ed by the approach of the Roman army, came 
to Cassar to solicit in their own behalf, since they 
found themselves incapable p.t effectually serving 
their country, — ^Indiitiomarus, fearing a umversu 
defection, sent likewise ambassadors to him, to ac- 
quaint him " that he had chosen to stay at home, 
and forbear coming to the Roman camp, with no 
other view but to keep the state in its duty, lest, in 
the absence of the nobility, the people might have 
been drawn into some rash step : that the whole 
country was now at his command, sucid he ready^ 
vtrith Caesar's permission, to attend him in person, 
and put his own concerns, as well as those of the 
state, under his protection." Though Csesar w^ 
understood the reason of his present submission, 
and by what considerations he had been deterred 
from the prosecution of his first design, yet, unwill- 
ing to vtraste the whole summer in the country of 
Treves, when every thing was in readiness for his 
expedition into Britain, he ordered Indutiomarus to 
attend him with two hundred hostages. These 
being accordingly brought, and among theii the son 
and all the nearest relations of Indutiomarus, whom 
he had specified by name, Caesar ^couraged and 
exhorted him to continue &rm in his duty. Never- 
theless, assembling aQ the principal men of Treves,- 
he reconciled them one after another to Cingetorix, 
asweUon account of his singular merit, as because 
he thought it of the greatest importance to estab^ 
lish thoroughly the authority of a man of whose 
steady and inviolable attachment he had such con- 
vincing proof. Indutiomarus highly resented this 
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proceeding, which tended so much to the dimiBfatioa 
of his power; and as he had all along heen an 
tikemj to the Romans, this new afl&ont provoked 
him still more. 

4. These affairs being settled, Caesar arrived with 
his legions at the port of Itius. There he fonnd 
that about forty of his ships, built in the country 
of the Belgians, having been attacked by a storm, 
and disabl^ from continuing their voyage, had been 
obliged to put back. .. The rest were all equipped 
and rigged, ready to obey the first signal. All the 
cavalry of Gaul, about four thousand in number, 
and the prime nobility of th^ several states, met 
him likewise, by order, at this place. His design 
was, to leave only a few of these nobles behind 
him in Gaul, on whose fidelity he could rely, and to 
take the rest with him to Britain as hostages, the 
better to prevent any commotions during his 
absence. 

5. Dumnorix, the ^duan, of whom we have 
q[>oken above, w^is one of tlK>se that attended him 
on this occasion. Him, in particular, he resolved 
to cany sllong with him, as he knew him to be a 
lover of novelties, ambitious, enterprising, and of 
great interest and authority amonff tne Gauls. Be- 
sides all this, he had pubhcly said, in an assembly 
of the iSduans, that Caesar had invested him witk 
the sovereigntyv of their state ; which resolution, 
though hj no means jdeasing to the jBduans, they 
yet durst not send ambassadors to Caesar, either to 
oppose or get reversed ; nor was Caesar otherwise 
inrormed of the matter, but by those whom he had 
placed about Dumnorix, to have an eye over his 
conduct. Dumnorix, at first, earnestly petitioned to 
be left in Gaul, sometimes pretending ne was unused 
to sailing, and afraid of the ^ea, sometimes urging 
religious engagements, which required him to stay 
at home. But finding all his endeavours to no pur- 
pose, he began to solicit the chiefs of the Gaul^ 
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in the nearest yessels, they also did the like, aad 
boldly approached the enemy. 

24. The battle was obstinate oa both sides ; but 
our men, as being neither able to keep theit ranks, 
nor get firm footing, nor follow their respective 
standards, because, leaping promiscuously from their 
ships, every one joined the first ensign he met, were 
thereby thrown into great confusion. The enemy, 
on the other hand, being well acquainted with the 
shallows, when they saw our men advancing singly 
from the ships, spurred on their horses, and 
attacked them in that perplexity. In one place 
great numbers would gather round a handful of the 
Romans; others, falling on them in flank, galled 
them mightily with their darts, which Csesar ob- 
serving, ordered some small boats to be manned, 
and play about with recruits. By this means the 
foremost ranks of our men, having got firm footing, 
were followed by all the rest, when, falling on the 
enemy briskly, they were soon put to the rout. 
But as the cavalry were not yet arrived, we could 
not pursue or advance far into the island, which was 
the only thing wanting to render the victory com- 
plete. 

25. Tlie enemy, being thus vanquished in battle, 
no sooner got together after their defeat, than they 
despatched ambassadors to Caesar to sue for peace, 
offering hostages, and an entire submission to his 
commands. Along virith these ambassadors came 
Oomius, theiltrebatian, whom Caesar, as we have re- 
lated above, had sent before him into Britain. The 
natives seized him as soon as he landed, and though 
he was charged with a commission from Caesar, 
threw him into irons. But on their late defeat, they 
thought proper to send him back, throwing the 
blame of what had happened on the midtitude, and 
begged of Caesar to excuse a fault proceeding from 
ignorance . Caesar, afler some complaints of their be- 
haviour, in that having of their own accord sent am- 
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iMUMadors to the continent to sue for peace, they 
had yet without any reason begun a war against him, 
told them at last he would forgive their fault, and 
ordered them to send a certain number of hostages. 
Part werie sent immediately, and the rest, as living 
at some distance, they promised to deliver in a few 
days. Meantime they disbanded their troops, and 
the several chiefs came to OsBsar's camp, to man- 
age their own concerns, and those of the states to 
which they belonged. 

26. A peace being thus concluded four days after 
Cffisar^s arrival in Britain, the eighteen transports 
appointed to carry the cavalry, of whom we have 
spoken above, put to sea with a ffentle gale. But 
when they had so near approached the coast as to 
be even within view of the camp, so violent a storm 
$M on a sadden arose, that being unable to hold on 
their course, some were obliged to return to the port 
whence they set out, and others driven to the lower 
lenoT'of the island westward, not without great danger, 
there they cast anchor; but the waves rising very 
iugh, so as to fill the ships with water, they were 
again in the night obliged to stand out to sea, and 
<nake for the continent of Gaul. That very night it 
happened to be full moon, when the tides on the 
-seacoast always rise highest, a thing at that time 
wholly unknown to the Romans. Thus at one and 
the same time, the galleys which C»sar made use 
of to transport his men, and which he had ordesed 
to be drawn up on the strand, w^reHfited with the 
tide, and the tempest fell furiously on the transports 
that lay at anchor in the road : nor was it possible 
for our men to attempt any thing for their preserva^ 
tion. Many of the ships being dashed to pieces, 
and the rest having lost their anchors, tackle, and 
rigging, which rendered them altogether unfit for 
sailing, a general consternation spread itself through 
the camp ; for there were no other ships to carry 
))ack the troops, nor any materials t(^ repair those 
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nudniglrt in quest of the enemy, beings under tlM 
less concern tor his ships, because he luul left them 
at anchor on a smooth and <^n eAiore, under the 
chargre of Q. Atrius. After a march of twelve 
hours, during the night, he came within si^t of the 
enemy; who, having posted themselves behind a 
river, with theif cavalry and chariots, attacked us 
from the higher ground, in order to oppose our pa»> 
sage ; but being repulsed by our horse, they retreated 
towards the woods, into a plaoe strongly fenced 
both by nature and art ; and which, in all probability » 
had been fortified before on occasion of some 
domestic war ; for all the avenues were secured br 
strong barricadoes of felled trees. They never sal- 
lied out of the wood but in small parties, thinking it 
enough to defend jthe entrance against our men. 
But the soldiers of the seventh legion, advancing 
under cover of their shields, and having cast up a 
mount, forced the intrenchments with little loss, and 
obliged the enemy to abandon the wood. Caesar 
forl»de all pursuit, both because he w^a unacquainted 
with the nature of the country, and the day being 
far ^nt, he resolved to employ the rest of it in 
fortifying the camp. 

9. Esirly the next mormng he divided his troops, 
both horse and foot, into three bodies, and sent them 
out in pursuit of the enemy. They were advanced 
but a httle w^, and just come within sight of the 
rear of the Britons, when a party of horse from 
Atrius came to Cesar, and informed him " that a 
dreadful storm arising the night before had fallen 
violently on the fleet, and <&iven almost all the ships 
ashore ; that neither anchors, nor cables, nor all the 
address of the mariners and pilots had been able to 
resist the fury of the tempest, which had done un- 
speakable damage to the fleet, by reason of the ships 
running foi^ of one another. '^ Caesar, on this in- 
telligence, recalled his legions and cavalry, com- 
manding them to give over their pursuit. He him- 
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•elf tetamed to his shifis, and found every tiling ac- 
cording to the reports and letters he had received ; 
forty of them being entirely destroyed, and the rest 
so damaged that they were hardly reparable. He 
therefore set all the carpenters of the army to work, 
and wrote for others to Gaul, ordering Labienus at 
the same time, with the legions under his command, 
to build what ships he could. He thought it like- 
wise safest, though a work of great labour and difl- 
cidty, to draw aU his ships on shore, and enclose 
them within the fortifications of his camp. Ten 
days were spent in the service, during which the 
soldiers had no intermission of fatigue, hot even in 
the night. The ships being in this manner secured, 
md the camp strongly fortified, he left the same 
troops to guard it as before, and returned to the 
place where he had quitted the pursuit of the enemy. 
On his arrival he found the forces of the Britons con- 
siderably increased. The chief command and ad- 
ministration t)f the war was, by common consent, 
eonferred on Cassibelanus, whose territories were 
divided from the maritime states by the Thames, a 
river eighty miles distant from the sea. This prince 
had hitherto been engaged in almost continual wars 
with his neighbours ; but the terror of our arrival 
ma^ng the Britons unite among themselves, they 
intrusted him with the whole conduct of the war. 

10. The inland parts of Britain are inhabited by 
those whom fame reports to be the natives of the 
soil. The seacoast is peopled with the Belgians, 
dravm thither by the love of war and plunder. These 
last, passing over from different parts, and settling 
in the country, still retain the names of the seversH 
states whence they are descended. The islaad is 
well peopled, full of houses built after the manner 
of the Gauls, and abounds in cattle. They use brass 
money, and iron rings of a certain weight. The 
provinces remote from the sea produce fin, and 
those on the coast iron ; but the latter in no great 
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quantitv. Their brass is all impoTted. All kinds 
of wood grow here the same as in Gaul, except the 
fir and beech-tree. They think it unlawful to feed 
on hares, pullets, or geese ; yet they breed them up 
for their diversion and pleasure. The climate is 
niore temperate than m Gaul, and the cold less intense: 
The island is triangular, one of its sides facing 
Gaul. The extremity towards Kent, whence is the 
nearest passage to Gaul, lies eastward ; the other 
stretches south-west. Tliis side extends about five 
hundred miles. Another side looks towards Spaing 
westward. Over-against this lies Ireland, an iuand 
esteemed not above half as large as Britain, and 
separated from it by an interval equal to that be- 
tween Britain and Gaul. In this interval lies the isle 
of Mona, besides several other lesser islands, of 
which some write that in the time of the winter 
solstice they have liight for thirty days together. 
We could make out nothing of this on inquiry ; only 
discovered by means of hour-glasses fhat the nighto 
were shorter than in Gaul. The length of this side 
is computed at seven hundred miles. The Inst side 
faces the north-east, and is fronted by no part of the 
continent,' only towards one of its extremities it 
seems to eye chiefly the German coast. It is thought 
to extend in length about eight hundred miles. Thus 
the whole island takes in a circuit of two thoussuoKl 
miles. The inhabitants of Kent, which lies wholly 
on the seacoast, are the most civilized of aU the 
Britons, and differ but little in their mannerfrom the 
Gauls. The greater part of those within the coun- 
try never sow their lands, but live on flesh and milk, 
and go clad in skins. All the Britons in general 
paint themselves with woad, which gives a bluish 
cast to the skin, and makes them look dreadful in 
battle. They are long-haired, and shave all the rest 
of the .body except the head and upper lip. Ten 
or twelve of them live together, havmg their wives 
in common, especially brothers, or parents «ndefail> 
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dren amonff themflelves; but the issue is always 
ascribed to nim who first espoused the mother. 

11. liie enemy's horse, supported by their char- 
iotSy vigorously charged our cav&dryx>D their march, 
yet we everywhere >had the better, and drove them 
to their woods and hills; but after making great 
slaughter, venturing to continue •the pursuit too far, 
we lost some men. Some time after, sallying unex- 
pectedly from the woods, and falling suddenly on 
our men while employed in fortifying .their camp, a 
sharp conflict ensued between them and the advanced 
guara. Cesar sent two cohorts to their assistance, 
whom the Britons charging in separate parties, so 
surprised with their new manner of fighting, that 
they broke through, routed them, and returned with- 
out loss» Q. Lal^rius Durus, a military tribune, was 
slain on tUs occasion: but some nresh cohorts 
cominff up» the Britons were at last repulsed. 

13. By this action, which happened within view 
of the cam]), and of which the whole army were 
spectators, it evidently appeared that our neavy« 
armed legions, who could neither pursue those that 
retired, nor durst venture to forsake their standards, 
were by no means a fit match for such an enemy ; 
nor could even the cavalry engage without great 
danger, it being usual for the Britons to counterfeit 
a retreat, until they had drawn them a considerable 
way from the legions, when suddenly quitting their 
chariots, they cnarged them on foot, and by this 
unequal manner of fighting made it alike dangerous 
to pursue or retire. Add to all this, that they never 
fought in a body, but in small parties, and with con- 
siderable intervals between. They had likewise 
their detachments so placed as easily to protect 
their fl3ring troops, and send fresh supplies where 
needful. 

13. The next day they stationed themselves among 
the hills, at a distance from 0ur camp, and appeared 
only in small bodies, nor seemed so torwaid to skir« 
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misli with our caralry as the day before. But about 
noon^ Csesar ordering out three legions to forage, 
with all the cavalry, under the command of 0. Tre- 
bonius, his lieutenant, they feU suddenly on the 
foragers on all sides, and even attacked the legions 
and standards. Our men, vigorously returning the 
charge, repulsed them, and the cavalry, finding 
themselves supported by the foot, continued the pur* 
suit till they had utterly broken them ; insomuch, 
that great numbers being slain, they could neither 
find an opportunity to rally, descend from their 
chariots, nor face about to make resistance. After 
this defeat the auxiliary troops, i^ch had come in 
from all parts, returned severally to their own homes ) 
nor did the enemy from this time appear any more 
against us with their whole forces. 

14. Caesar, perceiving their design, marched to* 
wards the Thames, to penetrate into the kingdom oC 
Cassibelanus. This river is fordable only in one 
place, and that not without great difficulty. When 
he arrived, he saw the enemy drawn up in great 
numbers on the other side.. They had likewise se- 
cured the banks with sharp stakes, and driven many 
of the same kind into the bottom of the river, yet so 
as to be covered by the water. Caesar, having in* 
telhgence of this from the prisoners and deserters, 
sent the cavalry before, ordering the legions to follow 
close after, which they did with so much expedition 
and briskness, though nothing but their heads were 
above the water, that the enemy, unable to sustain 
their charge, quitted the banks, andbetook thepiselves 
to flight. 

15. Cassibelanus, as we have before intimated, 
finding himself unable to keep the field, disbanded all 
his other forces ; and retaimng only four thousand 
chariots, watched our motions, always keeping at 
some distance from us, and sheltenng hiinself in 
woods and inaccessible places, whither he had like- 
wise made such of the inhabitants with their cattle 
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retire, as lay on our route ; and if at any time our 
cavalry ventured on a freer. excursion into the fields 
to plunder and lay waste the country, as he was per- 
fectly acquainted with all the roads and' defiles, he 
would sally from the woods with some of the char- 
iots, and fall on our men, dispersed and in disorder. 
These frequent alarms obliged us to be much on our 
guard ; nor would Csesar suffer the cavalry to re- 
move to any distance from the legions, or to .pillage 
and destroy the country, unless where the foot was 
at hand to sustain them. 

16. Meantime the Trinobantes, one of the most 
powerful states in those parts, sent ambassadors to 
Caesar. Of this state was Mandubratius, who had 
fled for protection to Caesar in Gaul, that he might 
avoid the fate of his father Imanuentius, whom Cas- 
sibelanus had put to death. The ambassadors prom- 
ised obedience and submission in the name of the 

Srovince ; and withal entreated him to defend Man- 
ubratius against the violence of Cassibelanus, 
and restore him to the government of their state. 
Caesar ordered them to deliver forty hostages, and 
furnish his army with com ; sending back at the 
same time Mandubratius. They yielded to his de- 
mands without delay, sent the appointed number of 
hostages, and suppbed him with corn. 

17. The protection granted to the Trinobantes 
securing them from the insults of the soldiers; the 
Oenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassi, 
send ambassadors to Caesar, and submit. From them 
he had intelligence that he was not far from the 
capital of Cassibelanus, which was situated amid 
woods and marshes, and whither great numbers of 
men and cattle were retired. A town among the Brit- 
ons is nothing more than a thick wood, fortified with a 
ditch and rampart to serve as a place of retreat against 
the incursions of their enemies. Thither he marched 
with his legions ; and though the place appeared to 
be extremely strong, both by art and nature, he 
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iiev«i1iiele«9 resolred to attack it in two several 
quarters. The enemy, . after a short stand, were 
obliged at last to give way and retire by another 
part of the wood. Vast numbers of cattle were 
found in the place ; and many of the Britons were 
either made prisoners or lost their lives in the 
pursuit. 

18. While these things passed beyond the Thames, 
Cassibelanus despatched messengers to Kent, which* 
as we have before observed, was situated aJong the 
e^acoast. This country was then under the govern- 
ment of four kings, — Gingetorix, Camilius, Taxi- 
ma^us, and Segonax— who had orders to draw all 
their forces together, and fall suddenly on the naval 
camp of the Romans. But our men, sallying on them 
as they approached, made great slaughter of their 
troops, took Gingetorix, one of their leaders, pris* 
oner, and returned safe to the camp. Gassibelanusy 
on the news of this battle, discouraged by so many 
losses, the devastation of his territories, and, above 
all, the revolt of the provinces, sent ambassadors to 
Gaesar to sue for peace, by the mediation of Gom<* 
mius of Arras. 

19. Gsesar, designing to pass the winter in Graul) 
because of the frequent commotions in that country, 
and reflecting that but a small p^t of the .summer 
remained, daring which it would be eisy to. pro- 
tract the war, demanded hostages, and appointed the 
yearly tribute which Britain was to pay to the Ro- 
mans. At the same time he strictly charged Cassi- 
belanus to offer no injury to Mandubratius or the 
Trinobantes. Having received the hostages, he led 
his .troops bsick to the seaside, where he found his 
fleet repaired. Orders were immediately given to 
launch it ; and because the number of prisoners was 
exceeding great, and several ships had been destroyed 
by the tempest, he resolved to carry over his men at 
two emlbarkations. Happily it so fell out, notwith- 
standing the great number of ships, and their fre* 
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foetit passing and repassinj^, that not one perisbed 
either this or the precedS^ year which nad ^xky 
soldiers on board ; whereas those sent empty to him 
from the continent, as well the ships concerned in 
the first embarkation as others built afterward by 
Labienns, to the number of sixty, were almost aU 
driven back or lost* Cnsar, having waited for them 
a considerable time to no parpotie, and fearing to 
lose the proper season for sailing, as the time of the 
equinox drew near, chose to stow his^men on board 
the few ships he had.; and taking the. opportunity 
of an extraordinary calm, set sail about ten at night, 
and by daybreak brought his whole Iteet safe to the 
continent of G^ul. 

20. Haying laid up his fleet, and held a general as- 
sembly of the Gauls at SamarobriTa, as the crop had 
been very indifferent this year, by reason of the great 
droughts, he was obliged to quarter his legions other* 
wise than in former winters, and canton them one 
by one in t^e several provinces of Graul. One le^on 
he quartered on the Morini, under the command of 
0. FalHus ; another among the Nervians, under Q. 
Cicero; a third wilh the jfiduans, under L. Roscius; 
and a fourth in the country of the Rhemi, on the 
borders of the Treviri, under Labienus. Three were 
sent into Belgiimi, over wh<nn he appointed th^ee 
commanders, — ^IMC Crassus, his questor, L. Munatius 
Plancus, and C. Trebonius. The eighth and last, 
which Cffisar had newly raised on the other side of 
the Po, viras sent, togetner with five cohorts, among 
the Eburones, between the Rhine and the Mouse, 
where Ambiorix and Gativulcus reigned. At the 
head of this body were two commanders, — Q. Titu- 
rius Sabinus and L. Anmculeius Cotta. By this 
distribution of his legions he thought he had 
foimd an easy remedy against the scarcity of corn ; 
and yet they all lay within the compass of a htmdred 
miles, except that under L. Roscius, for which he 
was in no pain, as being quartered in b v^ty quiet 
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and friendly country. He resolved, however, not tck 
leave Gaul till he had received advice from all his 
lieutenants, and was assured that their quarters were 
estabhshed, fortified, and secured. 

31: Among the Camutes hved Tasgetins, a man 
of distinguished birth, and whose ancestors had been 
possessed of the sovereignty in that state. Oflesar 
had restored him to the Sgnitv of his forefathers, in 
consideration of his virtue and affection to him, and 
the many signal services he had done him in all his 
wars. It was now the third year of his reign, when 
his enemies, many of whom were of his own state, 
conspiring against him, openly assassinated him. 
The affair was laid before Caesar ; who, fearing lest 
the great number concerned in the ^ot might draw 
the state into a revolt, ordered L. Plancus, with a 
legion from Belgium, to march speedily into the : 
country of the Camutes, fix his win^er«quarters in 
that province, and seizing all who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of Tasgetius, send them prison- 
ers to him. • Meantime he was informed by his Ueu'* 
tenants and qvestors, to whom he had committed 
the care of the legions, that they were severally ar- 
rived' at their appointed quarters, and had fortified 
themselves inl&em. 

^. About fifteen days after the arrival of the 
legions in their winter-<)uarters, a sudden insurrec- 
tion and revolt broke out among the Eburones by 
the secret practice of Amfoiorix and Cativulcus. 
These two princes had been to meet Sabinus and 
Cotta on their frontiers, and in a friendly manner 
had supplied them with com : but now, instigated 
by Indutiomams of Treves, they excited their people 
to take up arms ; and having surprised some soldiers 
that were gone to cut wood, came with a great body 
of troops to attack tike Roman camp. Our men im- 
mediately flew to arms, ascended the rampart, and 
sending out a detachment of Spanish horse, put their 
cavalry to the rout. On this, despairing of success, 
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Aey drew off their men from the attack ; and, ao« 
cording to their custom, deihanded a conference ; 
pretending they had something to say which con- 
cerned the common interest, and might serve to put 
an end to the present differences. 

23. Accordingly, C. Arpinius, a Roman knight, the 
friend of Q. Titunus, and Q. Junius of Spain, who 
had frequently before been sent by Caesar to Ambio* 
riz, were deputed to treat. Ambionx addressed 
them in words to this effect : ** That he had in. no 
sort forgot the many obligations he lay under to 
Cffisar, who had freed him from the tribute he had 
been wont to pay the Atuaftici ; and who had restored 
him his son and nephew^ whom that people, after 
receiving them as hostages, had treated as slaves : 
that the hostilities he had jpst committed were not 
the effect of his own private ftnimosity to the Ro- 
raans,but in consequence of a resolution of the state» 
where the government was of such, a nature that the 
people had as much power over him as he over the 
people ; that even the state itself had been in a 
manner forced into this war by a sudden confederacy 
of all Gaul ; that he could appeal to his own weak- 
ness for the truth of what he said) being not so very 
unskilled in affairs as to imagine that tl^ forces of 
the Eburones were a match for ^ power of the 
Romans ; that it ¥ra8 a project formed by all the 
states of Qaul in common, who had agreed to storm 
in one day, the very day on which he spoke, all the 
quarters of the Roman army, so that no one might 
be able to «aooour another ; that it was not easy for 
Oauls to resist the importunity of those of their own 
nation, especially in a proposal to act in concert for 
tiie recovery of their liberty ; but that, after having 

Serformed what the common voice of his country 
emanded, he thooght he might now listen to that 
of gratitude ; that he found himself compelled by 
his attachment to CaBsar, and by his friendship for 
Sabinus, to give notice of the extreme danger to 
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' which the legion was exposed ; that a great body of 
Grennans had actually passed the Rhine, and wouM 
be there in two days at farthest ; that Sabinus and 
Cotta were to consider whether it would not be 

g roper to retire with their troops before the neighs-. 
During states could be ajmrized of their design, and 
go and join Labienus or Cicero, who were neither 
of them distant much above fifty mfles. That as far 
as regarded himself, he engaged l^ all that was 
sacred to secure their retreat through his territo- 
ries ; and undertook it the more readily, as he should 
thereby not only discharge his duty to his country, in 
delivering it from the inconvenience of wintering 
the Romans, but at the same time manifest his grati- 
tude to Cssar." Having made this speech, he with- 
drew. 

94. Armnius and Junius reported what they had 
heard to tne lieutenants ; who, alarmed at the sudden- 
ness of the thing, thought ihe information not to be 
neglected, though it came from an enemy : nor wera. 
they a little moved by this consideration, that it ap-' 
peared to them altogether incredible that the Ebu- 
rones, a weakandinconsideratfle state, should of their 
own accord presume to take up arms against the Ro- 
mans. They therefore laid the matter before acouncil 
of war, where a warm debate arose. L. Anmculeius^ 
with a great number of mihtary tribunes, and centu- 
rions of the first rank, were against undertaking any 
tlung hastily, or quitting their winter-quarters before, 
they had received orders to that purpose from CaBsar. 
They alleged, ^^ that having strongly fortified their 
camp, they were able to defend themsidves, even 
against all the forces of the Germans : that the late 
attempt of the Gauls was a sufficient proof of this, 
whom they had not only withstood with courage, but 
repulsed with loss: that they had provisions in 
abundance, and might therefore securely wait the 
arrival of relief from Caesar and the neighbouring 
legions : in fine, that nothing could be more dis- 
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honoorable, or argue greater want of judgment, 
than , in afl^irs of the highest moment, to take 
measures on the information of an eneoay.'' Titn* 
rius, on the other hand, exclaimed, " that it would 
then be too late to think of retiring, when the enemy 
in greater numbers, and strengthened by the acces- 
sion of the Germans, should come up againststhem ; 
or when the quarters next them snoSd have re« 
ceived some signal check: that the time for delibe- 
ration was short : that Cssar, he made no (]paestion, 
was gone into Italy, it not being likel3r that either the 
Camutes would have formed the design of assassi- 
nating Tasgetius, or the Eburones in so contemptu- 
ous a manner assaulted the Roman camp, had they 
not been assured of his departure : that the informa- 
tion of an enemy weighed not with him, but the real 
circumstances of things. The Rhine was not far off*. 
The Germans were much exasperated by the death 
of Ariovistus, and their late frequent defeats. Gaul 
burned with impatience to throw off the Roman yoke, 
avenge the many losses they had sustained, and re- 
cover their former glory in war, of which now scarce 
a shadow remained. In short, who could imagine 
that Ambiorix, without a certainty of being supported, 
would have embarked in so dangerous an enterprise % 
That his opinion was in aU respects safe ; because, 
if no such confederacy had been formed, they had 
nothing to apprehend in marching to the nearest 
legion : if, on the contrary, all Gaul and Germany 
were united, expedition alone could save them from 
destraction ; whereas, by following the advice of 
Cotta and those who were against a retreat, though 
the danger perhaps might not prove immediate, yet 
were they sure in the end of perishing by famine." 
The dispute continued for some time ; Cotta and the 
principsd officers strongly opposing the march of the 
troops. At last Sabinus, raising his voice that he 
might be heard by the soldiers without, ^' fie it sq 
then,'* said he, *' since you see^i so resolved : I an\ 
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not he fliBOiis^ you who is most afraid of death; but 
if any misfortune happens, those who hear me wiQ 
know whom to blame. In two days, did not you 
oppose it, we might easily reach the quarters next 
us ; and there in conjunction with our feUow-soldiers, 
confront the common danger ; whereas, by keeping 
the troops separate, and at a distance, you reduce 
them to the necessity of perishing by sword or 
famine." 

35, The council was then going to rise ; but the 
officers, surrounding their generds, conjured them 
not to put all to hazard by their dissension and ob- 
stinacy. They told them, ** that whatever resolution 
was taken, whether to go or stay, the danger was 
by no means great, provided they acted with union 
among themselves ; but their disagreement threat- 
ened the troops with inevitable destruction.'' The 
debate continued till midnight : when at length Cotta, 
vanquished by importunity, yielded to the opinion 
of Sabinus. Orders were given for marching by 
break of day. The remainder of the night was 
none of it employed in sleep ; each man being taken 
up in choosing what things to carry along with him, 
and what of his winter necessaries to leave behind. 
In short, they did every thing to make their stay 
more dangerous ; and, by their fatigue and want of 
rest incapacitate themselves foT a vigorous defence 
•>K^on their march. At daybreak they left their camp, 
not like men acting by the advice of an enemy, but 
as if Ambiorix h^ been their particular friend ; 
marching in a very extended column, and followed 
by a great train of baggage. 

26. The enemy, judging from the hurry and mo- 
tion in the camp, that the Romans intended to leave 
it, placed themselves in ambuscade in two bodies, 
in a wood ; where, weU sheltered and covered from 
view, they waited, at about two miles' distance, their 
arrival; and when the greatest part of the army 
had entered a large valley, suddenly appearing oix 
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both sides of it, they attacked them at the same 
time in front and rear, and obliged them to fight in 
a place of great disadvantage. 

27. Then at length Titurius, like one who had neg- 
lected all the necessary precautions, unable to hide 
his concern, ran up and down among the troops, 
and began to dispose them in order of battle ; but 
with an air so timid and disconcerted, that it ap- 
peared he had no hopes of success ; as happens for 
the most part to those who leave all to the last mo- 
ment of execution. But Cotta, who had foreseen 
that this might happen, and had therefore opposed 
the departure of the troops, omitted nothing in his 
power for the common safety ; calling to and en- 
couraging the men like an able general, and at the 
same time fig^hting with the bravery of a common 
soldier ; and, because the great length of the column 
rendered it difficult for the lieutenants to remedy all 
disorders, and repair expeditiously enough to the 
places where their presence was necessary, orders 
were given to quit the defence of the baggage, and 
form into an orb. This disposition, though not im- 
proper in these circumstances, was nevertheless 
attended with very unhappy consequences ; for 
being considered as the effect of terror and despair, 
it discouraged our men, and augmented the confi- 
dence of the enemy. Besides, as unavoidably hap- 
pens on such occasions, many of the soldiers, quit- 
ting their ensigns, hastened to fetch from the bag- 
gage what they had most of value, and filled all 
parts with uproar and lamentation. 

28. The Gauls meanwhile conducted themselves 
with great prudence: their officers proclaimed 
through the ranks ** that not a man should stir from 
his post : that the booty was theirs, and every thing 
belonging to the Romans must certainly fall into 
their hands ; but that all depended on securing the 
victory." Our men were not inferior to the etiemy, 
either in valour, number, or way of fighting* 

Cms. Vol. I.— N 
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Though they had neither general nor fortune on 
their side, they hoped still by their bravery to sur- 
mount all difficulties; and whenever any of the 
cohorts sallied out, so as to join the enemy hand 
to hand, a considerable slaughter of the Gauls en- 
sued. This being perceived by Ambiorix, he or- 
dered his men to cast their darts at a distance, to 
avoid a close fight, retire before the Romans 
whenever they advanced, and pursue them as they 
returned to their standards : in which way of fight- 
ing they were become so expert, by the lightness of 
their arms, and daily exercise, that it was impossi- 
ble to do them any hurt. These orders were ex- 
actly followed ; insomuch, that when any cohort left 
the orb, and came forward to attack the enemy, 
they retreated and dispersed in a moment : mean- 
while it uncovered its own flanks, and exposed them 
to the darts on either side. The danger was still 
greater when they returned ; for then not only the 
troops that stood next them, but those who had re- 
tired before them, surrounded and charged them on 
all hands. If, on the contrary, they chose to con- 
tinue in their post, neither could their valoiur any 
thing avail them, nor was it possible for men stand- 
ing so close together to avoid the darts of so great 
a multitude. And yet, notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, and the many wounds they had re- 
ceived, they still maintained their ground; and 
though much of the day was now spent, the fight 
having continued from sunrise till two in the after- 
noon, they did nothing in all that time unworthy the 
dignity of the Roman name. At length T. Balven- 
tius, who the year before had been made first cen- 
turion of a legion, a man of distinguished courage, 
and great authority among the troops, had both his 
thighs pierced with a dart. Q. Lucanius, an officer 
if the same rank, endeavouring to rescue his son, 
tvhom he saw surrounded by the enemy) was kiUed 
after a brave resistance. And L. Cotta, the lieuten* 
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ant, encouraging the several cohorts and companies, 
received a blow on the mouth from a sling. 

29. So many n^isfortunes quite dispirited Titiirius ; 
who, perceiving Ambiorix at a distance animating 
his troops, sent Cn. Pompey, his interpreter, to beg 
quarter for himself and his soldiers. Ambiorix re- 
plied, " that he was ready to grant him a conference 
if he desired it : that hfe hoped to prevail with the mul- 
titude to spare the Romans ; and that as to Sabinus 
himself, he gave his word no hurt should be done 
him." Sabinus communicated this answer to Cotta, 
propo^ng that they should leave the battle, and go 
and confer with Ambiorix, from whom he was in 
hopes of obtaining quarter both for themselves and 
their men. Cotta absolutely refused to treat with 
an armed enemy, and persisted in that resolution. 
Sabinus ordered the military tribunes and principal 
centurions that were about his person to follow hmi, 
and when he drew near to Ambiorix, being com- 
manded to lay down his arms, obeyed ; charging those 
that were with him to do the same. Meanwhile, as 
they were treating about the conditions, Ambiorix 
spinning out the deliberations on purpose, he was by 
degrees surrounded and slain. Then the Gauls, ac- 
cording to their custom, raising a shout and calling 
out victory, charged our troops with great fury, and 
put them mto disorder. L. Cotta, fighting manfully, 
was slain, with the greatest part of the soldiers. The 
rest retreated to the camp they had quitted in the 
morning ; of whom L. Petrosidius, the standard- 
bearer, finding himself sore pressed by the enemy; 
threw the eagle within the intrenchments, and was 
killed fighting bravely before the camp. Those that 
remained with much ado sustained the attack till 
night; but finding themselves without hope, they 
killed one another to the last man. A few who es- 
caped out of the fight got by different ways to La- 
bienus's camp, and brought hiin the news of this sad 
event. 
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30. Ambiorix, elated with this victory, marched 
immediately at the head of his cavalry into the 
country of the Atuatici, which bordered on his ter- 
ritories ; and travelling day and night without inter- 
mission, left orders for the infantry to follow him. 
Having informed them of his success and roused 
them to arms, he the next day arrived among the 
Nervians, and urged them not to lose the favourable 
opportunity of freeing themselves for ever from the 
yoke of slavery, and avenging the injuries they had 
received from the Romans. He told them "that 
two of their lieutenants had been slain, and a great 
part of their army cut to pieces : that it would be 
an easy matter suddenly to attack and destroy the 
legion quartered in their country under Cicero; 
and that he was himself ready to assist them in the 
enteiTprise." By this speech he easily drew in the 
Nervians. 

31. Accordingly, having forthwith despatched 
messengers to the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleu- 
mosians, and Gorduni,'who are all subject to their 
state, they assembled what forces they could, and 
came unexpectedly on Cicero's quarters, who as yet 
had heard nothing of the fate of Titurius. Here 
likewise it unavoidably fell out that the soldiers sent 
to cut wood for firing and the fortifications of the 
camp were intercepted by the sudden arrival of 
their cavalry. Having put all these to the sword, the 
Eburenes, Atuatici, and Nervians, with their allies 
and tributaries, amounting to a formidable army, 
came and attacked the camp. Our men immediately 
flew to arms, ascended the rampart, and with great 
difficulty sustained the day's assault ; for the enemy 
placed all their hopes in despatch, and firmly believed 
that if they came off conquerors on this occasion, 
they could not fail of victrTry everywhere else. 

32. Cicero's first care was to write to Caesar, prom- 
isinff the messengers great rewards if they carried 
Us Tetters safe. But as all the ways were beset by 
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the enemy'8 troops, his couriers were continually 
intercepted. Meanwhile, of the materials brought 
for fortifying the camp, a hundred and twenty towers 
were built, during the night, with incredible despatch, 
and the works about the rampart completed. Next 
day the enemy, with a much greater force than 
before, attacked the camp, filled the ditch, but 
were again repulsed by our men. This continued 
for several days together. The night was wholly 
employed in repairing the breaches made by day ; 
insomuch that neither the sick nor wounded were 
permitted to rest. Whatever might be of use to 
resist the next day's assault was prepared with great 
diligence during the night. StaJ^es were hardened 
in the fire, p^isades planted in great number, 
towers raised on all parts of the rainpart, and the 
whole strengthened with a parapet and battlements. 
Cicero himself, though much out of order, would 
take no rest, even during the night ; so that the sol- 
diers were obliged to force him from tune to time to 
take some repose. 

33. Meantime such of the Nervian chiefs and 
leaders as had any intimacy or friendship with Cicero 
desired a conference. This being agreed to, they 
addressed him in the same strain as Ambiorix had 
before used towards Sabinus : " that all Gaul was in 
arms ; that the Germans had passed the Rhine ; 
that Cssar and the rest of the troops were besieged 
in their winter-quarters." They told him likewise 
of the fate of Sabinus ; and, to gain credit, produced 
Ambiorix ; adding, " that it was in vain to expect 
relief from those who were themselves in the utmost 
distress : that they meant not however any injury 
to Cicero and the people of Rome, but merely to 
prevent their wintering in the country, and estabush- 
mg that practice into a custom : that he was there- 
fore at liberty to leave his quarters without molesta- 
tion, and retire in safety where he pleased." To 
this Cicero only answered, " that it was not usual 
with the people of Rome to accept conditions from 

N3 
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an armed enemy : but if they would lay down their 
arms, he promised to interpose his mediation, and 
permit them to send ambassadors to Csesar, from 
whose justice they might reasonably expect redress." 

34. The Nervians, driven from this hope, sur- 
rounded the camp with a line, whose rampart was 
eleven feet high, and ditch fifteen feet deep. They 
had learned something of this in their former wars 
with Caesar, and the prisoners they had made gave 
them further instructions. But being unprovided 
with the tools necessary in this kind of service, 
they were obliged to cut the turf with their swords, 
dig up the ^arth with their hands, and carry it in 
their cloaks. And hence it will be easy to form some 
judgment of their number ; for in less than three 
hours they completed a line of fifteen miles in cir- 
cuit. The following days were en^loyed in raising 
towers, proportioned to the height of oiu: rampart, 
and in preparing scythes and wooden galleries, in 
which they were again assisted by the prisoners. 

36. On the seventh day of attack, a very high 
wind arising, they began to throw red-hot balls of 
clay, and burning javelins, on the barracks of the 
Romans, which, Ster the manner of the Gauls, were 
thatched with straw. These soon took fire, and 
the flames were in a moment spread by the wind into 
all parts of the camp. The enemy, falling on with a 
mighty shout, as if already secured of victory, ad- 
vanced their towers and galleries, and prepared to 
scale the rampart. But such was the constancy and 
presence of mind of the soldiers, that though the 
flames surrounded them on everyside, and they were 
oppressed with the multitude of the enemy's darts, — 
though they saw their huts, their baggage, and their 
whole fortunes in a blaze, — ^yet not only did they con- 
tinue firm in their posts, but scarce a man offered so 
much as to look behind him ; so intent were they on 
fighting and repeUing the enemy. This was much the 
hardest da^ for our troops ; but had nevertheless tiiis 
fixitunate issue, that far the greatest number of the 
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enemy were on that day wounded or slain ; for as 
they had crowded close up to the rampart, those be- 
hind prevented the front ranks from retiring. The 
flames abating by degrees, and the enemy having 
brought forward one of their towers to the very 
foot of the rampart, the centurions of the third co- 
hort drew off their men a little, beckoning to the 
Gauls, and challenging them to enter : but as not a 
man would run the hazard, they attacked them on 
all sides with stones, drove them from the tower, and 
set it on fire. 

36. In this legion were two centurions of distin- 
guished valour, T. Pulfio, and L. Varenus, who stood 
fair for being raised to the first rank of their order. 
These were perpetually disputing with one another 
the pre-eminence in courage, and at every year's 
promotion contended with great eagerness for pre- 
cedence. In the heat of the attack before the ram- 
part, Pulfio addressing Varenus, " What hinders you 
now," says he, " or what more glorious opportunity 
would you desire of signalizing your bravery t This, 
this is the day for determining the controversy be- 
tween us." At these words he sallied out of the 
camp, and rushed amid the thickest of the Gauls. 
Nor did Varenus decline the challenge ; but thinking 
his honour at stake, followed at some distance. 
Pulfio darted his javelin at the enemy, and transfixed 
a Gaul that was coming forward to engage him; 
who falling dead of the wound, the multitude ad- 
vanced to cover him with their shields, and all poured 
their darts on Pulfio, giving him no time to retire. 
A javelin pierced his shield, and stuck fast in his 
belt. This accident entangling his right hand, pre- 
vented him drawing his sword, and gave the enemy 
time to surround him. Varenus, his rival, flew to 
his assistance, and endeavoured to rescue him. 
Immediately the multitude quitting Pulfio, as fancy- 
ing the dart had despatched him, all turned on Va- 
lemis. He met tiiem with his sword drawn, charged 
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them hand to hand, and having laid one dead at his 
feet, drove back the rest; but pursuing with too 
much eagerness, stepped into a hole, and fell down. 
Pulfio, in his turn, hastened to extricate him ; and 
both together, after having slain a multitude of the 
Gauls, and acquired infinite applause, retired unhurt 
within the intrenchments. Thus fortune gave such 
a turn to the dispute, that each owed his life to his 
adversary ; nor was it possible to decide to which 
of them the prize of valour was due. 

37. As the defence every day became more diffi- 
cult and hazardous, chiefly by the great multitude of 
killed and wounded, which considerably lessened 
the number of defendants, Cicero sent letter on 
letter to inform Caesar of his danger. Many of these 
couriers, falling into the enemy's hands, were tor- 
tured to death within view of our soldiers. There 
was at that time in the Roman camp a Nervian of 
distinction, by name Vertico, who in the beginning 
of the siege had fled to Cicero, and given ample 
proofs of his fidelity. This man, by the hopes of 
liberty, and a promise of great rewards, engaged 
one of his slaves to carry a letter to Caesar. Having 
concealed it in his javelin, and passed through the 
camp of the Gauls without suspicion, as being him- 
self of that nation, he arrived safe at Caesar's quar- 
ters, who by this means was informed of the danger 
of Cicero and the legion. 

38. Caesar, receiving the letter about five in tfte 
afternoon, immediately despatched a messenger to 
M. Crassus, who was quartered among the Bello- 
vaci, twenty-five miles off, ordering Mm to draw 
out his legion at midnight, and march with all the 
expedition he could to join him. Crassus, according 
to his orders, came along with the courier. He 
sent likewise to C. Fabius, directing him to lead his 
legion into the country of the Atrebatians, which 
lay in the way to Cicero. He wrote to Laibienus, 
if it could be done with safety, to meet him on the 
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frontiers of the Nervians. He himself, in the mean 
time, assembled about four hundred horse from the 
nearest garrisons, resolving not to wait for the rest 
of the army, which lay at too great a distance. 

39. At nine in the morning he had notice from his 
scouts of the arrival of Crassus. That day he 
marched twenty miles, leaving Crassus with a legion 
at SamarobriVa, where he had deposited the bag- 
gage, hostages, public papers, and all the provisions 
wMch had been laid up for the winter. Fabius, in 
consequence of his instructions, having made all the 
haste he could, met him with his legion. Labienus, 
who had been informed of the death of Sabinus, and 
the destruction of the troops under his command, 
and who saw all the forces of Treves advancing 
against him, fearing lest if he should quit his quar- 
ters the enemy might construe it as a flight, and 
that it would be impossible for him to sustain their 
attack, especially as they were flushed with their 
late success, wrote to Caesar, informing him of the 
danger that would attend the quitting his camp, of 
the disaster that had happened among the Eburones, 
and that all the forces of the Treviri, both horse and 
foot, were encamped within three miles of him. 

40. Caesar, approving his reasons, though he 
thereby found himself reduced from three to two' 
legions, was yet sensible that all depended on ex- 
pedition. He made forced marches ; and reaching the 
territories of the Nervians, learned from some pris- 
oners the state of the siege, and the danger the legion 
was in. Immediately he engaged a Gaulish horse- 
man, by the promise of great rewards, to carry a 
letter to Cicero. It was virritten in Greek charac- 
ters that if it fell into the enemy's hands, it might 
not be intelligible to them. The messenger had 
orders, in case he found it impracticable to penetrate 
himself into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to a 
javelin, and throw it in. In this letter Caesar sent 
Cicero word that he was already on the march to 
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relieve him, and would be up very soon ; exhorting* 
him in the mean time to defend himself with his 
wonted bravery. The Gaul, dreading a discovery, 
threw the letter into the camp as had been ordered ; 
but the javelin, by accident sticking in a tower, re- 
mained there two days unperceived. On the third, 
a soldier saw it, took it down, and brought it to 
Cicero, who immediately read it in full .assembly, 
and diffused the common joy through the whole 
camp. At the same time they perceived the smoke 
of the villages fired by Caesar, in his march, which 
put the arrival of the succours beyond all doubt. 

41. The Gauls, having notice of it also by their 
scouts, thought proper to quit the siege, and go to 
meet Caesar. Their army consisted of about sixty 
thousand men. Cicero, now at liberty, applied 
again to Vertico for the slave spoken of above ; and 
having admonished him to use the utmost diligence 
and circumspection, despatched him with a letter 
to Caesar, informing him that the enemy had raised 
the siege, and were advancing against him with all 
their forces. Caesar received the letter about mid- 
night, communicated the contents to his army, and 
exhorted them to meet the enemy with courage. 
Next day he decamped early ; and after a march of 
four miles, discovered the Gauls on the other side 
of a large valley, with a river in front. It was dan- 
gerous to engage so great a force on unequal ground. 
Knowing therefore that the siege of Cicero's camp 
was raised, and having no longer any reason to be 
in a hurry, he encamped in the most convenient 
spot he could find, and completed his intrenchments. 
His army, consisting of no more than seven thousand 
men, without baggage, required at best but a very 
small camp ; yet he purposely contracted it as much 
as possible, to inspire the enemy with the greater 
contempt of him. Meantime, sending out scouts on 
an sides, he endeavoured to find wnere he might 
cross the valley with most safety. 
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4S. The rest of the day passed in slight skirmishes 
between the cavalry near the brook ; but the main 
body of the army on both sides kept within their 
lines; the Gauls, in expectation of more forces, 
which were not yet come up ; Caesar, that by pre- 
tending fear, he might draw the enemy on this side 
the vsdley, and engage them before his camp ; or, 
if that could not be effected, that having discovered 
the passes, he might be enabled to cross the valley 
and rivulet with less danger. Early next morning 
the enemy's cavalry, coming up to our camp, charged 
our horse ; who, by Caesar's orders, purposely gave 
ground, and retired behind the works. At the same 
time he caused the ramparts to be raised higher, 
the gates to be barricaded, and cautioned the sol- 
diers, in the execution of these orders, to run up 
and down tumultuously, and affect an air of timidity 
and concern. The enemy, invited by all these ap- 
pearances, crossed the valley, and drew up in a very 
disadvantageous post. Our men meanwhile retiring 
from the rampart, they approached still nearer, cast 
their darts on all sides within the trenches, and sent 
heralds round the camp to proclaim, that if any of 
the Gauls or Romans had a mind to come over to 
them, they should be at liberty so to do till nine 
o'clock, after which no quarter would be granted. 
Nay, so far did they carry their contempt, that 
thinking they could not break in by the gates (which, 
to deceive them, were stopped up with single rows 
of turO) some began to scale the rampart, others to 
GUI up the ditch. But then Caesar, sallying by all the 
gates at once, and charging them briskly with his 
cavalry, put them so precipitately to flight, that not 
a man offered to make the least resistance. Great 
numbers of them were slain, and the rest obliged to 
throw down their arms. 

43. Not caring to pursue them far, on account of 
the woods and marshes that lay in his way, and find- 
ing that considerable execution had been dona on 
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the spot, he the same day joined Cicero with all 
his forces ; where, beholcfing the towers, galleries, 
and other works of the Gauls, he could not help 
being struck with admiration. He then reviewed 
Cicero^s legion, and found that not a tenth man had 
escaped without wounds, Athich gave him a just idea 
of the greatness of the (j^ger to which they had 
been exposed, and of the vigorous defence they had 
made. He bestowed great commendations on the 
legion, and its commander ; and addressed himself 
to the centurions and mihtary tribunes by name, of 
whose valour Cicero made honourable mention. He 
learned particularly from the prisoners all the cir- 
cumstances of the unhappy aSfair of Sabinus and 
Cotta ; and calling the soldiers together next day, 
gave them an account of the whole transaction, 
comforted them, confirmed their courage, and told 
them that a disaster occasioned by the impirudence 
and rashness of the lieutenant ought to give them the 
less disturbance ; as, by the favour of the immortal 
gods, and their valour, vengeance had followed so 
suddenly, that neither had the joy of the enemy for 
the victory continued any time, nor their grief for 
the loss remained long without allay. 

44. Meantime the report of Caesar's victory flew 
with incredible speed through the country of the 
Rhemi to Labienus ; for though he lay at the distance 
of fifty miles from Cicero's camp, whither Caesar did 
not arrive till past three in the ailemoon, yet before 
midnight a shout was raised at the gates of his camp ; 
by which the Rhemi signified to him Caesar's vie- 
tory, and their own congratulation on that success. 
The report of this being carried to the Treviri, In* 
dutiomarus, who the next day had determined to 
attack Labienus's camp, made oflT in the night, and 
retired with all his forces into his own country. 
Caesar sent back Fabius with his legion to his former 
quarters, resolving to winter himself near Samaip- 
briva with three legions, distributed in the three differ* 
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eat cantonments ; and, as all Gaul was in motion, to 
continue with the army in person ; for the defeat and 
death of Sabinus spreading everywhere, almost all 
the states of Gaul were meStating a revolt;' and with 
this view sent messengers and deputies into all parts 
to concert measures, and contrive where to begin 
the war. Nay, they held assemblies by night in 
desert places; insomuch that, during the whole 
winter, scarce a day passed but Caesar had intelli- 
gence of some new resolves or insurrections of the 
Gauls. Among the rest L. Roscius, his lieutenant, 
who commanded the thirteenth legion, sent him word 
that great numbers of Gauls from the several states 
of Armorica had assembled to attack him, and ad- 
vanced within eight miles of his camp ; but on hear- 
ing of Caesar's victory, had separated so hastily that 
their retreat had all the appearance of a flight. 

45. But Caesar, summoning the prindipal noblemen 
of every state to attend him, partly by menaces, 
making them sensible he was no stranger to their 
designs, partly by exhortations, found means to keep 
the greatest part of Gaul in its duty. The Senones, 
however, a potent state, and of great authority among 
the Gauls, formed the design of publicly assassi- 
nating Cavarinus, whom Caesar had given them for a 
king ; whose brother, M oritasgus, had held the sove- 
reignty at Caesar's arrival in Gaul, and whose ances- 
tors had long been in possession of the same dignity. 
But he, having intelligence of the plot, thought 
proper to fly ; whereon, pursuing him to the very 
frontiers, they drove him from his palace and his 
throne ; and sending ambassadors to Caesar to justify 
their conduct, on his ordering their whole senate to 
repair to him, they refused to submit. So powerful 
was this example among the barbarians, that some 
at last were found of courage enough to begin the 
war ; smd so great a change did it produce in the 
inclinations of all, that except the iCduans and 
Bhemi, who had been always particularly distin- 
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guished and favoured by Caesar, — ^the first on account 
of their ancient and inviolable fidelity to the people 
of Rome, the last for their late services in the 
Gallic war, — scarce was there a single state in all 
Gaul that did not incur suspicion. Nor is this, in 
truth, so much to be wondered at ; as, for many 
other reasons, so particularly for this, that a pneople 
famed above all nations for their military virtues 
could not with patience bear to see themselves so 
far stripped of their former renown as to be forced 
to submit to the yoke of the Romans. 

46. Indutiomarus and the Treviri ceased not 
during the whole winter to send ambassadors over 
the Rhine, soliciting the German states, offering 
them money, and urnng that a great part of our 
army having already been cut off, much the least 
considerable remained. But no part of that coun- 
try could be persuaded to come into their designs ; 
because, having twice before tried their fortune with 
the Romans, in the war with Ariovistus and in the 
defeat of the Tenchtheri, they were resolved, they 
told them, to run no more hazards. Indutiomarus, 
disappointed of this hope, was not less active in 
drawing forces together, soliciting recruits from the 
neighbouring states, providing horses, and encour- 
aging even outlaws and convicts, by the promise of 
great rewards, to engage in his service. And so 
great an authority had he by this means acquired in 
Gaul, that ambassadors flocked from all parts, some 
pubUcly, others in a private manner, to request his 
protection and friendship. 

47. Finding himself thus voluntarily applied to^— 
on one side by the Senones and Camutes, impelled 
by a consciousness of the guilt they had incurred, 
on the other by the Nervians and Atuatici, who were 

Ereparing for a war with the Romans, — ^and that if 
e once took the field, forces would not be wanting, 
he called an assembly of the states in arms. This^ 
according to tiie custom of the Gauls, implies aa 
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actual commencement of war, and by a standing law 
obliges all their youth to appear at the diet in arms ; 
in which they are so extremely strict that whoso- 
ever has the misfortune to come last is put to death 
in sight of the multitude, with all manner of tor- 
ments. In this assembly Cingetorix, the head of 
the opposite faction, and son-in-law of Indutiomarus, 
who, as we have related above, had declared for Cae- 
sar, and still continued firm to him, was proclaimed 
a public enemy, and his estate confiscated. After 
which, Indutiomarus acquainted the council that the 
Senones, Camutes, and several other states of Gaul 
had solicited his assistance ; that he accordiiigly in- 
tended to join his forces with theirs, taking his route 
through the territories of the Rhemi, and giving up 
their lands to be plundered ; but that before he began 
his march he was desirous of mastering the camp of 
Labienus. To that end he gave the necessary direc- 
tions. 

48. Labienus, whose camp, both by the nature of 
the ground and the fortifications he had added, was 
extremely strong, feared nothing, either for himself 
or the legion ; but nevertheless was intent how he 
might give the enemy some considerable blow. 
Having therefore been informed by Cingetorix and 
his adherents of the speech made by Indutiomarus in 
the council of Gaul, he sent deputies to the neigh- 
bouring states, solicited cavalry from all parts, and 
appointed them a day of rendezvous. Meantime In- 
dutiomarus, with all his cavalry, appeared almost 
every day within sight of the camp ; one while to 
examine its situation, another to intimidate Labie- 
nus, or invite him to a conference. On these oc- 
casions it was usual for the enemy to cast their darts 
over the rampart. Labienus kept his men within 
the works, and used all the methods he could think 
of to make the Gauls believe he was afraid of them. 

49. Indutiomarus approaching the trenches every 
day with greater contempt than before, Labienus re- 
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ceiyed into his camp by night all the cavalry he had 
sent for from the neighbouring states ; ^nd was so 
careful to restrain his men within their lines, by 
guards planted at all the outlets, that it was impos- 
sible for the Treviri to get intelligence of the re- 
inforcement he had received. Meantime Indutioma- 
s, according to custom, came up to the camp, and 
continued there the greater part of the day. The 
cavalry discharged their darts over the rampart, and 
in opprobrious language challenged our men to fight. 
The Romans making no answer, they retired to- 
wards night, but dispersed and without order. Then 
Labienus, ordering a sudden sally with all the cav- 
alry, strictly cautioned and charged his men, that as 
soon as they had put the Gauls to flight (which 
happened according to his expectation), they should 
aU single out Indutiomarus, nor oflfer to wound a 
man of the enemy till they saw him slain ; for he 
was unwilling that any delay occasioned by the 
slaughter of the rest should give him an opportunity 
to escape. He promised great rewards to the man 
that should kill him, and sent the cohorts after to 
sustain the horse. The design succeeded ; for as all 
were intent on Indutiomarus alone, he was over- 
taken and slain in passing a river, and his head 
brought back to the camp. Our cavalry, in their re- 
turn, put all to the sword that came in their way. 
On the news of this defeat, the forces of the Ebu- 
rones and Nervians returned home, and Ginil was 
somewhat quieter the rest of the winter. 
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1. Cjesar, for many reasons expecting greater 
commotions in Gaul, ordered his lieutenants, M. Si- 
lanus, C. Antistius Reginus, and T. Sextius, to levy 
troops. At the same time he desired of Cn. Pom- 
pey, the proconsul, that since he was himself de- 
tained by public affairs at Rome, he would set on 
foot the legion he had enlisted in Cisalpine Gaul 
during his consulship, and send it to him ; for he 
considered it as of the utmost importance towards 
securing a proper respect from the Gauls for the 
time to come, to give them such an idea of the 
power of Italy as might convince them that it was 
not only able speedily to repair any losses sustained, 
but even to bring a greater force into the field. 
Friendship and the good of the commonwealth 
equally determined Pompey to jrield to this request; 
and the levies being completed with great diligence 
by the lieutenants, three new legions were formed 
and brought into Gaul before the end of winter. 
Thus, having doubled the number of cohorts lost 
under Titurius, he soon made the enemy sensible, 
both by his expedition and the strength of the re- 
inforcement, of what they had to apprehend from 
the power and discipline of the Romans. 

3. Indutioraaitis being slain, as we have related 
above, the Treviri conferred the command on his re- 
lations. They persisted likewise in soliciting the 
Germans, and making them offers of money ; but 
not being able to prevail with those that lay nearest 
them, they applied to some of the more remote 
states ; and finding them inclined to treat, entered 
into a solemn engagement with them, giving host- 
ages for security of the money stipulated, and asso- 
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ciating Ambiorix into the confederacy. Caesar, 
informed of these things, and •finding that he was 
threatened with war on all sides ; that the Nervians, 
Atuatici, and Menapians, with all the Germans on 
this side the Rhine, were actually in arms ; that the 
Senones refused to attend him according to orders, 
and were tampering with the Camutes and other 
neighbouring states, and that the Treviri were solicit- 
ing the Germans by frequent embassies, he judged 
it would be necessary to open the campaign early. 
Accordingly, without waiting till the winter was at 
an end, he drew together the four nearest legions, 
and fell unexpectedly into the territories of the Ner- 
vians, before they could either assemble in a body 
or find means to save themselves by flight. Having 
carried off a great number of men and cattle, en- 
riched his soldiers with the booty, and laid waste 
the country, he compelled them to submit and give 
hostages, and then led back his legions to their win- 
ter-quarters. 

3. Early in the spring, having summoned a gene- 
ral assembly of Gaul, pursuant to his design, as all 
the other states but the Senones, Carnutes, and Tre- 
viri appeared, looking on this as the beginning of a 
revolt, and willing to postpone every thing else, he 
adjourned the diet to Paris. This city was on the 
borders of the Senones, and had been united with 
them about an age before ; but was thought to have 
no share in their present revolt* Having declared 
the adjournment to the assembly, he the same day 
set out with his legions against the Senones, and by 
great marches reached their territories. Acco, who 
was at the head of the confederacy, hearing of his 
approach, ordered the multitude to shelter them- 
selves in the towns ; but before that could be done 
the Romans appeared. This obliged them to change 
their measures, and send deputies to Caesar to im- 
plore forgiveness. They were seconded by the 
^duans, the old and faithful allies of the Romans, at 
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whose request Caesar readily pardoned them ; and 
the lather, because the summer being now come, he 
had no mind to spend the season for action in pro- 
ceeding formally against the guilty. He ordered 
them to send a hundred hostages, whom he com- 
mitted to the custody of the ^duans. The Car- 
nutes too, at the intercession of the Rhemi, under 
whose protection they were, having sent deputies 
and hostages, obtained the same conditions. Caesar 
then went to the assembly of the states, put an end 
to the diet, Euid ordered the Gauls to provide him 
cavalry. 

4. Tranquillity being restored in these parts, 
Caesar turned all his thoughts to the management of 
the war with Ambiorix and the Treviri. He ordered 
Cavarinus to attend him with the cavalry of the Se- 
nones, to prevent any new commotions in his ab- 
sence, either in consequence of the resentment of 
that prince, or the hatred he had incurred of the 
state. And having thus settled all things to his 
mind, as he knew Ambiorix was determined not to 
hazard a battle, he set himself to watch his other 
designs. 

6. The Menapians, whose territories border on 
those of the Eburones, are secured by woods and 
morasses on every side, and were the only people 
of Gaul who had not sent ambassadors to Caesar to 
desire a peace. He knew Ambiorix was in good 
intelligence with them ; and that by means of the 
Treviri, he had also entered into an alhance with 
the Germans. He therefore thought it best to de- 
prive him of these resources before he attacked him 
in person ; lest, despairing of being able to defend 
himself, he should either retire among the Menapians, 
or throw himself into the arms of the Germans 
beyond the Rhine. This resolution being taken, he 
sent the baggage of the whole army to Labienus, in 
the country of the Treviri, ordered him a reinforce- 
ment of two legions, and marched himself against 
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the Menapians with five legions, who carried nothing 
with them but their arms. That nation, trusting to 
their situation, instead of assembling forces, re- 
treated to their woods and morasses, and carried all 
their effects along with them. Caesar, dividing his 
forces with C. Fabius, his lieutenant, and M. Cras- 
sus, his questor, and having speedily finished his 
bridges, entered their country in three bodies, set 
all their houses and villages on fire, and carried off 
such numbers of men and cattle that the Menapians 
were at last constrained to sue for peace. He 
granted it, on condition they sent him hostages, and 
engaged not to admit Ambiorix or any one from him 
into their territories ; threatening to treat them as 
enemies if they did. These things settled, he left 
Commius of Arras there, with a body, of horse, to 
keep them in awe, and set out himself against the 
Treviri. 

6. While Caesar was thus employed, the Treviri, 
having drawn together a great number of horse and 
foot, were preparing to attack the legion which had 
wintered in their territories, under Labienus. They 
were now advanced within two days' march of the 
lieutenant's camp, when they learned that he had 
received a reinforcement of two legions from Caesar. 
On this, encamping at about fifteen miles' distance, 
they resolved to wait for the auxiliaries they ex- 
pected from Germany. Labienus, having intelli- 
gence of their design, and hoping their rashness 
might furnish him with an opportunity of fighting, 
left the baggage under a guard of five cohorts, and 
with the twenty -five remaining, and all his cavalry, 
marched towards the enemy, and pitched his camp 
about a mile from them. 

7.. Between Labienus and the enemy was a river, 
with steep banks, and difficult to pass : and, indeed, 
neither was Labienus himself minded to try the 
passage, nor did he expect the enemy would offer 
at such an attempt The hope of being joined by 
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the aimliaries grew stronger in the camp of the 
Gauls every day. Labienus declared publicly, in a 
council of war, " that as the Germans were said to 
be on the march, he was determined not to expose 
himself and the army to danger, but would decamp 
early next morning." This was soon carried to the 
enemy; for, as our cavalry consisted mostly of 
Gauls, it was natural for some of them to favour 
their countrymen. Labienus, assembling the mili- 
tary tribunes and principal centurions during the 
night, laid^ before them his real design; and the 
better to betray the enemy into a suspicion of his 
being afraid, gave orders for decamping with more 
noise and tumult than was usual in a Roman army. 
By this means his march had all the appearance of 
a flight ; and the enemy, whose camp was so very 
near, had notice of it before daybreak from their 
spies. 

8. Scarce had our rear got without the trenches 
when the Gauls, encouraging one another not to lose 
a fair prey, or stay in expectation of the Germans, 
at a time the Romans were retreating in such a 
panic, and considering it as an indignity, with so 
great a superiority of forces, to forbear attacking a 
handful of men already put to flight and encumbered 
with their baggage, resolved to pass the river, and 
engage the Romans, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tage of the ground. Labienus, who had foreseen 
this, that he might draw them all over the river, 
continued the feint of liis march, and went on 
quietly. Then sending the baggage a little before, 
and ordering it to be placed on a rising ground, 
"Behold, fellow-soldiers," says he, "the opportu- 
nity you so much desired : you have the enemy at 
a disadvantage, and in a place where they cannot 
sustain the onset : show only under my command 
the valour you have so often manifested to our gen- 
eral ; think him present, and that he sees and ob- 
Berves you." At the same time he ordered them 
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to face about, and form in line of battle ; and detach- 
ing a few troops of horse to guard the baggage, drew 
up the rest on the two wings. Our men gave a 
sudden shout, and threw their j avelins. The enemy, 
contrary to their expectation, seeing those whom 
they imagined put to flight marching against them 
with displayed banners, could not sustain the very 
first shock ; but, betaking themselves immediately 
to flight, took refuge in the nearest woods. Labie- 
nus, pursuing with his cavalry, put many of the 
enemy to the sword, and took a great number of 
prisoners ; insomuch that, within a few days, the 
whole state was obliged to submit : for the Ger- 
mans, who were coming to their assistance, on 
hearing of their defeat, returned home. The rela- 
tions of Indutiomarus,who had been the authors of 
the revolt, chose likewise to retire with them, and 
ahandon their country. Cingetorix, who had always 
continued faithful to the Romans, was thereon in- 
vested with the supreme authority. 

9. Caesar, after his arrival in Treves^ from among 
the Menapians, resolved for two reasons to pass the 
Rhine : one, because the Germans had assisted the 
Treviri against the Romans ; the other, to deprive 
Ambiorix of a retreat into those parts. In conse- 
quence of this resolution, he set about making a 
bridge on the river, but somewhat higher up than 
before. As the form and manner was known, the 
soldiers, by their extraordinary diligence, fiinished 
the work in a few days. Leaving a strong guard 
on the side of Treves, to prevent any sudden insur- 
rection in that coimtry, he carried over the rest of 
his army. The Ubians, who had before submitted 
and given hostages, sent ambassadors to him to 
vindicate their conduct, and assure him that they 
had neither sent troops to the assistance of the 
Treviri, nor in any instance departed from their en- 
gagements. They urged and requested tiiat he 
would spare their territories, and not, out of a gene* 
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ral hatred to the Gennans, inrolve the innocent in 
the punishment of the guilty. If he desired more 
hostages, they told him they were ready to send 
them. Caesar, finding on inquiry, that the supplies 
had been sent by the Suevians, accepted the sub- 
mission of the Ubians ; and preparing to march 
against the Suevians, informed himself of the ways 
and accesses to their country. 

lb. A few days after, he had intelligence from the 
Ubians that the Suevians were drawing their forces 
to a general rendezvous, and had sent orders to all the 
nations under their jurisdiction to furnish their con- 
tingents of horse and foot. On this, having furnished 
himself with provisions, and chosen a proper place 
for his camp, he ordered the Ubians to retire into 
their towns, with their cattle and effects; hoping 
that so unskilful and barbarous an enemy might 
easily be drawn, by the want of provisions, to fight 
in a place of disadvantage. He further enjoined the 
Ubians to'send spies into all parts, to learn the designs 
and motions of the Suevians. They readily com- 
plied: and in a few days brought him. back word, 
" that the Suevians, on certain information of the 
arrival of the Roman army, had retired to the re- 
motest part of the country, with all their own forces, 
and those of their allies : that there they had re- 
solved to wait the coming up of the Romans, at the 
entrance of a forest of immense e3rtent, called Ba- 
cenis, which reached a great way into the country, 
and served as a barrier between the Cherusci and 
Suevians to prevent their mutual incursions." 

1 1 . On this occasion it may not be improper to say 
somewhat of the manners of the Gauls and Germans, 
and the difference of customs between these two na- 
tions. A spirit of faction prevails throughout Gaul, 
suid that not only in their several states, districts, 
sCnd villages, but almost in every private family. 
The men of the greatest esteem and consideration 
among them are commonly at the head of these 
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factions, and give what turn they think proper 
to sQl public deliberations and councils. This cus« 
torn is of long standing, and seems designed to secure 
those of lower rank from the oppression of the 
powerful ; for the leaders always take care to pro- 
tect those of their party, otherwise they would 
soon lose all their authonty. This equally obtains 
through the whole continent of Gaul, the provinces 
being in general divided into two factions. 

12. When Caesar arrived in the country the ^dii- 
ans were at the head of one faction, and the Sequani 
of the other. These last being the weaker, because 
the JBduans had long borne the greatest sway, and had 
a number of considerable states in their dependence, 
they united with Ariovistus and the Germans, whom 
by great presents and promises they drew over the 
Rhine to their assistance. This alliance made them 
so powerful, that having worsted their adversaries in 
several battles, and kiUed almost all their nobility, 
they forced the states dependent on the iEduans to 
have recourse to them for protection ; obliged the 
uEduans themselves to give the children of their 
principal nobility as hostages, swear publicly not 
to attempt any thing against the Sequani, and resign 
up to their possession a part of their territories ; and 
by this means rendered themselves in a manner 
sovereigns of all Gaul. Divitiacus, in this neces' 
sity, applied to the senate of Rome for relief; but 
without effect. Caesar's arrival soon changed the 
face of affairs. The jEduan hostages were sent 
back, their former clients restored, and new ones 
procured them by Caesar's interest; it appearing 
that such as were under their protection enjoyed a 
more equal and milder lot; by all which, their 
fortune and authority bein^ considerably enlarged, 
the Sequani were obliged to resign the sove- 
reignty. The Rhemi succeeded in their place ; and 
as they were known to be in the same degree of fo- 
▼our with Caesar, such as could not get over their old 
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imimosity to the u^duans put themselves under their 
protection. The Rhemi were extremely attentive 
to the interests of their clients, and thereby both 
preserved their old authority and that which they 
had newly acquired. Such therefore was the then 
situation of Gaul, that the ^duans possessing indis- 
putably the first rank, the Rhemi were next in con- ' 
sideration and dignity. 

13. Over all Gaul there are only two orders of 
m.en in any degree of honour and esteem ; for the 
common people are little better than Slaves, attempt 
nothing of themselves, and have no share in the 
public deliberations. As they are generally .op- 
pressed with debt, heavy tributes, or the exactions 
of their superiors, they make themselves vassals to 
the great, who exercise over them the same juris- 
diction as masters do over slaves. The two orders 
of men with whom, as we have said, all authority 
and distinctions are lodged are the druids and nobles. 
The druids preside in matters of religion, have the 
care of public and private sacrifices, and interpret 
the will of the gods. They have the direction 
and education df the youth, by whom they are held 
in great honour. In almost aU controversies, whe- 
ther public or private, the decision is left to them ; 
and if any crime is committed, any murder perpe- 
trated<---if any dispute arises touching an inheritance 
or the limits of adjoining estates, — ^in all such cases 
they are the supreme ju^es. They decree rewards 
and pimishments; and if any one refuses to sub- 
mit to their sentence, whether magistrate or pri- 
vate man, they interdict him the sacrifices. This 
is the greatest punishment that can be inflicted 
among the Gauls ; because such as are under this 
prohibition are considered as impious and wicked : 
all men shun them, and decline their conversation 
and fellowship, lest they should suffer from the 
coniagion of their misfortunes. They can neither 
have recourse to the law for justice, nor are capable 

Cms, Vol. I.— P 
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of any public office. The druids are all under one 
chief, who possesses the supreme authority in that 
body. On iiis death, if any one remarkably excels 
the rest, he succeeds ; but if there are several can- 
didates of equal merit, the affair is determined by 
plurality of suffrages. Sometimes they even have 
recourse to arms before the election can be brought 
to an issue. Once a year they assemble at a conse- 
crated place in the territories of the Camutes, 
whose country is supposed to be in the middle of 
Gaul. Hither such as have any suits depending flock 
from all parts, and submit implicitly to their decrees. 
Their institution is supposed to come originally from 
Britain, whence it passed into Gaul ; and even at 
this day, such as are desirous of being perfect in it 
travel thither for instruction. The druids never go 
to war, are exempted from taxes and military service, 
and enjoy all manner of immunities. These mighty 
encouragements induce multitudes of their own ac- 
cord to follow that profession ; and many are sent 
by their parents and relations. They are taught to 
repeat a great number of verses by heart, and often 
spend twenty years in this institution; for it is 
deemed unlawful to commit their statutes to writing ; 
though in other matters, whether public or private, 
they make use of Greek characters. They seem to 
me to follow this method for two reasons, — ^to hide 
their mysteries from the knowledge of the vulgar, 
and to exercise the memory of their scholars, which 
would be apt to lie neglected had they letters to 
trust to, as we find is often the case. It is one of 
their principal maxims that the soul never dies, but 
after death passes from one body to another ; which, 
they think, contributes greatly to exalt men^s cour- 
age, by disarming death of its terrors. They teach 
likewise many things relating to the stars and their 
motions, the magnitude of the world and our earth, 
the nature of things, and the power and prerogatives 
of the immortal gods. 
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14. The other order of men is the nobles, whose 
whole study and occupation is war. Before Caesar's 
arrival in Gaul, they were almost every year at war, 
either offensive or defensive ; and they judge of the 
power and quality of their nobles by the vassals, 
and the number of men he keeps in his pay ; for 
they are the only marks of grandeur they make any 
account of. 

15. The whole nation of the Gauls is extremely 
addicted to superstition ; whence, in threatening dis- 
tempers and the imminent dangers of war, they msJce 
no scruple to sacrifice men, or engage themselves 
by vow to such sacrifices ; in which they make use 
of the ministry of the druids : for it is a prevalent 
opinion among them that nothing but the life of man 
can atone for the life of man ; insomuch, that they 
have established even public sacrifices of this kind. 
Some prepare huge colossuses of osier twigs, into 
which they put men alive, and setting fire to them, 
those within expire amid the flames. They prefer 
for victims such as have been convicted of theft, 
robbery, or other crimes ; believing them the most 
acceptable to the gods : but when real criminals are 
wanting, the innocent are often made to suffer. 
Mercury is the chief deity with them : of him they 
have many images, account him the inventor of all 
arts, their guide and conductor in their journeys, and 
the patron of merchandise and gain. Next to him 
are Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, and Minerva. 
Their notions in regard to him are pretty much the 
same with those of other nations. Apollo is their 
god of physic, Minerva of works and manufactures ; 
Jove hold^ the empire of heaven, and Mars presides 
in war. To this last, when they resolve on a battle, 
they commonly devote the spoil. If they prove 
victorious, they offer up all the cattle taken, and set 
apart the rest of the plunder in a place appointed 
for that purpose : and it is common in many prov- 
inces to see these monuments of offerings pil^ up 
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in consecrated places. Nay, it rarely happens that 
any one shows so great a disregard of religion as 
either to conceal the plunder or pillage the pubUc 
oblations ; and the severest punishments are inflicted 
on such offenders. 

16. The Gauls fancy themselves to be descended 
from the god Pluto ; which it seems is an established 
tradition among the druids. For this reason they 
compute the time by nights, not by days ; and in the 
observance of birthdays, new moons, and the be- 
ginning of the year, always commence the celebra- 
tion from the preceding night. In one custom they 
diffef from almost all other nations ; that they never 
suffer their children to come openly into their pres- 
ence until they are of age to bear arms : for the Bp- 
pearance of a son in public with his father before 
he has reached the age of manhood is accounted 
dishonourable. 

17. Whatever fortune the woman brings, the hus- 
band is obliged to equal it out of his own estate. 
This whole sum, with its annual product, is left un- 
touched, and falls always to the share of the survivor. 
The men have power of life and death over their 
wives and children ; and when any father of a family 
of illustriouso*ahk dies, his relations assemble, and 
on the least ground of suspicion, put even his wives 
to the torture like slaves. If they are found guilty, 
iron and fire are employed to torment and destroy 
them. Their funerals are magnificent and sumptu- 
ous, according to their quality. Every thing that 
was dear to the deceased, even animals, are thrown 
into the pile : and formerly, such of their slaves and 
clients as they loved most sacrificed themselves at 
the funeral of their lord. 

18. In their best regulated states they have a law, 
that whoever hears any thing relating to the public, 
whether by rumour or otherwise, shall give imme- 
diate notice to the magistrate, without imparting it 
to any one else ; for the nature of the people is such, 
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that rash and inexperienced men, alarmed by false 
reports, are often hurried to the greatest extremi^ 
ties, and take on them to determine in matters of the 
^eatest consequence. The magistrates stifle things 
improper to be known, and only communicate to the 
multitude what they think needful for the service of 
the commonwealth ; nor do the laws permit to speak 
of state affairs, except in public council. 

19. The Germans differ widely in their manners 
from the Gauls ; for neither have they druids to pre- 
side in religious aflairs, nor do they trouble them- 
selves about sacrifices. They acknowledge no gods 
but those that are objects of sight, and by whose 
power they are apparently benefited ; the sun, the 
moon, fire. Of others they know nothing, not even 
by report. Their whole life is addicted to hunting 
and war ; and from their infancy they are inured to 
fatigue and hardships. They esteem those most 
who continue longest strangers to women ; as im- 
agining nothing contributes so much to stature, 
strength, and vigour of body : but to have any com- 
merce of this kind before the age of twenty is ac- 
counted in the highest degree ignominious. Nor is 
it possible to conceal an irregiHarity this way ; be- 
cause they bathe promiscuously in rivers, and are 
clothed in skins, or short mantles of fur, which leave 
the greatest part of their bodies naked. 

30. Agricidture is little regard^ among them, as 
they live mostly on milk, c&esa, an|^ the flesh of 
animals. Nor has any mdn lan^ jHus own, or dis- 
tinguished by fixed boundarijBS. o'he magistrate^ 
and those in authority portioii out yearly to every 
canton and family such a quantity of land, and in 
what part of the country they think proper ; and the 

Sear foUowing remove them to some other spot, 
[any reasons are assigned for this practice : lest, 
seduced by habit and continuance, they should learn 
to prefer tillage to war ; lest a desire of enlarging 
/ their possessions should gain ground, and prompt 
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tlie stronger to expel the weaker ; lest they should 
flkcome curious in their buildings, in order to guard 
against the extremes of heat and cold ; lest avarice 
should get footing among them, whence spring fac- 
tions and discords ; in fine, to preserve contentment 
and eqfuanimity among the people, when they find 
their piossessions notlung inferior to those of the 
most powerful. 

21. It is accounted honourable for states to have 
the country all around them lie waste and depopu- 
lated ; for they think it an argument of valour to ex- 
pel their neighbours, and suffer none to settle near 
them ; at the same time that they are themselves 
also the safer, as having nothing to apprehend from 
sudden incursions. When a state is engaged in war, 
either offensive or defensive, they make choice of 
magistrates to preside in it, whom they arm with a 
power of life and death. In time of peace there are 
no public magistrates ; but the chiefs of the several 
provinces and clans administer justice, and decide 
differences within their respective licnits. Robbery 
has nothing infamous in it when committed without 
the territories of the state to which they belong : 
they even pretend that it serves to exercise their 
youth, and prevent the growth of sloth. When any 
of their princes in this case offers himself publicly 
in council as a leader, such as a^^rove of the ex< 
pedition rise up, profess themselves ready to follow 
him, and are applauded by the whole multitude. 
They who go back from their engagement are 
looked on as traitors and deserters, and lose all es- 
teem and credit for the time to come. The laws 
of hospitality are held inviolable among them. All 
that fly to them for refuge, on whatever account, 
are sure of protection and defence ; their housea 
are open to receive them, and they plentifully supply 
their wants. 

23. Formerly the Gauls exceeded the German* 
m bravery, often made war on them ; and as they 
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abounded in people beyond what the countryrcould^ 
maintain, sent several colonies over the Rhin$! Ac-A 
cordingly, the more fertile places of Grermany,inthe" 
neighbourhood of the Herc3mian forest (which I find 
mentioned by Eratosthenes and oth&t Greek writers, 
under the name of Orcinia), fell to the share of theVol- 
cae, who settled in those parts, and have ever since kept 
possession. They ajre in the highest reputation for 
justice and bravery, and no less remarkable than the 
Germans for poverty, abstinence, and patience of 
fatigue, conforming exactly to their customs, both 
in habit and way of living. But the neighbourhood 
of the Roman province, and an acquaintance with 
traffic, has introduced luxury and abundance among 
the Gauls ; whence becoming by little and httle an 
equal match for the Germans, and being worsted in 
many battles, they no longer pretend to compare 
with them in valour. 

23. The Hercynian forest, of which we have been 
just speaking, is about nine days^ journey in breadth; 
for as the Germans are ignorant of the use of mea- 
sures, there is no other way of computing it. It 
begins from the confines of the Helvetians, Nemetes, 
and Rauraci, and following directly the course of 
the Danube, extends to the territories of the Anartes 
aad Dacians. Thence turning from the river to the 
left, it runs through a multitude of different regions; 
and though there are many in the country who have 
advanced six days' journey into this forest, yet no 
one pretends to have reached the extremity of it, or 
discovered how far it extends. Many different spe- 
cies of animals, unknown in other countries, harbour 
here ; the most remarkable of which, and that best 
deserve to be mentioned, ate these : — 

24. There is a bull that nearly resembles a staf^, 
with only one horn risiojB^ from the middle of his 
forehead, taUer and straighter than those of our 
cattle, and which at top divides into mafty large 
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^AramA^. The males and females are shaped alike^ 

Hind^s^ horns the same in size. 

^^ 25. Here are likewise a kind of wild asses, shaped 
^nd spotted like goats, but of a larger size, without 
liorns, or joints to their legs, that never lie down to 
f" » sleep, nor cgn raise themselves if by any accident 
th«y are««rthrown. They lean against trees, which 
serve to support them when they sleep. Hence the 
huntsmen, after having discovered their haunts, 
either loosen the roois of the trees, or saw them al- 
most quite off; so that when the animal, according 
to custom, reclines against them, they immediately 
give way, and both fiSl down together. 

26. A third species of animals are the uri, nearly 
equalling the elephant in bulk ; but in colour, shape, 
and kind resembling a bull. They are of uncommon 
strength and swiftness, and spare neither man nor 
beast that comes in their way. They are taken and 
slain by means of pits dug on purpose. This way 
of hunting is frequent among the youth, and serves 
to inure them to fatigue. They who kill the great- 
est number, and produce their horns in public as a 
proof, aye in high reputation with their countrymen. 
It is found impossible to tame them or conquer their 
fierceness, though taken ever so young. Their 
horns, both in largeness, figure, and kind, difier much 
from those of our bulls. The natives preserve them 
with great care, tip their edges with silver, and use 
them instead of cups on their most solemn festivals. 

27. Caesar, understanding from the Ubian scouts 
that the Suevians were retired into their woods, and 
fearing the want of provisions, because, as we have 
already observed, the Germans are but little addicted 
to agriculture, resolved not to advance any farther. 
But to keep the enemy still under some awe of his 
return, and prevent their sending succours to Gaul, 
having repassed the Rhine, he only broke down 
about two hundred feet of his bridge, on the German 
^ide ; and to secure the rest, built at the extremity 
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a tower of four stories, where he left a garrison of 
twelve cohorts, and strengthened the place with all 
manner of works. Yoimg C. Volcatius TuUus had 
the charge of the fort and garrison. He himself, as 
soon as the com hegan to be ripe, marched against 
Ambiorix; taking his way through the forest of 
Arden, which is much the largest in all Gaul, and 
reaches from the banks of the Rhine and the con- 
fines of Treves quite to the Nervians, through a space 
of more than five hundred miles. L. Minuciusflhsi- 
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lus was sent before with all the cavalry, in Iflpes 
that the quickness of his march, and the oppo^nity 
of some lucky conjuncture, might enable Mm^o do 
something considerable. He had orders to lig^t no 
' fires in his camp, the better to conceal his approach 
from the enemy ; and Caesar assured him he would 
follow with all expedition. Basilus exactly followed 
his instructions ; and coming suddenly and unexpect- 
edly on the Gauls, surprised great numbers of them 
in the field. Being informed by them of the place 
whither Ambiorix had retired with a few cavaliy, he 
marched directly ^igainst him. 

38. But as fortune has a considerable share in all 
human concerns, so particularly in those of war : 
for as it was a very extraordinary chance that he 
should thus come on Ambiorix unprepared, and sur- 
prise him with his personal arrival, before he had 
the least notice of it from fame Or report, so was it 
an equal effect of fortune that the Gaul himself, after 
having lost his arms, horses, and chariots, should 
yet find means to escape. This was principally 
owing to the situation of his house, which was sur- 
rounded with a wood ; it being customary among the 
Gauls, in order to avoid the heats, to build in the 
neighbourhood of woods and rivers. By this means 
his attendants and friends, possessing themselves of 
a defile, sustained for a time the attack of our cav- 
alry ; during which, one of his servants having pro- 
Tiffed him with a lH>rse, he escaped into the iwopds. 
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Thus fortune remarkably played her part, both in 
bringing him into the danger, and delivering him out 
of it. 

29. Ambiorix, after his escape, made no attempt 
to draw his forces together : nor is it known whether 
he acted in this manner out of choice, as not think- 
ing it safe to hazard a battle, or because he thought 
he should not have sufficient time, being surprised 
by the sudden arrival of the cavalry, and believing 
thajbll the rest of the army followed. Despatching 
theNfore messengers privately through the country, 

Iie c||pselled every one to provide for his own 
afety ; on which some took refuge in the forest of 
Arden, and some in the adjoining morasses. Those 
who lived on the seacoast hid themselves in the 
islands formed by the tide at high water ; and many, 
abandoning their country altogether, trusted them- 
selves and their all to the faith of foreigners. Cati- 
vulcus, who, jointly with Ambiorix, was king of the 
Eburones, and had associated with him in all his de* 
signs, being of a very advanced age, and unable to 
bear the fatigues of war or flight, after many impre-» 
cations against Ambiorix, who had been the prime 
contriver of the revolt, poisoned himself with an ex» 
tract of yew, a tree very common in Gaul and Ger* 
many. The Segni and Condrusi, originally German 
nations, whose territories lay between those of 
Treves and the Eburones, sent ambassadors to 
Caesar to entreat " that he would not consider them 
as enemies, nor look on all the Germans on this side 
the Rhine as equally obnoxious ; that they had har- 
boured no thoughts of war, nor been any ways aiding 
to Ambiorix." Caesar, finding it to be so by the 
answers of the prisoners, ordered them to deliver 
up such of the Eburones as had fled to them for 
refuge ; and promised, on that condition, not to mo- 
lest their territories. 

30. Then dividing his army into three bodies, he 
sent all the baggage to Atuatuca, a castle situated 
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^most in the heart of the country of the Eburones, 
where Tituriiis and Arunculeius had been quartered 
during the winter. This place he chose, as, for 
other reasons, so likewise because the fortifications, 
raised the year before, were still entire, which would 
lessen the labour of his soldiers. He left the four- 
teenth legion to guard the baggage, being one of the 
three lately levied in Italy, and brought thence into 
Gaul. Q. Tullius Cicero had the charge both of the 
legion and fort, which was further strengthened with 
an additional guard of two hundred horse. The 
Bpmy being thus divided, he sent T. Labienus with 
three legions towards the seacoast and the provinces 
that border on the Menapians ; C. Trebonius, with a 
like number of legions, to lay waste the country ad- 
joining to the Atuatici ; and resolved to march him- 
self with the other three towards the Scheld, which 
flows into the Meuse, and to the extremities of the 
forest of Arden, whither he was informed Ambiorix 
had retired with a few horse. He promised, at his 
departure, to return in seven days, the legion he 
had left in garrison being provided with com only 
for that time ; and exhort^ Labienus and Trebonius, 
if they found it consistent with the public advantage, 
to return likewise With their legions within the same 
space ; that, joining counsel together, and taking 
their measures from the conduct of the enemy, they 
might resolve where next to carry the war. 

31. There was, as we have already observed, no 
formed body of troops, no garrison, no fortified town 
to defend by arms, but a nraltitude dispersed on all 
sides. Wherever a cave, or a thicket, or a morass 
offered them shelter, thither they retired. These 
places were well known to. the natives ; and great 
care and caution were required on our part, not for 
the security of the whole army (which had no 
danger to fear while in a body, from enemies dis- 
persed and full of terror), but for the preservation 
of each individual. And yet even this regarded not 
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a little the whole army ; for the desire of pluador 
drew many of the men to a great distance ; and the 
woods, full of defiles and hidden ways, hindered them 
from keeping together in a body. If Caesar meant 
to terminate the war altogether, and extirpate this 
race of perfidious men, the soldiers must be divided 
into small parties, and detached on all sides. If, on 
the contrary, he kept his men together, as the rules- 
of war and the Roman discipline required, the enemy 
were sheltered by their situation, nor wanted bolo- 
ness to form ambuscades, and cut ofif stragglers. 
Amid these difi&culties, all possible precautions were 
taken ; and although the soldiers were eagerly bent 
on revenge, yet Caesar chose rather not to push the 
enemy too far, than expose his men to danger. He 
therefore sent messengers to the neighbouring states, 
inviting them all, by the hopes of plunder, to join in 
the destruction of the Eburones ; choosing rather 
to expose the Uves of the Gauls in the woods than 
of the legionary soldiery ; and hoping, by the multi- 
tude employed against them, totally to extirpate the 
name and memory of a state whose revolt had ren- 
dered them so obnoxious. Accordingly, great num- 
bers flocked suddenly thither from all parts. 

32. Thus were the Eburones attacked on all sides ; 
and the havoc continued till the seventh day, which 
Caesar had appointed for returning to his camp and 
baggage. It then evidently appeared what influence 
Fortune has over war, and how many accidents spring 
from her interposition. The enemy being dispersed 
and full of terror, as we have related above, there 
remained no body of troops in the field to give any 
the least ground of fear. A report spread among 
the Germans beyond the Rhine that the territories 
of the Eburones were given up to plunder, and 
all without distinction invited to share the spoil. 
The Sicambri, who inhabit on the Rhine, and had 
aflbrded a retreat to the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, as 
meBtioned abovef, assembled immediately a boc^ of 
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two thousand horse, passed the rirer in barks about 
thirty miles b^ow Caesar^s bridge and fort, and ad* 
vanced directly towards the territories of the Eba-* 
rones. Many of those that fled, and had dispersed 
themselves up and down the country, feU into their 
hands ; as likewise abundance of cattle, of wluch 
the barbarians are extremely covetous. Allured by 
this success, they advanced carther. Neither woods 
nor morasses proved any obstacles to men trained 
np frbm their infancy to wars and incursions. In* 

Suiring^ of the prisoners concerning Caesar, they und- 
erstood that he was a ereat way off, and had left 
the country with his whole army. One, in particth 
lar, addressing them, " Why," said he, " do you lose 
time in pursuit of so slight and trifling a booty, when 
fortune offers one of so much greater value ? In 
three hours you may reach Atuatuca, where the Ro- 
mans have deposited all their wealth* The garrison 
is hardly sufficient to line the rampart, much less to 
sally out of their intrenchments." Urged by this 
hope, they left their present booty in a place of 
safety, and marched directly to Atuatuca, being con^ 
ducted by the captive who had given them the in^ 
formation. 

33. Cicero, who hitherto had kept his soldiers 
strictly within the camp, according to Cssar's orders, 
nor suffered so much as a servant to straggle beyond 
the lines, seeing the seventh day arrive, began to 
despair of Cffisar*43 return ; who, as he heara, was 
marched farther into the country, and had sent him 
no notice of his route. Wherefore, tired with the 
continual murmurs of the soldiers, who complained 
of his patience, and told him they were kept like 
men besieged, and not suspecting that any accident 
could befall him, within the small extent of three 
miles, especially as the enemy, opposed by nine 
legions and a very numerous cavauy, were in a 
manner totally dispersed and cut off, he sent out &fe 
cohorts to forage in an adjoining field} separated 
Cms. Vol. I.— Q 
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from the camp only by a single hiU. A great moRy 
sick men had been left behind by Caesar, of whom 
about three hundred, that were now pretty weU- re- 
covered, joined the detachment. These were fol- 
lowed by almost all the servants of the camp, to- 
gether with a vast number of carts and carriage* 
horses. 

34. In that very instant, as fortune, would have it^ 
the German cavalry arrived ; and, without discon- 
tinuing their course, endeavoured to force an im- 
mediate entrance by the Decuman gate. As their 
march had been covered by a wood, they were not 
discovered till: they were just on the camp ; inso*- 
much that the sutlers, who keep their booths under 
the rampart, had not time to retire within the in- 
trenchments. Our men were so surprised at this 
sudden and unexpected attack that the cohort on 
guard could scarce sustain the first onset. The 
enemy spread themselves on aU sides to find a place 
of entrance. The Romans with difficulty defended 
the gates ; the rampart securing them everywhere 
else. The whole camp was in an uproar, every one 
inquiring of another the cause of the confusion ; nor 
could they determine which way to advance the 
standards, or where to post themselves. Some re- 
ported the camp was already taken ; others, that the 
Germans, having destroyed Caesar and his army, 
were come, victorious, to storm their trenches^ 
The greater number, full of imaginary fears, when 
they considered the place in which they were en- 
camped, called to mind the fate of Cotta and Titu- 
rius, who perished in that very fort. This universal 
consternation being perceived by the barbarians* 
confirmed them in the belief of what the prisoners 
had told them, that there was scarce any garrison 
within to defend the camp. They renewed their 
endeavours to force the intrenchments, and mutually 
exhorted one another not to let so fair a prize es- 
mpe out of their haiiib. 
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S5. Among the sick in garrison was P. Sextius 
Baculus, a centurion of the first rank, of whom 
mention has been made in former battles, and who 
had not tasted food for five days. This oificet, anx- 
ious for his own safety, and that of the legion, rushed 
unarmed out of his tent. He saw the enemy at 
hand, and the danger extreme. Snatching the first 
arms that offered, he posted himself in the gate of 
the camp. The centurions t)f the cohort on guard 
followed the example, and for a while sustained the 
enemy's charge. Sextius expired under a number 
of wounds, and was with difficuhy carried off by the 
soldiers. This short delay gave the rest time to re- 
sume their courage ; so far at least as to mount the 
rampart, and make a show of defending themselves. 

36. Meantime our foragers, returning, heard the 
noise at the camp. The cavalry, advancing before, 
were soon apprized of the danger. Here was no 
fortification to shelter the frighted troops. Tlie 
new levies, inexperienced in matters of war, fixed 
their eyes on the tribunes and centurions, waiting 
their orders. Not a man was found so hardy and 
resolute as not to be disturbed by so unexpected an 
accident. The Germans, perceiving our ensigns at 
a distance, gave over the attack of the camp, imagin- 
ing at first it was Caesar and the legions, which the 
prisoners had informed them were marched farther 
mto the country : but soon observing how few they 
were, they surrounded and fell on them on all sides. 

37. The servants of the camp fled to the nearest 
rising ground; whence being immediately driven, 
they threw themselves among the ranks of the co- 
horts, and thereby increased their terror. Some 
were for drawing up in form of a wedge, and 
forcing their way through the enemy ; for as the 
camp was so very near, they imagined that if 
some fell, the rest at least must escape. Others 
were for retiring to an eminence, and all sharing 
tjierie the same fate. The veteran soldiers who had 
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marched out with the detachment could hy no 
means relish this proposal : wherefoijft, jputually en- 
coura^ng one another, and being \M 'I19KC. Trebtti> 
jiius, a Roman knight, under whose comiJh^ufd^ Hlf^f 
were, they broke through the midst of the ehenty, 
and all to a man arrived safe in the camp. The 
servants and cavalry, following them, and seconding 
their retreat, were^ likewise by their bravery pre- 
aerved. But the troops who had retired to the hill^ 
being inexperienced in military affairs, could neither 
persist in the resolution they had taken of defending 
themselves from the higherground, nor imitate that 
brisk and vigorous effort which they saw had been 
80 serviceable to their companions; but, endeavour- 
ing to gain the camp, quitted the advantage of 
their situation. The centurions; some of whom had 
been 'sheeted from veteran legions, and on account 
of theur bravery promoted to higher stations among 
the new levies, fought resolutely 4;o maintain the 
-|dory they had acquired, and endeavoured to seU 
fB|ir lives as dear as they could. Their valour 
ol^ging the enemy to fall baOk' a little, part of the 
troops, contrary to expectation, reached the camp. 
The rest were surrounded and cut to pieces by the 
barbarians. 

38. The Grermans, despairing to carry the camp> 
as they saw our men now prepared to defend the 
works, repassed the Rhine with the booty they had 
deposited in the woods. But so great was the terror 
of the Romans even after their retreat, that C. Volu- 
senus arriving in the camp the same night with the 
cavalry, could not persuade them that Caesar and the 
army were safe : for fear had taken so thorough a 
possession of their minds, that, as if bereft of under- 
standing, they persisted in believing the infantry was 
wjiolly destroyed, and that the cavalry alone had 
escaped : it seeming to them altogether incredible 
that the Germans would have dared to attack the 
camp had no misfortune befallen the Roman army. 
But Caesar's arrival soon put an end to their fears* 
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39. On his return being informed of what had hff' 
happened, he only complained of the sending out ^ 
the cohorts to forage : observing, " that in wiar 
nothing ought to be left to fortune, whose power ap- 
peared evidently in the sudden arrival of the enemy, 

and much more in their coming up unperceived to 
the very gates of the camp." But nothing in this 
whole affair appeared to him more wonderfi* than 
that the Germans, having crossed the Rhine with de- 
sign to plunder the territories of Ambiorix, should, 
by falling on the Rommi camp, do him a most ac- 
ceptable service. 

40. Caesar marched a second time to harass the 
enemy, and having drawn a great number- of troops 
together from the neighbouring states, sent them 
into all parts on this service. All the houses and 
villages were set on fire : the plunder was universaJ : 
the vast number of men and horses not oi^y de- 
stroyed great quantities of corn, but the rains and ad- 
vanced seasons made havoc of all that was left ; 
insomuch, that if any of the enemy escaped for the 
present, it seemed yet likgly, that after the retreat 
of the army, they must ^l|^ by famine. As the 
cavalry were divided intaWmiy parties, they often 
cahie to places where the prisoners not only in- 
formed them that they had seen Ambiorix flying, but 
that he could even yet be scarce out of view. The 
hope of coming up with him made them leave nothing 
unattempted, as imagining they would thereby gain 
the highest favour with Caesar, whose good fortune 
wanted only this to render it complete, fiut all their 
endeavours were fruitless ; for he still fouhd means 
to hide himself' in the woods and morasses ; whence 
removing privately in the night, he escaped into 
other regions, accompanied with only four horsemen, 
in%iiom alone he durst confide. 

41. Caesar, having destroyed the whole country, 
led batt His a^my into the territories of the Rhemi, 
with the loss of . only two cohorts. There he 
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^^ summoned a general assembly of Gaul, to examine 
into the affair of the Senones and Carnules : and 
having passed a severe sentence against Acco, the 
contriver of the revolt, ordered him to be executed 
on the spot. Some fearing a like fate fled : whom 
having banished by a decree of the diet, he quartered 
two legions in Treves, two among the Lingones, 
and the remaining six at Agendicum, in the country 
of the Senones. And having provided the -army 
with com, he went, pursuant to his design, into Italy 
to hold the assemblies of Cisalpine Gaul. 



BOOK VII. 

1. Ojisar, having quieted the commotions in Gaol, 
went, as he designed, into Italy, to preside in the 
assembly of the states. There he was informed of 
the death of P. Olodius : and understanding further 
that the senate had passed a decree ordering all the 
youth of Italy to take up arms, he resolved to levy 
troops over the whole province. The report of this 
soon spread into Farther Gaul ; and the Gauls them- 
selves, forward to encourage such rumours, added 
of their own accord what the case seemed to require, 
** that Caesar was detained by a domestic sedition, 
and could not, while these disorders continued, come 
to head the army." Animated by this opportunity, 
they, who before lamented their subjection to the 
Romans, now began with more freedom and bold- 
ness to enter on measures of war. The leading 
men of the nation, concerting private meetings among 
themselves in woods and remote places, complained 
of the death of Acco ; remonstrated that such mifht 
one time or otWte be their own fate ; and after be- 
moaning the common fortune of their couiffty, en* 
deavoured by all manner of promises and rewards 
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to draw over some to begin the war, and with the 
hazard of their Own lives pave the way to the liberty 
of Gaul. But chiefly they thought it incumbent on 
them, before their secret conferences should be dis- 
covered, to cut off Caesar^s return to the army. This 
appeared abundantly easy ; because neither would 
the legions, in the absence of their general, dare to 
quit their winter-quarters, nor was it possible for 
the general to join the legions without a body of 
troops to guard him. In fine, they concluded it 
was better to die bravely in the field, than not re- 
cover their former glory in war, and the liberty they 
had received from their ancestors. 

2. Such were the debates in the private councils 
of the Gauls: when the Camutes, declaring their 
readiness to submit to any danger for the common 
safety, offered to be the first in taking up arms 
against the Romans. And because the present giv- 
ing of hostages might endanger a too early discov- 
ery of their designs, they proposed that the other 
states should bind themselves by a solemn oath, in 
presence of the military ensigns, which is the most 
sacred obligation among the Gauls, not to abandon 
them during the course of the war. The offer 
of the Camutes was received with universal ap- 
plause, the oath required was taken by all present ; 
and the time for action being fixed, the assembly 
separated. 

3. When the appointed day came, the Carnutes, 
headed by Cotuatus and Conetodunas, men of des- 
perate resolution, flew, on a signal given, to Gena^- 
bum, massacred the Roman citizens settled there 
on account of trade, among the rest C. Fusius 
Gotta, a Roman knight of eminence, whom Caesar 
had appointed to superintend the care of provisions, 
and plundered their effects. The fame of this soon 
spread into all the provinces of Gaul ; for when any 
tnin^ singular and extraordinary happens, they pubk 
lish it from place to place by outcries, which, being 
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successively, repeated by men stationed on pur- 
pose, are carried with incredible expedition over 
the whole country. And thus it was on the present 
occasion ; for what had been done at Genabum about 
sunrise was known before nine at night in the ter- 
ritories of the Avemi, a distance of one hundred and 
sixty miles. ' 

4. Faired by this example, Vercingetorix, the son 
of Celtillus, of the nation of the Averni, a yopng 
nobleman of great power and interest, whose father 
had presided over Celtic Gaul, and for aiming at the 
sovereignty been put to death by his countrymen, 
calling his clients and followers together,^ easily 
persuaded them to a revolt. His design being 
discovered, the people immediately flew to arms ; 
and Gobanitio„ his uncle, with the other principal 
men of the fetate, dreading the consequences of 
so rash an enterprise, united all their authority 
against him, and expelled him the city Gergovia. 
Yet still he adhered to his former resolution, and 
assembling all the outlaws and fugitives he could 
find, engaged them, in his service. Having by this 
means got together a body of troops, he brought all 
to whom he applied himself to fall in with his views; 
pressed them to take up arms for the common 
liberty; and finding his forces greatly increased, 
quickly drove those out of the territories of Au- 
vergne who had so lately expelled him the city Ger- 
govia. On this he was saluted king by his followers ; 
and despatching ambassadors into all parts, exhorted 
them to continue firm to the confederacy. The Se- 
nones, Parisians, Pictones, Cadurci, Turones, Au- 
lerci, Lemovices, Andes, and all the other nations 
bordering on the ocean, readily came into the alli- 
ance, and with unanimous consent declared him 
generalissimo of the league. Armed with this au-. 
thority, he demanded hostages of the several states, 
ordered them to furnish a certain number of men 
immediately, appointed what quantity of anns eacb 
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was to prepare, with the time by which they must 
he in readiness ; and, above all, applied himself to 
have on foot a numerous cavalry. To the most ex- 
treme diligence he joined an extreme rigour of com- 
mand; and by the severity of his punishments obliged 
the irresolute to declare themselves : for in great 
faults the criminals, srfter having been tortured, were 
burnt alive ; and for lighter oflfences, ordering the 
ears of the guilty to be cut off, or one of their eyes 
put oiit, he sent them, thus mutilated, home, to serve 
as an example to the rest, and by the rigour of their 
dufSerings to keep others in awe. 

5. Having by the terror of 4;hese ptmishments 
speedily assembled an army, he sent Luterius of 
Quercy, a bold and enterprising man, with part of 
t^e forces, against the Rutheni, and marched him- 
self into the territories Of the Biturigians. The Bi- 
turigians, on his arrival, despatched ambassadors to 
the .-^duans, imder whose protection they were, t<f 
demand succours against the enemy. The ^duans, 
by advice of the lieutenants Caesar had left with the 
army, ordered a supply of horse and foot to the as- 
sistance of the Biturigians. This body of troops, ad- 
vancing to the banks of. the Loire, which divides the 
Biturigians from the .£duans, halted there a few 
days; and not daring to pass that river, returned 
again to their own country. The reason of this 
conduct, according to the report made to our lieu- 
tenants, was an apprehension of treachery from the 
Biturigians ; for that people, as they pretended, had 
formied the design of surrounding them beyond the 
Loire, on one side with their own troops, on the other 
with those of Auvergne. Whether this was the real 
cause of their return, or whether they acted perfidi- 
ously in the affair, is what we have not been able to 
learn with certainty, and therefore canjapt venture to 
affirm. The Biturigians, on their departure, imme- 
diately joined the forces of the Averfii. 

6. These things being reported to Caesar, in Italy, 
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as the troubles in Rome were in a great measure 
quieted by the care and vigilance of Pompey, he set 
out immediately for Transalpine Gaul. On his ar- 
rival there he found it extremely difficult to resolve 
after what manner to rejoin the army. For should 
he order the legions to repair to the province, he 
foresaw they would be attacked on their march in 
his absence ; and should he himself proceed to the 
quarters of the legions, he was not without appre- 
hensions of danger, even from those states that 
seemingly continued faithful to the Romans. 

7. In the mean time Luterius of Quercy, who had 
been sent into the territories of the Rutheni, brought 
over that state to the alliance of the Averni : ad- 
vancing thence among the Nitobrigians and Gabali, 
he received hostages from both nations ; and having 
got together a numerous body of troops, drew to- 
wards Narbonne, to attack the Roman province on that 
side. Caesar, being informed of his design, thought it 
first and principally incumbent on him to provide for 
the security of the province. With this view he 
flew to Narbonne, confirmed the wavering and timor- 
ous, placed garrisons in the towns of the Rutheni 
subject to the Romans ; also in those of the Vol- 
cseans, Tolosatians, and other states bordering on the 
enemy ; and having thus taken effectual measures 
against Luterius, ordered part of the provincial forces, 
with the recruits he had brought from Italy, to ren- 
dezvous on the frontiers of the Helvians, whose 
territories adjoin to those of the Avenii. 

8. These dispositions being made, and Luterius 
checked and forced to retire, because he did not 
think it advisable to venture among the Roman gar- 
risons, Caesar advanced into the country of the Hel- 
vians. Although the mountains of the Sevennes, 
which separate the Helvians from Auvergne, by the 
great depth of the snow in that extreme rigorous 
season threatened to obstruct his march, yet havings 
cleared away the snow, which lay to the depth of 
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iiii^ feet, and, with infinite labour to the soldiers 
opened a passage over the mountains, he at length 
reached the confines of the Avemi. As they were 
altogether unprepared, regarding the Sevennes as 
an impenetrable barrier, impassable at that season 
even to single men, he ordered the cavalry to spread 
themselves on all sides, and strike as universal a 
terror into the enemy as possible. Fame and mes- 
sengers from the state soon informed Vercingetorix 
of the disaster befallen his country. All the Averni 
gathered round him in a body, and with looks full of 
dismay conjured him to regard their fortunes, and 
not abandon them to the ravages of the Roman army ; 
more especially as he now saw the whole war pointed 
against them. Vercingetorix, moved by their en- 
treaties, put his army on the march, and quitting 
the territories of the Biturigians, drew towards 
Auvergne. 

9. This Caesar had foreseen ; and after a stay of 
two days in those parts, set out under pretence of 
fetching a reinforcement. He left young Brutus to 
command in his absence ; charged* him to disperse 
the cavalry as wide as he could, and promised to re- 
turn, if possible, within three days. Then, deceiv- 
ing the Romans themselves, that he might the better 
impose on the Gauls, he posted by great journeys to 
Vienne. There he found the new levied cavalry 
whom he had sent thither some time before ; and 
travelling day and night without intermission through 
the country of the ^Eduans, to prevent, by his ex- 
pedition, any designs they might form against him, 
he at length reached the confines of the Lingones, 
where two of his legion's wintered. Thence send- 
ing immediately to the rest, he drew them altogether 
into a body, before the Averni could be apprized of 
his arrival. 

10. Vercingetorix, on notice of this, led back his 
army into the territories of the Biturigians ; and 
mccrdhing thence^ resolved to invest Gergovia, a town 
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belonging to the Boii, where they had been settled 
by Caesar after the defeat of the Helvetians, and 
made subject to the iEduan state. This step gready 
perplexed the Roman general: if he continued en- 
camped with his legion in one place during the rest 
of the winter, and abandoned the subjects of the 
^duans to the attempts of the enemy, he had reason 
to apprehend that the Gauls, seeing him afford no 
protection to his friends, would universally give in to 
a revolt ; if, on the contrary, he took the field early, 
he risked the want of provision and forage, by the 
ereat difficulty of proculing convoys. Resolving, 
nowever, at all hazards, not to submit to an afiront 
that must for ever alienate the hearts of his allies, 
he pressin^ly enjoined the iCduans to be very care- 
ful in supiH3ring him with provisions ; and despatch- 
ing messengers to the Boii, to inform them of his 
approach, exhorted them to continue firm to their 
duty, and sustain with courage the assaults of the 
enemy. Meanwhile, leaving two legions and the 
baggage of the whole army at Agendicum, he set 
out on his march to their relief. 

11. Arriving the next day before Vellaunodununn, 
a city of the Senones, that he might leave no enemy 
behind him capable of obstructing his convoys, he 
resolved to besiege it, and in two days completed his 
circumvallation. On the third, deputies came from 
the town to treat about a surrender ; when, ordering 
them to deliver up their arms, horses, and six hun- 
dred hostages, he left C. Trebonius, one of his lieu- 
tenants, to cause the articles to be put in execution ; 
and continuing his march with all diugence, advanced 
towards Genabum. The Camutes, to whom this 
city belonged, were drawing troops together for its 
defence ; imagining that the siege ef V ellaunodunum, 
of which they had just thea received intelligence, 
would be a work of some time. Caesar reached the 
place in two days, encamped before it, and findin^^ it 
began to be late,'defenred the assault till next morning. 
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Meanwhile he gave the necessary orders to his men ; 
and because the town had a bridge over the Loire, 
by which the inhabitants might endeavour to escape 
in the night, he obliged two legions to continue 
under arms. A tittle betore midnight the Genabians, 
as he had foreseen, stole silently out of the city, 
and began to pass the river. Notice being given of 
this by his spies, he set fire to thf gates, introduced 
the legions whom he had kept in readiness for that 
purpose, and took possession of the place. Very 
few of the enemy escaped on this occasion, because 
the narrowness of the bridge and passages obstructed 
the flight of the multitude. Caesar ordered the tovm 
to be plundered and burnt, distributing the spoil 
among the soldiers; and crossing the Loire with 
his whole army, advanced into the territories of the 
Biturigians. 

19. Vercingetorix, on notice of his approach, 
quitted the siege of Gergovia, and marched directly 
to meet him. Csesar, meanwhile, had sat down be- 
fore Noviodunum, a city of the Biturigians, that lay 
on his route. The inhabitants, sending deputies to 
the camp to implore forgiveness and safety, that he 
might the sooner accomplish his designs, in which 
expedition had hitherto availed him so much, he or- 
dered them to deliver up thei^ arms, horses, and a 
certain number of hostages. Part of the hostages 
had been already sent; the other articles of the 
treaty were on the point^ of execution ; and even 
some centurions and soldiers had entei-ed the place 
to search for arms and horses, when the enemy's 
cavalry, who were a little advanced before the 
rest of the army, appeared at a distance. Imme- 
^ately the besieged, on this prospect of relief, 
setting up a shout, flew to arms, shut the gates, and 
manned the walls. The centurions in the town, 
judging from the noise among the Gauls that they 
had some new project in view, posted themselves, 
with their swoids drawn, at the gates ; and getting 
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«il their men together, retreated without loas to the 
camp. Caesar, ordering the cavalry to advance, fell 
on the enemy^s horse ; and finding his troops hard 
pressed, sustained them with some squadrons of Ger- 
mans, whom, to the number of about four hundred, 
he had all along retained in his service. The (Sauls, 
unable to stand their charge, at length betoo]^ them- 
selves to flight, and were driven with great slaugh- 
ter to the main body of their army. On this, the 
people of Noviodunum, terhiied anew by the defeat 
of their friends, seized all who had been instrumental 
in breaking the capitulation, sent them prisoners to 
Caesar's camp? and delivered up the town. These 
affairs despatched, Caesar directed his march to- 
wards Avaricum. As this was the strongest and 
most considerable city of the.Biturigians, and situate 
in the finest part of the country, he easily persuaded 
himself tbat by the reduction of it he should bring 
the whole nation under subjection. 

13. Vercingetorix, after so many successive losses, 
at Yellaunodunum, Genabum, Noviodunum, calling a 
general council of his followers, represented ** that 
it was necessary to resolve on a very different plan 
of war from that which hitherto had been pursued ; 
and above all things, make it their endeavour to in- 
tercept the Roman convoys and foragers ; that this 
was both a sure and practicable sclieme, as they 
themselves abounded in horse, and the season of the 
year greatly favoured the design ; that the ground 
as yet affording no produce, the enemy must un- 
avoidably disperse themselves in the villages for 
subsistence, and give them daily opportunities of 
cutting them off by means of their cavalry. That 
where life and liberty were at stake, property and 
private possession ought to be neglected ; that there- 
fore the best resolution they coidd take was, to set 
all their houses and villages on fire, from the territo- 
ries of thp Boii to wherever the Romans might ex- 
tend their quarters for the sake of forage ; that they 
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themselves had no reason to apprehend scarcity, a» 
they would be plentifully supplied by those states 
whose territories should become the seat of the war ; 
whereas the enemy must either be reduced to the 
necessity of starving, or making distant and danger- 
ous excursions rom their camp ; that it equally an- 
swered the purpose of the Gauls to cut the Roman 
army to pieces, or seize on their baggage and convoys ; 
because without these last it would be impossible 
for them to carry on the war ; that they ought to 
set fire even to tne towns themselves which were 
not strong enough by art or nature to be perfectly 
secure against adl danger ; as by this means they 
would neither become places of retreat to th'^ir own 
men, to screen them from military service, nor con- 
tribute to the support of the Romans, by the supplies 
and plunder they might furnish. In fine, that though 
these things were iadeed grievous and terrible, they 
ought yet to esteem it still more terrible and griev- 
ous to see their wives and children dragged into 
captivity, and themselves exposed to slaughter, which 
was the unavoidable lot of the vanquished. '^ 

14. This proposal being approved by all, upwards 
of twenty cities of the Biturigians were burnt in one 
day. The like was done in other states. Nothing 
but conflagrations were to be seen ovef the whole 
country. And though the natives bore this desola- 
tion with extreme regret, they nevertheless consoled 
themselves with the hope that an approaching and 
eertain victory would soon enable them to recover 
their losses. A debate arising in council about 
Avaricum, whether it would be proper to defend or 
set it on fire, the Biturigians, falling prostrate at the 
feet of the rest of the Gauls, implored " that they 
might not be obliged to burn, with their own hands, 
one of the finest cities of all Gaul, which was both 
the ornament and security of their state ; more es- 
pecially as the town itself, almost wholly surrounded 
if a river and morass, and affording but one very 
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narrow approach, was, from the nature of its sitaa- 
tion, capable of an easy defence. ** Their request 
prevailed ; V ercingetorix, though he at first opposed, 
afterward coming into the design ; partly moved by 
the entreaties of the Biturigians, piartly by the com- 
passion of the multitude. A chosen garrison was 
immediately put into the place. 

1 5. Vercingetorix followed Cssar by easy marches, 
and chose for his camp a place surrounded with 
woods and marshes, about fifteen miles distant from 
Avaricum. There he had hourly intelligence by his 
scouts of all that passed before the town, and sent 
his orders from time to time to the garrison. Mean- 
while he strictly watched our convoys and foragers ; 
set on our dispersed parties, who were obliged to 
fetch provisions from a great distance ; and in spite 
of all endeavours to prevent it, by choosing such 
times and routes as were most likely to deserve his 
vigilance, very much incommoded them by his 
attacks. 

16. Caesar, encamping on that side of the town 
where the intermission of the river and morass 
formed, as we have said, a narrow, approach, began 
to raise a mount, bring forward his battering-engines, 
and prepare two towers of assault ; without troubling 
himself about lines of circumvallation, which the 
nature of the ground rendered impossible. Mean- 
while he was continually soliciting the iEduans and 
Boii for com : but received no great supplies from 
either ; partly occasioned by the tiegligence of the 
.£duans, who were not hearty in the sdfair ; partly 

' by the want of ability in the Boii, who, possessing 
only a small and inconsiderable territory, soon con- 
sumed all the produce of their own lands. But 
though the army laboured under the greatest scarcity 
of com, through the inability of the Boii, the want 
of inclination m the iEduans, and the universal de* 
vastation of the country — though they were even for 
many days altogether without bread, and had nothing 
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t6 appease their extreme hunger but the cattle 
brought from distant villages — ^yet not an expression 
was heard over the whole camp unworthy the majesty 
of the Roman name, -or the glory they had acquired 
by former victories. Nay, when Caesar visited the 
different quarters of the legions in person, and offered 
to raise ttie siege, if they found the famine insup- 
portable, they all with one voice requested him not 
to do it ; adding, ^^ that during the many years they 
had served under him, they never yet had met with 
any check, or undertaken aught in which they had 
not succeeded : that they could not but look on it 
as inglorious to relinquish a siege they had once 
begun ; and had rather undergo the greatest hard- 
ships than not revenge the blood of the Roman citi- 
zens perfidiously massacred by the Gauls at Gena- 
bum.^' The same they said to the centurions and 
military tribunes, entreating them to report their 
sentiments to Caesar. 

17. And now the towers began to apprpach the 
walls, when Caesar was informed by some prisoners 
that Vercingetorix, having consumed all the forage 
round him, had removed his camp nearer to Avari- 
cum, and was gone himself at the head of the cav- 
alry and the light-armed tr&ops accustomed to fight in 
their intervals to form an ambuscade for the Romans, 
in a place where it was si^pposed they would come 
next day to forage. On this intelligence, setting out 
about midnight in great silence, he arrived next 
morning at the enemy's camp ; but they, having had 
timely notice of his approach by their scouts, in- 
stantly conveyed their baggage and carriages into a 
thick wood, and drew up in order of battle on an 
open hill. Caesar then ordered all the baggage to 
be brought together into one place, and the soldiers 
to prepare for an engagement. 

18. The hill itself where the enemy stood, rising 
^1 the way with an easy ascent, was almost wholly 
eurroimded by a morass, difilcult and dangerous to 
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be passed, though not above fifty feet over. Here 
the Gauls, confiding in the strength of their post, 
and having broken down all the bridges over the 
morass, appeared with an air of resolution. Th^y 
had formed themselves into different bodies, ac- 
cording to their several states ; and, planting select 
detachments at all the avenues . and fords, waited 
with determined courage, that if the Romans should 
attempt to force their way through, they might fall 
on them from the higher groimd while entangled in 
the mud. To attend only to the nearness of the 
two armies, they seemed as if ready to fight us on 
even terms ; but when the advantage of their situar 
tion was considered, all this ostentation of bravery 
was easily discerned to be mere show and pretence. 
Nevertheless, the Romans, full of indignation that 
the enemy should dare to face them with so small a 
space between them, loudly demanded to be led to 
battle. Cssar checked their ardour for the present, 
and endeavoured to make them sensible that in at- 
tacking an army so strongly posted, the victorv must 
cost extremely dear, and be attended with the loss of 
many brave men. To this he told them he was the 
more averse, because finding them prepared to face 
every kind of danger for his glory, he thought he 
could not be too tender of the lives of those who 
merited so highly at his hands. Having by this 
speech consoled the soldiers, he led them back the 
same day to their camp, and applied himself wholly 
to the carrying on of the siege. 

19. Vercingetorix, on his return to the camp, was 
accused by the army of treason. The removal of 
his quarters nearer to liiose of the enemy, his de- 
parture at the head of ail the cavalry, his leaving 
so many troops without a commander-in-chief, and 
the opportune and speedy arrival of the Romans 
during his absence, — ^all these, they said, could not 
easily happen by chance, or without design; and 
gave great reason to believe, that he had rather ow^ 
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the sovereignty of Gaul to Caesar's prrant than to 
tl\.e faTOur and free choice of his countrymen. To 
this charge he replied, "that the removal of his 
camp was occasioned by the want of forage, and 
done at their own express desire : that he had lodged 
himself nearer to the Romans on account of the ad- 
vantage of the ground, which secured him against all 
attacks : that cavalry were by no means wanted in 
a morass, but might have been extremely serviceable 
in the place to which he had carried them : that he 

Earposely forbore naming a commander-in-chief at 
is departure, lest the impatience of the multitude 
should have forced him on a battle ; to which he 
perceived they were all strongly inclined, through a 
certain weakness and effeminacy of mind that ren- 
dered them incapable of long fatigue : that whether 
accident or intelligence brought the Romans to their 
camp, they ought to thank, in the one case fortune, 
in the other the informer, for giving them an op- 
portunity of discovering from the hi^er ground the 
inconsiderable number, and despising the feeble ef- 
forts of the enemy; who, not daring to hazard an 
engagement, ignominiously retreated to their camp ; 
that, for his part, he scorned treacherously to hold 
an authority of Caesar, which*he hoped soon to merit 
by a victory, already in a manner assured both to 
himself and the rest of the Gauls : that he was will- 
ing even to resign the command, if they thought 
the honour done to him by that distinction too great 
for the advantages procured by his conduct. And," 
added he, " to convince you of the truth and sincerity 
of my words, hear the Roman soldiers themselves." 
He then produced some slaves, whom he had made 
prisoners a few days before in foraging, and by 
severity and hard usage brought to his purpose. 
These, according to the lesson taught them before- 
hand, declared " that they were legionary soldiers : 
that, urged by hunger, they had privately stolen out of 
the camp, to search for com and cattle in the fields : 
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that the whole army laboured under the like scarcity, 
and was reduced to so weak a condition as no longer 
to be capable of supporting: fati^irue : that the general 
had therefore resolved, if the town held out three 
days longer, to draw off his men from the siepe." 
" Such," said Vercingetorix, " are the services you 
receive from the man whom you have not scrupled 
to charge with treason. To him it is owine that, 
without drawing a sword, you see a powerful and 
victorious army almost wholly destroyed by famine ; 
and effectual care taken, that when necessity com- 
pels them to seek refusre in a shameful flight, no 
state shall receive them into its territories." 

20. The whole multitude set up a shout; and 
striking, as their manner was, their lances against 
their swords to denote their approbation of the 
speaker, declared Vercingetorix a consummate gene- 
ral, whose fidelity ought not to be questioned, and 
whose conduct deserved the highest praises. They 
decreed that ten thousand men, chosen out of all 
the troops, should be sent to reinforce the garrison 
of Avaricum ; it seeming too hazardous to rely on 
the Biturigians alone for the defence of a place 
whose preservation, they imagined, would neces- 
sarily give them the superiority in the war. 

21. And indeed, thousrh the siege was carried on 
by our men with incredible bravery, yet were all 
their efforts in a great measure rendered ineffectual 
by the address and contrivances of the Gauls : for 
they are people of singular ingenuity, extremely 
quick of apprehension, and very happy in imitating 
what they see practised. They not only turned 
aside our hooks with ropes, and after having seized 
them, drew them into the town with engines, but 
likewise set themselves to undermine the mount ; 
in which they the more succeeded because the 
country abounding with iron mines, they are per- 
fectly skilled in that whole art. At the same tiine 
they raised towers on all parte of the wall, covered 
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them carefully with raw hides, and continuing^ their 
sallies day and night, either set fire to the mount, or 
fell on the workmen. In proportion as our towers 
increased in height, by the contmual addition to the 
mount, in like manner did they advance the towers 
on their walls, by raising one story perpetually over 
another; and comiterworking our mines with the 
utmost diligence, they either filled them up with 
great stones, or poured melted pitch into them, or 
repulsed the miners with long stakes, burnt and 
sharpened at the end ; all which very much retarded 
the approaches, and kept us at a distance from the 
place. 

33. The fortified towns among the Gauls have 
their walls mostly built in the following manner: 
long massy beams of wood are placed on the ground, 
at the equal distance of two feet one from another, 
and so as to constitute by their length the thickness 
of the wall. These being again crossed over by 
others, which serve to bind them together, have 
their intervals on the inside filled up with earth, 
and on the outside with large stones. The first 
course thus completed and firmly joined, a second 
is laid over it ; which, allowing the same openings be- 
tween the beams, rests them, not immediately on 
those of the order below, but disposes them artfully 
above their intervals, and connects them, as before, 
with interjacent earth and stones. In this manner 
the work is carried on to a proper height, and pleases 
the eye by its uniform variety, the alternate courses 
of stones and beams running in even lines, accord- 
ing to their several order^. Nor is it less adapted 
to security and defence : for the stones are proof 
against fire, and the whole mass is impenetraJble to 
the ram ; because being strongly bound together by 
continual beams, to a depth of forty feet, it can 
neither be disjointed nor thrown down. 

S3. Such were the obstacles we met with in the 
siege. But the soldiers, though obliged to struggle 
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during the whole time with cold, dirt, and perpetual 
rains, yet, by dint of labour, overcame all difficulties ; 
and, at the erid of twenty-five days, had raised a 
mount three hundred and thirty feet broad, and 
eighty feet high. When it was brought almost 
close to the wSls, Caesar, according to custom, at* 
tending the works, and encouraging the soldiers ta 
labour without intermission, a little before midnight 
it was observed to smoke, the enemy having under- 
mined and fired it. At the same time they raised a 
mighty shout, and sallying vigorously by two 
several gates, attacked the works on both sides. 
Some threw lighted torches and dry wood from the 
walls on the mount, others pitch and all sorts of 
combustibles ; so that it was hard to determine on 
which side to make head against the enemy, or 
where first to apply redress. But as Caesar kept 
always two legions on guard in the trenches, be-^ 
sides great numbers employed in the works, who re-^ 
Ueved one another by turns, his troops were soon in 
a condition, some to oppose those that sallied from 
the town, others to draw off the towers, and make 
openings in the mount ; while the whole multitude 
ran to extinguish the flames. 

24. The fight continued with great obstinacy 
during the remaining part of the night : the enemy 
still entertained hopes of victory, and persisted 
with the more firmness, as they saw the mantles 
that covered the towers burnt down, and the Romans 
unable to rescue them for want of shelter. At the 
same time fresh troops were continually sent to 
supply the place of those that were fatigued ; the 
besieged believing that the safety of Gaid entirely 
depended on the issue of that critical moment. And 
here I cannot forbear mentioning a remarkable in- 
stance of intrepidity, to which I was myself a wit- 
ness on this occasion. A certain Gaul, posted be- 
fore the gate of the city, threw into the fire balls 
of pitch and tallow, to feed it. This man, being ex^ 
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posed to the discharge of a Roman battery, was 
struck through the side with a dart, and expired. 
Another, striding over his body, immediately took 
his place. He also was killed in the same manner. 
A third succeeded : to the third a fourth. Nor was 
this dangerous post left vacant till the fire of the 
mount being extinguished, and the enemy repulsed 
on all sides, an end was put to the conflict. 

S6. the Gauls, having tried all methods of defence, 
and finding that none of them succeeded, consulted 
next day about leaving the town, in concert with, 
and even by the order of, Vercingetorix. This 
they hoped easily to effect in the night ; as that 
general's camp was not far off, and the morass be- 
tween them and the Romans would serve to cover 
their retreat. Night came, and the besieged were 
preparing to put their design in execution, when sud- 
denly the women, running out into the streets, and 
casting themselves at their husbands' feet, conjured 
them, with many tears, not to abandon to the fury 
of an enraged enemy them and their common chil- 
dren, whom nature and weakness rendered incapa- 
ble of flight. But finding their entreaties ineffectual 
(for in extreme danger fear often excludes compas- 
sion), they began to set tip a loud cry, and inform 
the Romans of the intended flight. This alarmed the 
garrison, who, apprehending the passages would be 
seized by our horse^ desisted from their resolution. 

26. Next day Caesar brought forward the tower, 
and gave the necessary directions about the works. 
A heavy rain chancing just then to fall, he thought 
it a favourable opportunity for effecting his design ; 
as he observed the wall to be less strictly guarded. 
Wherefore, ordering the soldiers to abate a little of 
their vigour, and having instructed thefn in what man- 
ner to proceed, he exhorted the legions, who advanced 
under cover of the machines, to seize at last the 
fruit of a victory acquired by so many toils. Then, 
promising rewaurds to those who should first scal^ 
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the town^ he gave the signal of attack. The Ro* 
mans rushed suddenly on the enemy from aU parts, 
and in a moment possessed themselves of the wadls. 

37. Tlie Gauls, terrified at this new manner of as- 
sault, and driven from their towers and hatdements, 
drew up triangle-wise in the squares and open places^ 
that on whatever side our men should come to at- 
tack them they might face in order of battle. But 
observing that we still kept on the walls, and were 
endeavouring to get possession of their whole circuit, 
they began to fear they should have no outlet to 
escape by; and throwing down their arms, ran 
tumultuously to the farthest part of the town.r 
There many fell within the city, the narrowness of 
the gates obstructing their flight ; others were slain 
by the cavalry without the walls ; nor did any one for 
the present think of plunder. The Romans, eager 
to revenge the massacre at Genabum, and exaspe^ 
rated by the obstinate defence of the place, spare^l 
neither old men, women, nor children ; insomuchf 
that of all that multitude, amounting to about forty 
thousand, scarce eight hundred, who had quitted 
the town on the first alarm, escaped safe to Vercin* 
getorix's camp. They arrived there late in the night, 
and were received in great silence ; for Vercingeto* 
rix, fearing lest their entrance in a body, and the 
compassion it would naturally raise among the 
troops, might occasion some tumult in the camp^ 
had sent out his friends, and the principal noblemen 
of each province, to meet them by the way, and 
conduct them separately to the quarters of their 
several states. 

28. Next day, having called a council, he consoled 
and exhorted the troops not to be too much disheart- 
ened, or cast down, by their late misfortune : " that 
the Romans had not overcome by bravery, or in the 
field ; but by their address and skill in sieges, with 
which part of war the Gauls were less acquainted : 
that it was deceiving themselves to hope for success in 
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^very measure they might think fit to pursue : that 
himself, as they all knew, had never advised the de- 
fence of Avancum, and could not but impute the 
present disaster to the imprudence of the Biturigians, 
and the too easy compliance of the rest : that he 
hoped, however, soon to compensate it by superior 
advantages, as he was using his utmost endeavours 
to bring over the other states, which had hitherto 
refused their concurrence, and to join one general 
confederacy of all Gaul, against whose united 
strength not the whole earth would be able to pre- 
vail : that he had even iif a great measure effected 
his design, and in the mean time only required of 
them, for the sake of the common safety, that they 
would set about fortifying their camp, the better to 
secure them from the sudden attacks of the enemy." 
This speech was not unpleasing to the Gauls ; and the 
rather, as notwithstanding so great a blow, Vercin- 
getorix seemed to have lost nothing of his courage ; 
neither withdrawing from public view, nor shun- 
ning the sight of the multitude. They even began 
to entertain a higher opinion of his prudence and 
foresight, as from the first he had advised the 
burning of Avaricum, and at last sent orders to 
abandon it. And thus bad success, which usually 
sinks the reputation of a commander, served only 
to augment his credit, and give ^him greater au- 
thority among the troops. At the same time they 
were full of hopes, from the assurances he had 
given them, of seeing the other states accede to the 
alliance. And now, for the first time, the Gauls set 
about fortifying their camp ; being so humbled by their 
late misfortune, that though naturally impatient of 
fatigue they resolved to refuse no labour imposed 
on them by their general. 

29. Nor was Vercingetorix less active on his side 
to bring over the other provinces of Gaul to the 
confederacy, endeavouring to gain the leading men 
in each by presents and promises. For this purpose 

Cmb. Vol. I.— S 
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he made choice of fit agents, who, by theii" addresKf 
or particular ties of friendship, were most Ukely to 
influence those to whom they were sent. He pro- 
vided arms and clothing for the troops that had es- 
caped from Avaricum ; and, to repair the loss sus- 
tained by the taking of that place, gave orders to the 
several states to furnish a certain number of men, 
and send them to the camp by a day prefixed. At 
'the same time he commanded all the archers^ of 
which there were great numbers in Gaul, to be 
sought out and brought to the army. By these 
measures he soon re|3aced the men whom he lost 
at the siege of Avaricum. Meanwhile Theutomatus, 
the son of OUovico, and king of the Nitobrigians, 
whose father had been styled friend and ally by the 
senate of Rome, came and joined him with a great 
body of horse, which he had raised in his own ter- 
ritories and in the province of Aquitain. 

30. Caesar, finding great plenty of corn and other 
provisions at' Avaricum, staid there several days 
to refresh his men, after the fatigue and scarcity they 
had so lately undergone. Winter was now drawing 
towards a period ; and as the season itself invited 
him to take the field, he resolved to march against 
the enemy, either to draw them out of the woods 
and marshes, or besiege them in their fastnesses. 
"While he was full of these thoughts, deputies arrived 
from the ^Eduans to beg his interposition and au- 
thority for settling the differences of their state. 
" Every thing there," they told him, " threatened an 
intestine war. For whereas it had all along been 
the custom to be governed by a single magistrate, 
who possessed the supreme power for the space of 
one year, they had now two disputing for that title, 
each pretending his election was according to law : 
that the one was Convictolitanis, an illustrious and 
popular young nobleman ; the other Cotus, of an an- 
cient family, great authority, and powerful relations, 
whose brother Videliacus had exercised the same 
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office the year before ; that the whole state was in 
arms, the senate divided, and each party backed by 
their clients among the people ; nor had they any 
other hopes of escaping a civil war but in his care 
and timely endeavours to put an end to the con- 
troversy." 

31. Although Caesar was sensible it woyld greatly 
prejudice his affairs to quit the pursuit of the war 
and the enemy, yet, reflecting on the mischiefs that 
often arise from divisions, and desirous if possible to 
prevent so powerful a state, in strict amity with the 
people of Rome, and which he had always in a par- 
ticular manner cherished and befriended, from hav- 
ing recourse to the method of violence and arms, 
which might drive the party that least confided in 
his friendship to seek the assistance of Vercingeto- 
rix, he resolved to make it his first care to put a stop 
to the progress of these disorders : and because, by 
the constitution of the i^duans, it was not lawful for 
the supreme magistrate to pass beyond the limits of 
the state, that he might not seem to detract from 
their privileges, he resolved to go in person thither, 
and summoned the senate and two candidates to 
meet him at Decise. The assembly was very nu- 
merous ; when finding on inquiry that Cotus had 
been declared chief magistrate by his own brother, 
in presence of only a few electors privately called 
together, without regard to time or place, and even 
contrary to the express laws of the state, which 
forbid two of the same family, while yet both alive, 
either to hold the supreme dignity, or so much as 
sit together in the senate, he obliged him to resign 
in favour of Convictolitanis, who, on the expiration 
of the office of the preceding ma^strate, had been 
elected in all the forms by the priests: 

32. This sentence being passed, and having ex- 
horted the iEduans to lay aside their quarrels and 
divisions, and apply themselves solely to the busi- 
ness of the present w^r — ^to expect with confidence 
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the foil recompense of their services as soon as the 
reduction of Gaul was completed, and to send him 
immediately all their cavalry, with ten thousand 
foot, to form a chain of posts for the security of his 
convoys, he divided his army into two parts. Four 
legions, under the conduct of Labienus, were sent 
against the Senones and Parisians. Six, headed by 
hunself in person, marched along the banks of the 
Allier towards the territories of the Avemi, with 
design to invest Gergovia. Part of the cavalry fol- 
low^ the route of Labienus, part remained with 
Cssar. Yercingetorix, having notice of this, brokA 
down all the bridges on the Allier, and began his 
march on the pther side of the river. 

33. As both armies were continually in ,view, en- 
camped almost over-against each other, and the 
enemy's scouts so stationed that it was impossible ' 
for the Romans to make a bridge for carrying over 
their forces, Caesar began to be uneasy lest he should 
be hindered the greatest part of the summer by the 
river, because the Allier is seldom fordable till to- 
wards autumn. To prevent this inconvenience, he 
encamped in a place full of woods, over-against one 
of those bridges which Yercingetorix had caused to be 
broken down ; and remaining there privately next 
day, with a good body of troops, formed by draught- 
ing every fourth cohort, that the number of legions 
might still appear complete, he sent forward the 
rest of the army with all the baggage as usual, order- 
ing them to march as far as they could. When, by 
the time of the day, he judged they might be arrived, 
at the place of their encampment, he set about re- 
building the bridge, making use of the old' piles, 
whose lower part the enemy had left standing. 
Having soon completed the work, marched over the 
troops he had with him, and chosen a proper place 
for his camp, he recalled the rest oi the forces. 
Yercingetorix, on intelligence of this, advanced be- 
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fore by long marches, that he might not be obliged 
io fight against his will. 

34. Caesar, after five days' march, came before 
Gergovia, where he had a slight engagement with 
the enemy's horse ; and, having taken aview of the 
place, which he found situated on a very high moun- 
tain, all whose approaches were extremely difficult, 
he not only despaired of reducing it by storm, but 
resolved even to forbear investing it until he had 
secured the necessary supplies for his army. Ver- 
cingetorix meanwhile was encamped near the town 
on the hill, where he had dispose4 the forces of the 
several states around him, in different divisions, 
separated from one another by moderate intervals. 
As his army possessed all the summits of the moun- 
tain whence there was any prospect into the plains 
below, they made a very formidable appearance. 
Every morning by daybreak the chiefs of each state, 
who -composed his council, assembled in his tent -to 
advise with him, or receive his orders ; nor did he 
suffer a single day to pass without detaching some 
cavalry, intermixed with archers, to skirmish with 
the Romans, that he might make trial of the spirit 
and courage of his men. There was a rising ground 
that joined to the foot of the mountain on which the 
town stood, excellently well fortified by nature, as 
being very steep on all sides, and of extreme difficult 
access. This hiD, though of such importance to 
the enemy, that by our getting possession of it we 
could in a great measure deprive them of water and 
forage, was yet but very indifferently guarded. Cbb- 
sar, therefore, leaving his camp about midnight, be- 
fore any assistance could arrive from the town, dis- 
lodged the enemy, seized the hill, and having placed 
two legions on it to defend it, drew a double ditch, 
twelve feet deep from the greater to the lesser camp, 
that the soldiers might pass and repass in safety, 
even single and without a guard. 

35. Wliile things were in this posture before Ger- 
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fforia, Conrictolltams the iEduan, to whom, as we 
nave related above, Caesar had adjudged the supreme 
magistracy, being strongly solicited by the Averni, 
and at length gained over by their money, addressed 
himself to some young noblemen, the chief of whom 
were Litavicus and his brothers, of the most dis* 
tinguished family of the province. With these he 
shared the reward he had received, and exhorted 
them to consider " that they were subjects of a free 
state, and bom to command ; that liberty and victory 
were retarded by the JSduans alone, whose author- 
ity restrained the other states, and whose concur- 
rence in the common cause would take from the 
Romans all possibiUty of supporting themselves in 
Gaul ; that though he was himself under some obliga- 
tion to Caesar, at least so far as a just and equitable 
decision deserved that name, he thought he owed 
still more to his country, and could see no reason 
why the ^duans should rather have recourse to the 
Roman general, in what regarded their laws and 
customs than the Remans in the like cttse to the 
^duans." The representations of the magistrate, 
and the rewards he bestowed, soon prevailed : they 
even offered to become the chief conductors of the 
enterprise ; and nothing was wanting but to consult 
of proper means for accomplishing the design, as it 
was easily foreseen that the state would not be in- 
duced without great difficulty to engage in so dan- 
gerous a war. At last it was agreed that Litavicus 
should have the command of the ten thousand foot 
appointed to join Caesar ; that he should begin his 
march, that his brothers should be sent before to the 
Roman camp, and that the rest of the project should 
be then executed according to a plan previously 
concerted among them. 

36. Litavicus, having received the command of the 
army, when he was within about thirty miles of 
Gergovia, suddenly called the troops together, and 
add^ssing them with tears, " Whither, feUow-eol- 
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dierB," said he, " are we going 1 All our cavalry, all 
our nobility are slain. Eporedorix and Virdumarus, 
men of the first quality in the state, being accused 
by the Romans of treason, are pat. to death without 
trial. Learn these things of those who have escaped 
this general massacre : for as to me, overwhelmed 
as I am with grief for the loss of my brothers and 
kinsmen, I have neither strength nor voice to utter 
our calamities." He then produced some whom he 
had beforehand instructied for that purpose, and who, 
joining in the same story, told the multitude " that 
the greatest part of the iEduan cavalry had been put 
to the sword, under pretence of holdingintelligence 
with the Averni, and that themselves had escaped 
only in the crowd by withdrawing during the gene- 
ral slaughter." On this the whole army called 
aloud to Litavicus, entreating him to provide for 
their safety. " As if," said he, " there was room for 
counsel ; or any choice left but that of marching 
directly to Gergovia, and joining tlie Averni. Can 
we doubt, after so black an instance of Roman per- 
fidy, but that they are already on their way to com- 
plete the massacre ? Let us therefore, if aught of 
spirit or courage remains in our breasts, revenge 
the death of our countrymen, so undeservedly slain, 
and put these inhuman spoilers to the sword." He 
then presented some Roman citizens who had taken 
the opportunity of their march for conducting a 
large convoy of com and provisions to the camp. 
Instantly the convoy was plundered, the Romans 
themselves put to death with the most cruel tor- 
ments, and messengers despatched through all the 
territories of the iEduans to spread the same forgery 
of the massacre of their cavs^lry and princes, and 
thereby rouse them to a like vengeance. 

37. Eporedorix the iEduan, a young nobleman of 
distinguished birth and great interest in the state, 
as likewise Virdumarus, of equal age and authority, 
tiiough not so well descended, whom Caesar, on the 
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recommendation of Divitiacus, had raised from alow 
condition to the highest dig^iities, were both at this 
time in the Roman camp, having come along with 
the cavalry, at CaBsar's express desire. Between 
these two was a tjompetition for greatness ; and in 
the late dispute about the magistracy, the one had 
declared warmly for Convictolitanis, the other .for 
Cotus. Eporedorix, getting notice of Litavicus's de- 
sign, came about midnight to CaBsar's tent, discov- 
ered the whole plot, and entreated him to obviate 
the mischievous counsels of a few young noblemen, 
and not suffer the state to fall off from the alliance of 
the Romanis,' which he foresaw must happen, should 
so many thousand men once join the enemy. For 
it was by no means probable that either their own 
relations would neglect their safety, or the state 
itself make light of so great a part of its forces. 

38. This piece of intelligence gave Casar extreme 
concern, because he had always manifested a par- 
ticular regard to the -/Eduans. He therefore drew 
out immediately four legions, without baggage, to- 
gether with all the cavalry : and because the aiBTair 
seemed to depend wholly on despatch, would not 
even take time to contract his camp, but left C. Fa- 
bius, his lieutenant, with two legions, to defend it 
against the enemy. Finding that Litavicus's bro- 
thers, whom he ordered to be seized, had some time 
before gone over to Vercingetorix, he began his 
march, exhorting the soldiers to bear the fatigue 
cheerfully in so pressing a conjuncture. They fol- 
lowed with great alacrity, and advancing about five- 
and-twenty miles from Gergovia, came at last vnthin 
sight of the ^duans. Caesar immediately detached 
the cavalry against them to retard and stop their 
march ; but with strict charge to abstain from blood- 
shed. He ordered Eporedorix and Virdumarus, 
whom they believed slain, to ride up and down 
among the squadrons, and call to their countrymen. 
As they were soon known, and Litavicus's forgery 
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thereby discovered, the ^duans stretched out their 
hands, made signs of submission, and throwing down 
their arms, began to beg their lives. Litavicus, with 
his clients, who, by the customs of the Gauls, can- 
not without infamy abandon their patrons, even in 
the greatest extremities of fortune, escaped safe to 
Gergovia. % 

39. Caesar, having despatched messengers to the 
^duans, to inform them that his lenity and regard 
for their state had prevailed with him to spare 
troops whom by the right of war he might have put 
to the sword, ailer allowing the army three hours' 
rest during the night, marched back to Gergovia. 
About half-way he was met by a party of horse, 
sent, by Fabius, to give him notice of the danger that 
threatened his camp. They told him '^that the 
enemy had attacked it with all their forces, and by 
sending continual supplies of fresh men, were like 
in the end to overpower the Romans, whose fatigue 
admitted of no relaxation, because the vast extent 
of ground they had to defend obliged them to be per- 
petually on the rampart ; that the multitude of ar- 
rows and darts discharged by the Gauls had wounded 
many of the soldiers, notwithstanding the protection 
received from the engines, which yet had been of 
good service in beating off the assailants ; that ]^a* 
bins, on the retreat of the enemy, had closed up all 
the gates of the camp but two, carried a breastwork 
quite round the rampart, and made preparation for 
sustaining a like assault the next day." Caesar, in- 
formed of these things, hastened liis march with aU 
diligence, and seconded by the unusual ardour of the 
troops, arrived in the camp before sunrise. 

40 While these things passed at Gergovia, the 
^duans, on receipt of the first despatches from Lita- 
vicus, staid for confirmation of the report; but 
prompted, partly by avarice, partly by revenge, and 
many by a native rashness, to which the ' Gauls in 
gener^ are extremely addicted, being ready to catch 
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up every flying rumour as a certain truth, flew im- 
mediately to arms, plundered the Roman citizens of 
their effects, slaughtered their persons, or dragged 
them into servitude. Convictolitanis fomented to 
the utmost this fury, which had already taken but 
too fast hold of the multitude ; that by plunging them 
into some desperate act of violence he might render 
a retreat the more difl^icult and shameful. At his 
instigation they obliged M. Aristius, a military tri- 
bune, who was on his way to join the array, to quit 
Cabillonum, promising not to molest him in his 
journey. The same they did by several Roman 
merchants who had stopped there on account of 
traflic; and attacking them treacherously on the 
road, stripped them of their baggage, invested day 
and night those that made resistance; and many 
being killed on both sides, drew together a great 
number of men to effect their design. Meanwhile 
coming to understand that all their troops were in 
Caesar's power, they ran to Aristius, assured him 
that nothing had been done by public authority, or- 
dered informations to be brought against those who 
had been concerned in pillaging the Romans, con- 
fiscated the estates of Litavicus and his brothers, and 
sent ambassadors to Caesar to excuse what had hap- 
pened. All this they did with a view to the recov- 
ery of their troops : but conscious of guilt, loath to 
part with the plunder, in which great numbers had 
shared, and dreading the punishment so gross an 
outrage deserved, they began privately to concert 
measures of war, and by their ambassadors solicited 
other states to join them. Though Caesar was not 
ignorant of these practices, he spoke with the great- 
est mildness to the jEduan deputies, assuring them 
of the continuance of his favour, and that he would 
not consider as the crime of the whole nation what 
was owin^ only to the imprudence and levity of the 
multitude. Apprehending, however, a universal re- 
volt of Gaul, and that he might be surrounded by 
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the forces of all the states at once, he began to think 
of retiring to Gergovia, and drawing his .whole army 
again into a body ; yet in such manner that a retreat 
occasioned by the fear of an insurrection might not 
carry with it the appearance of a flight. 

41. While he was full of these thoughts an op- 
portunity seemed to offer of acting against the enemy 
with success. For, coming into the lesser camp to 
take a view of the works, he observed a hill, that 
for some days before was scarce to be seen for the 
multitudes that covered it, now quite naked and des- 
titute of troops* Wondering what might be the 
cause, he inquired of the deserters, who flocked 
daily in great numbers to the Roman camp. They 
all agreed with our scouts that the back of the hill 
was almost an even ground, but narrow and woody 
in that part where the passage lay to the other side 
of the town ; that the enemy were mightily afraid 
of losing this post, because the Romans, who had 
already possessed themselves of one hill, by seizing 
the other likewise, would in a manner quite surround 
them ; and being masters of all the outlets, might 
entirely cut off" their forage : that Vercingetorix had 
therefore drawn all his forces on that side, with de- 
sign to fortify the passage. 

42. Caesar, on this intelligence, despatched some 
squadrons of cavalry thither about midnight, order- 
ing them to ride up and down the place with as 
much noise as possible. At daybreak he drew a 
great number of mules and carriage-horses out of 
the camp, sent away their usual harness, and fur- 
nishing the grooms and wagoners with helmets, 
that they might resemble horsemen, commanded 
them to march quite round the hill. With these h*3 
joined a few cavalry, who, for the greater show, 
were to expatiate a little more freely ; and the whole 
detachment had orders to move towards the same 
parts, taking a very large circuit. All these disposi- 
tions were seen from the town, which commanded 
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a fan view oi the Roaian earap, tbongh thie distance 
was too great to distinguish objects with certainty. 
At the same time Caesar, the more efiectinflly to de- 
ceive the enemy, detached a legion towards the 
^me eminence, and when it was advanced a little 
way, stationed it at the foot of the hill, aifecting to 
conceal it in the woods. This increased the jeal- 
ousy of the Gauls to such a degree that they imme 
diately carried all their forces thither to defend the 
post. Csesar, seeing their intrenchments abandoned, 
made his soldiers cover the military ensigns and 
standards, and file off in small parties from the greater 
to the lesser camp, that they might not be perceived 
from the town. He then opened his design to his 
lieutenants, whom he had appointed to command 
the several legions, counselling them above all things 
to moderate the ardour of the soldiers, that the hope 
of plunder or desire of fighting might not carry them 
too far. He represented particularly the disadvan- 
tage of the ground, against which there was no se- 
curity but in despatch ; and told them that it was not 
a regular attack, but a sudden onset, to be pursued 
no farther than opportunity served. These precau- 
tions taken, he gave the signal to engage, and at the 
same time detached the iEduans by another ascent 
to charge the enemy on the right. 

43. The wall of the town had no breaks or hollows 
intervened, was about twelve hundred paces distant 
from the plain below, measuring in a direct line 
from the foot of the mountain. The circuit the 
troops were obliged to take to moderate the steep- 
ness of the ascent, added still to this space on the 
march. Half-way up the hill, as near as the nature 
of the ground would allow, the Gauls had run a wall 
of large stones, six feet high, the better to defend 
themselves against our attacks. All between this 
and the plain was left quite void of troops by the 
^emy ; but the upper part Of the hill, to the very 
walls of the town, was crowded vrith the camps of 
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their several states. The signal being given, the 
Romans immediately mounted the hill, scaled the 
outward wall, and possessed themselves of three of 
the enemy's camps. Such too was the expedition 
wherewith they carried them, that coming suddenly 
on Theutomatus, kin^ of the Nitobrigians, as he was 
reposing himself in his tent about noon, he very nar- 
rowly escaped being taken ; for he was obUged to 
fly away half'-naked, and had his horse wounded 
under him. 

44. Caesar, having succeeded as far as his design 
required, ordered a retreat to be sounded ; and the 
tenth legion, which fought nearhis person, obeyed. 
The other legions, not hearing the signal, because 
separated from the general by a large vaUey, were yet 
commanded to halt by the lieutenants and military tri- 
bunes, according to the instructions given by Caesar 
in the beginning : but elated with the hopes of a 
speedy victory, the flight of the enemy, and the re- 
membrance of former successes, they thought no- 
thing impracticable to their valout, nor desisted 
from the pursuit, till they had reached the very walls 
and gates of the town. On this a great cry arising 
from all parts, those that were farthest from the 
place of assault, terrified by the noise and tumult, 
and imagining the enemy already within the gates, 
quitted the town with precipitation. The women, 
throwing their money and clothes from the walls, 
with naked breasts and extended arms conjured the 
Romans to spare their lives, and not, as at Avari- 
cum, sacrifice all to their resentment, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. Some being let down by 
their hands from the wall, delivered themselves up 
to our soldiers. L. Fabius, a centurion of the eighth 
legion, was that day heard to say that he had not 
yet forgot the plunder of Avaricum, and was re- 
solved no man should enter the place before him. 
Accordingly, having, with the assistance of three of 
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his company, sot on the town-wall, he helpetf theiif 
one after another to do the like. 

45. Meanwhile, the troops who, as we have relbted 
above, were gone to defend the post on the other 
side of the town, incited by the cries of the com- 
batants, and the continual accounts brought that the 
enemy had entered the place, sending all the cavah^ 
before to stop the progress of the Romans, advanced 
in mighty crowds to the attack.- In proportion as 
fhey arrived, they drew up under the wall, and au^^ 
mented the number of those who fought on their 
side. As they soon became formidable by their 
multitude, the women who a littte before had im- 
plored the compassion of the Romans, now began to 
encourage their own troops, showing their dishey.« 
elled hair, and producing their children, aceording- 
to the custom of the Gaifls. The contest was by no* 
means equal, either in respect of numbers, or of the* 
ground; and the Romans, already fatigued with the 
march and length of the combat, were little able to* 
sustain the attack of fresh and vigorous troops. 

46. Caesar, observing the disadvantage of the 
ground, and the continual increase of the enemy's 
&oops, began to be apprehensive about the event ; 
and sending T. Sextius, his lieutenant, whom> he had 
left to guard the lesser camp, ordered him tobring 
forth the cohorts with all expedition, and post them 

. at the foot of the hill, on the enemy's rig^t'; that if 
our men should give way, he might deter the Gatils 
from pursuing them. He himself, advancing a 
little with the tenth legion, waited the issue of the 
combat. 

47. While the conilifct was maintained with the 
utmost vigour on both sides — ^the enemy, trusting to 
their post and numbers^ the Romans to tneir courage, 
— suddenly the ^du^, whom Caesar had sent by 
another ascent on theriffht to make a diversion, ap- 
peared on the flank of our men. As they were 
armed after the manner of the<Oauls, this sight 
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greatly terrified ihe Romans-; and though they ex- 
tended their ri^t arms, in token of peace, yet still 
ourmen fancied it a stratagem to deceive them. At 
the same time L. Fabius, the centurion, and those 
who had ^t on the wall with him, being surromided 
and (Eflain, were thrown down by the enemy from 
the battlements. M. Petreius, a centurion of the 
isame legion, who had endeavoured to force the 
gates, finding himself overpowered by the enemr, 
and despainng of safety, because he was aireaay 
covered with wounds, turning to his soldiers that 
had foUowed him, said, *' As 1 find it impossible to 
preserve both m3r8elf and you, I will at least do my 
best to further your escape, whom I have brought 
into this danger through too eaeer a desire of glory. 
Take advantage therefore of me present opportu- 
nity.*' Then throwing himself on the enemy, he 
killed two, ^ovethe rest from the gate, and seeing 
his men run to his assistance, " In vain," said he, 
*« do you endeavour to preserve my life. My blood 
and strength forsake me. Go therefore, while you 
may, and rejoin your legion." Continuinff still to 
fight, he expired soon after, preserving his followers 
by the loss of his own life. 

48. Our men, thus pressed on iQl sides, were at 
length driven liom the place, with the loss of forty- 
six centurions ; but the tenth legion, which had been 
posted a little more advantageously to cover their 
retreat, checks the impetuous pursuit of the Gauls ; 
being sustidned by the cohorts of the thirteenth le- 
gion, who had quitted the lesser camp under Sextius* 
and possessed themselves of an eminence. The 
legions, having gained the plain, immediately halted, 
wSBl faced about towards the enemy ; but Yercinge- 
torix, drawing off his troops from the foot of the 
hiR, ^retired within his intrenchments. The Romans 
lost that day about seven hundred men. 

49. Cesar, assembling the army next day, severely 
Uamed the^teoiecityaiid avarice of the soldiers: 
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''That they had taken on themselves to judge how 
far they were to proceed, and what .they were to 
undertake ; regarding; neither tfie signal to retreat, 
nor the orders of their officers. He explained the 
disadvantage of the ground, and reminded them of 
his own conduct at the siege of Avaricum, when, 
having surprised the enemy without a general and 
without cavalry, he had rather chosen to give up a 
certain victory, than by attacking them in a difficult 
post, hazard an inconsiderable loss ; that as much 
as he admired the astonishing courage of men whom 
neither the intrenchments of several camps, nor the 
height of the mountain, nor the walls of the town 
could check ; so much did he blame the licentious- 
ness and arrogance of soldiers who thonght they 
knew more than their general, and. could see better 
than he the way to conquest, that he looked on 
obedience and moderation in the pursuit of booty 
as virtues no less essential to a good soldier than 
valour and magnanimity." 

50. Having made this speebh, and in the end ex- 
horted his soldiers not to be discouraged by their late 
misfortune, nor ascribe that to the bravery of the 
enemy which was entirely owing to the disadvantage 
of the ground ; as he still persisted in his de^gn of 
retiring, he drew out his legions, and formed them 
in order of battle on the plain. But Yercingetorix 
not thinking proper to descend, after a small and 
successful skirmish between the cavalry, Caesar re^- 
turned again to his camp. The like he did the f&(^ 
lowing day : when, thinking he had done enough to 
confirm the courage of his own men and abate the 
pride of the GauU, he decamped towards the ter- 
ritories of the iSduans. As the enemy made ];io at- 
tempt to pursue him, he arrived the third day on the 
banks of the Allier, and having repaired the bridge, 
passed over with his whole army. 

61. Here he was informed by Eporedorix and 
Virdumarus, that Litavicus was gone with all the 
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cavalry to solicit the ^duans ; and it would be 
therefore necessary for themselves to set out, in 
order to prevent his designs, and confirm the state 
in their attachment to the Romans. Though C2esar 
was by this time abundantly convinced of the per- 
fidy of the jGduans, and plainly foresaw that their 
departure would only hasten their revolt, he yet did 
not think proper to detain them, that he might give 
no ground of offence, nor betray any suspicion of 
distrust. At parting he briefly enumerated the ser- 
vices he had done tiie ^duans ; ** how low and de- 
Sressed he had found them, shut up in their towns, 
eprived of their lands, without troops, tributaries 
to their enemies, and obliged to submit to the igno- 
-minious demand of hostages : to what power and 
neatness they were now raised by his favour, so as 
not only to have recovered their former considera- 
4;ion'in Gaul, but even to exceed in dignity and lustre 
sUl that appeared most flourishing in the ancient aur 
owls of their state." With this charge he dismissed 
them. 

62. Noviodunum was a town belonging to the 
jBduans, advantageously situated on the banks of 
-Che Loire. Here Caesar had lodged all the hostages 
of Gaul, his provisions, his military chest, and great 
{Murt of his own and his army's baggage. Hither 
also he had sent many horses, brought up in Italy 
ai)d Spain for the service of the war. When Epore- 
donx and Virdumahis arrived at this place, and 
were informed of the disposition of the state ; " that 
litavicus had been reeeived with great marks of 
favour at Bibracte, the capital city of the province ; 
that-Convictolitanis, the chief magistrate, and almost 
all the senate, were gone thither to meet him ; that 
ambassadors had been publicly sent to Vercingeto- 
rix to eondude a treaty of peace and alliance," they 
thought the present favourable opportunity. was by 
tto means to be neglected. Having therefore put 
the garrison of Noviodunum, with all the Roioaos 
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found in the place, to the sword, they divided th« 
money and horses between them, ordered the hos- 
tages to be conducted to Bibracte ; and not thinking 
themselyes strong enough to defend the town, set 
it on fire, that it might not be of any service to the 
Romans. All the corn they could, in so short a 
time, they carried away in barks, and burnt the rest, 
or threw it into the river. Then drawing together 
the forces of the neighbouring parts, they lined the 
banks of the Loire with troops ; and to strike the 
greater terror, began to scour the country with their 
cavalry, hoping to cut off Caesar's convoys, and 
oblige him, through want of provisions, to return 
into the Roman inrovince. This appeared the easier 
as the Loire was considerably swelled bf the melt- 
ing of the snow, and gave little room to think th^t 
it couid be anywhere forded. 

53. On advice of these proceedings, Caesar thought 
it necessary to use despatch ; and if he must build a 
bridge, endeavour to come to an action with the 
enemy before they had drawn more forces together : 
for he did not even then think it necessary to return to 
the Roman province ; not only as the retreat itself 
would be inglorious, and the mountains of the Se- 
vennes, and the badness of the ways, were almost 
insuperable obstacles ; but chiefly because he was 
extremely desirous to rejoin Labienus, and the le- 
gions under his command. Wherefore, marching 
day and night with the utmost diligence, contrary to 
all men's expectations, he arrived on the banks of 
the Loire ; and his cavalry very opportunely finding 
a ford, which however took the soldiers up to the 
shoulders, he placed the horse higher up to break 
the force of the stream, and carried over his army 
without loss ; the enemy being so terrified by his 
boldness, that they forsook the banks. As he found 
a great deal of com and cattle in the fields, the 
army was plentifully supplied, and he directed his 
march towards the countigr of the Senones* 
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54. While Osesar was thus employed, Labienus, 
leaving the levies which had lately arrived from 
Italy at Agendicum to guard the baggage, marched 
with four legions to Lutetia, a city of the Parisians, 
situated in an island on the Seine. Oa notice of 
his approach, the enemy drew a great army together 
from the neighbouring states. The chief command 
was given to Camulogenus, an Aulercian, who, 
though in a very advanced age, was yet urged to 
accept of that honour, on account of his singular 
knowledge in the art of war. This general, ob- 
serving there was a large morass, whose waters 
ran into the Seine, and obstructed all the pas- 
sages round about, encamped there, to hinder 
the Roihans from passing the river. Labienus at 
first endeavoured to force a passage, filling up the 
morass with hurdles and mould, to give firm footing 
to the army. But finding the attempt too difficult, 
he privately quitted his camp about midnight, and 
returned towards Melodunum. This city belongs 
to the Senones, and is also situated in an island on 
the Seine, as we before said of Lutetia. He found 
there about fifty boats, which he speedily drew to- 
gether, and manned them with his soldiers. The 
inhabitants, terrified at this new manner of attack, 
Bnd being too few to defend the place, because the 
greater part of them had joined the army of Ca- 
mulogenus, yielded on the first summons. Having 
repaired the bridge which the enem]^ had cut down 
some days before, he crossed the Seine there ; and, 
following the course of the river, marched back to- 
wards Lutetia. The enemy, having intelligence of 
this, by those who escaped from Melodunum, set 
fire to Lutetia, broke down its bridges, and, covering 
themselves with the morass, encamped on the op- 
posite bank of the Seine, over-against Labienus. 

55. It was now kuown that Caesar had departed from 
Gergovia. The revolt of the iSSduans, and the uni- 
versal insurrection of Gaul, were everywhere spread 
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abroad by the Toioi of fame. The Gauls on all oc- 
casions ^^e out, that Gsosar, finding^his march ob« 
structed by the Loire, and being reduced to great 
straits for want of com, had been forced to take the 
route of the Roman provincCv At the same time the 
Bellovaci, naturally prone to throw off the yoke, on 
hearing of the defection of the ^duans, began to 
raise forces, and openly prepare for war. Labienns, 
perceiving so great a change in the posture of af- 
fairs, soon saw the necessity of pursuing other 
measures ; and that it was not now his business to 
make conquests, or give the enemy battle, but to 
secure his retreat to Agendicum. On the one side 
he was pressed by the Bellovaci, reputed the most 
warlike people of aU Gaul; on the other side by 
Camulogenus, with a numerous and well appointed 
army. Add to all this, that the baggage of the 
troops and the detachment appointed to guard it, 
were separated from the legions by a great river. 
So many difficulties surrounding him at once, he 
saw no way to extricate himself but by his valour 
and presence of mind. 

56. Accordingly, in the evening he called a council 
of war ; and, having exhorted the officers to Exe- 
cute his orders with vigour and despatch, distributed 
the fifty boats he had brought from Melodunum to 
as many Roman -knights, commanding them to faili 
down the river about nine at night, without noise, 
four miles below Lutetia, and there wait his comings 
Five cohorts, such as appeared least fit for service, 
were left to guard the camp. The other fiye of the 
same legion, with all th^ baggage, had orders to 
march in> the river at midnight, with much tumult 
and bustle, which was further mcreased by means of 
some small barks sent the same way, that made a 
mighty noise with their oars. He lumself, settings 
out soon aAer with three legions, advanced silently 
to the boats that waited for him. There he surprised 
the enemy^s scouts, who were stationed along the 
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river, and had been prevented by a sudden storm 
from discerning his approach. The whole army 
was quickly carried over, by the care and diligence 
of the Roman knights, to wnom that affair had been 
given in charge. Almost at the same instant the 
enemy had notice that an unusual tumult was heard 
in the Roman camp ; that a strong detachment had 
marched up the river, on which side likewise a 
great noise of oars was heard ; and that a little 
, .below they were passing the river in boats. This 
intelligence made the Gauls conclude that the le- 
gions, alarmed at the revolt of the iGduans, were 
endeavouring to. cross the Seine in three different 
places ; for which reason they likewise divided their 
army into three bodies. For leaving one party to 
guard the passage over-against our camp, and de- 
taching another towards Metiosedum, with orders 
to advance to the place where the boats had stopped, 
they marched with the rest of their forces against 
Labienus. By daybreak our troops had passed the 
riyer, and the enemy's army appeared in view. 
Labienus, exhorting his men to remember their, 
wonted bravery, the many victories they had gained, 
and even to fancy themselves in the immediate 
presence of Caesar, under whose conduct they had 
80 often been successful, gave the signal of battle. 
At the very first charge the seventh legion, which 
fqrmed the right wing of the Roman army, broke 
the enemy's left, and put it to rout. But the right 
wing of the Gauls, which was engaged with the 
twefith legion, and where Camulogenus was present 
in person to encourage his men, though the first 
ranks were destroyed by the Roman javelins, still 
maintained its ^ound with the utmost bravery, and 
seemed determmed to conquer. The dispute was 
long and dubious ; when the tribunes of the seventh 
legion, having notice how matters went, faced about 
and attacked the enemy's rear. Even then not a 
man offered to fly ; but at last, being surrounded on all 
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sides, they were cut to pieces with their general. 
The party left behind to watch our camp, hearing- 
the noise of the battle, flew to the asaistance of 
their countrymen, and posted themselves on a hill: 
but not being able to sustain the assaidt of the vic- 
torious Romans, they soon mingled with the rest of 
the fugitives, and were cut to pieces by the cavidbry, 
those only excepted who sheltered themselves m 
the woods and mountains. After this victory La- 
bierais retreated to Agendicum, where he had left 
the baggage of the whole army; and from thence, 
with al his forces, went and jomed -Caesar. 

57. The revolt of the JBduans gave new strength 
to the confederacy. Deputies were immediately 
despatched into all parts. Interest, money, and au- 
thority were employed in their turns, to procure* 
the concurrence of the states that still continued 
quie^. The hostages seized at Noviodunum enabled 
me iEduans to compel such as were refractory. 
They sent to require of Vercingetorix that he would 
come and concert with them measures for carrying 
on the war ; and, in particular, insisted on bein^ at 
the head of the league. But this demand meeting 
with opposition, a g[eneral assembly of Gaul was 
held at Bibracte, whither the deputies of ail the 
confederated nations repaired ; and, after taking the 
affair into consideration,, confirmed Vercingetorix 
in the title of genersiissimo. The Miemi, Lii^neSf 
and Treviri were not present at this assembly : the 
two first, because they had resolved to continue 
faithful to the Romans ; and the Treviri, on account 
of their great distance, and the employment found 
them by the Germans ; which was the reason that 
they took no pai;t art; aU in this war, nor lent their 
assistance to either side. The ^duans were greatly 
mortified at seeing themselves excluded from the 
chief command : they complained of this change in 
their fortune, and began to regret the loss of Caesar's 
favour. Bat as th^y were ^eady too far engaged 
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in tbe revolt, -they durst not thii^i: of detaching 
themselves from the confederacy. It was not, 
however, without reluctance that Eporedorix and 
Virdumarus, two young noblemen ot the greatest 
hopes, consented to take orders from Vercingetorix. 
58. As he was now invested with the supreme 
command, he enjoined the several states to send 
hostages ; appointed a day for that purpose ; and 
ordered all the cavalry, to the number of fifteen 
thousand, to assemble with the utmost expedition. 
He said, *' he was sufficiently provided with infantry, 
as he had no mind to refer the decision of the war 
to fortui^e, or hazard an uncertain engagement ; but, 
abounding in horse, ju(^ed it the easier and safer 
way to intercept the Roman convoys and foragers : 
that in the mean time they must resolve to destroy 
their com, set fire to their houses, and patiently 
submit to a present and privjate loss, which was to 
be rewardect with liberty and perpetual empire." 
Having thus settled the plan of the war he com- 
mand^ the ^duans and Segusians, who border on 
the Roman province, to raise ten thousand foot : to 
these he jomed eight hundred horse, and put them 
under the conduct of Eporedorix's brother, with 
orders to attack the Allobrogians. At the same 
time he commissioned the G^ali, and the nearest 
cantons of Auvergne to make an irruption into the 
territories, of the Helvians; and the Rutheni and 
Cadurci, into those of the Volcae Arecomici. He 
neglected not, however, by messengers and private 
emissaries, to sound the disposition of the Allobro- 
gians, whose minds he hoped were not yet thor- 
oughly reconciled to the Roman yoke ; endeavour- 
ing to gain the leading men by presents, and the 
state by an o£fer of the sovereignty of the Roman 
province. 

59. To oppose all these attacks, two-and-twenty 
cohorts were drawn together, while L. Caesar, lieu- 
tenant-general, levied in the province, and with 
them prepared to make head on all sides. The, 
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Helyians, yentnring to come to an engfagement witlt 
the enemy, were defeated, and forced to shelter 
themselyes in their walled ;towns, after having lost 
C. Valerius Donaturus, the son of Caburus, a man 
of principal rank in their state, and several other 
persons of distinction. The Allobrogians placing 
detachmems at proper distances along the banks of 
the Rhone, guaided all the accesses to their comitry 
with great £ligence and care. Caesar, as he found 
the enemy superior in cavalry, and that his com- 
munication with Italy and the province was cut off, 
io as to deprive him of all hopes of succour from 
ihat quarter, had recourse to. the German nations 
oeyond the Rhine, which he had subdued in the pre- 
ceding campaigns, and obtained from them a supply 
of horse, with some light-armed foot, accustomed 
to fight among them. On their arrival, perceiving- 
they were but indifferently mounted, he took the 
horses from the military tribunes, centurions, Ro- 
man knights, and volunteers, and distributed them 
among the Germans. 

60. While these, things passed, the enemy's forces 
from Auvergne, and the cavalry of all the confederate 
states of Gaul, met at the general rendezvous, and 
formed a very numerous army. Caesar marching 
through the frontiers of the Lingones, into the 
country of the Sequani, to be the nearer at hand to 
succour the Roman province ; Vercingetorix lodged 
himself at about ten miles' distance, in three several 
camps ; and having assembled the officers of the 
cavalry, told them " that the season of victory was at 
length arrived, when they saw the Romans obliged to . 
abandon Gaul, and seek a retreat in the province : that 
this indeed served to secure liberty for the present, 
but was insufficient to future ease and tranquillity, as 
they would doubtless return with greater forces than 
before, and persist in the design of making war. 
It was therefore best to attack them now, while 
they marched encumbered with their baggage. If 
the infantry faced about, in order to assist me horse. 
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they would thereby be unable to advance : but if, as 
was more likely, they abandoned the baggage to pro- 
vide for their own safety, they would be deprived of 
every convenience, and return covered with ignominy 
and reproach ; for as to the enemy's cavalry, it was 
not once to be imagined that any of them would 
so much as stir from the body of the army. That, 
to encourage them the more, and strike the greater 
terror into the enemy, he was resolved to have the 
whole army under arras before the camp." These 
words were followed by the acclamations of all the 
cavalry, who proposed taking an oath never to re- 
turn to their homes, nor visit their parents, wives, 
and children, if they did not twice pierce through 
the Roman army from one end to the other. 

61. The proposal being approved, and the oath ad- 
ministered to aU, Yercingetorix next day divided his 
cavalry into three bodies ; two of which appeared on 
the flsihks of .the Roman army, while the third began 
to charge and harass it in front. Notice of this 
being given to Cesar, he ^ also formed his horse in 
three (Svisions, ordering them to advance against the 
enemy. They made head on all sides at once ; the 
infantry meanwhile continuing quietly under anns, 
with the baggage placed in the centre. Wherever 
the Romans gave way, or appeared hard pressed by 
the enemy, thither Caesar sent detachments from the 
legions ; which both checked the progress of the 
Gauls, and confirmed the courage of our men, as 
they thus saw themselves sure of being supported. 
At last, the Germans on the right, having seized an 
eminence, drove the enemy before them, and pur- 
sued them with great slaughter as far as the river, 
where Vercingetorix was posted with the infantry. 
The rest of the Gauls, perceiving the defeat of their 
countrymen, and apprehensive of being surrounded, 
betook themselves likewise to flight. A dreadful 
slaughter ensued on all sides. Three iSduan noble- 
men of the first distinction were brought prisoners 
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to Ciesar : Cotus, general of the cavalry, wbo, the 
year before, had been competitor with Convictoli- , 

tanis for the supreme magistracy ; CavariHus, who, I 

after Litavicus's revolt, had been appointed to com-' 
mand the infantry ; and Eporedorix, who was gene^ 
raUssimo of the iEdnan troops in the war against 
the Sequani, before Caesar's arrival in Gaul. 

63. Yercingetorix, on this total rout of the Gaul' 
ish cavalry, drew off his troops, whom he had 
formed in order of battle before the camp, and im- 
mediately retreated towards Alesia, a town belongs 
ing to the Manubii, ordering the baggage to follow 
him with all expedition. Caesar, leaving his on a 
neighbouring hill, under a guard of two legions, 
pursued the enemy as far as day would permit, cut 
three thousand of their rear to pieces, and arrived 
on the morrow before Alesia. After examining the 
situation of the town, as he saw the enemy much 
daunted by the defeat of their cavalry, which was 
the part of their strength in which they chiefly con- 
fided, he exhorted his soldiers not to be discouraged 
at th^ labour they must undergo, and resolved to in- 
vest the place. 

63. The city of Alesia was situated on the top of 
a very high hill, so as not to be taken without a for- 
mal siege. The bottom of the hill was washed on 
the two sides by two rivers. Before the town was 
a plain, extending about three miles in length ; but 
^erywhere else, a ridge of hills, whose summits 
were nearly on a level, ran round the place at a 
moderate distance. Under the walls, on the side 
facing the east, lay all the forces of the Gauls en- 
camped ; who filled that whole space, and were de- 
fended by a ditch, and a raftipart six feet high. The 
line of contravallation begun by the Romans took 
in a circuit of eleven mile^. The camp was con- 
veniently situated, and strengthened with three-and- 
twenty redoubts, in which sentinels were placed by I 

day, to give notice of any sudden irruption, and a strong ^ 

^ardby night, to defend them in case of assault 
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64. While the Romans were employed in these 
works Vercingetorix ventured on another engage- 
ment of the horse, in the plain hetween the hiUs, 
which we have said extended about three miles in 
length. The contest was sharply maintained on 
both sides ; but our men at length beginning to give 
ground, Caesar detached the Germans to their as- 
sistance, and drew up the legions in order of battle 
before the camp, that he might be ready to oppose 
any sudden irruption of the enemy's infantry. The 
sight of the legions revived the courage of our 
men: the enemy were put to flight; and, crowding 
on one another in their retreat, so obstructed the gates 
of the camp, that it became in a manner impossible to 
enter: The Germans pursued them to their intrench- 
ments, where a very great slaughter ensued. Some, 
quitting their horses, endeavoured to pass the ditch, 
and get over the rampart. Caesar, perceiving their 
disorder, ordered the legions, whom he had drawn 
out before the camp, to advance a little. This mo- 
tion no less alarmed the Gauls within the rampart ; 
who, believing the whole body of the Roman army 
was coming to attack them, sounded to arms. 
Some in their fright fled into the town ; on which 
Vercingetorix, fearing the camp would be abandoned, 
oMered the gates to be shut. At length the Ger- 
mans, having slain great numbers of the enemy, 
zdd taken a multitude of horses, returned from the 
pursuit. * 

05. Vercingetorix, before our line was completed, 
resolved to £smiss his cavalry by night. At part- 
ing he enjoined them " to repair severally to their 
respective states, and assemble all the men capable 
of bearing arms. He set fbrth the many services 
he had done them, and conjured them not to neglect 
his safety, or abandon to the cruelty of the enemy 
one who had deserved so well of the common liberty. 
He told them that if they were remiss in the execu- 
tion of his orders, no less than eighty thousand 
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chosen men must perish with him : that by compu- 
tation he had scarce com for thirty days ; and that 
even with the utmost economy it could be made to 
hold out but a very little longer. " After giving these 
instructions, he dismissed them quietly about nine 
at night, on the side where the Roman line was not 
yet finished. He then ordered the people of the 
town to bring in all their com, threatening them 
with death in case of disobedience. As there was 
a great number of cattle in the place, which had been 
driven thither by the Mandubians, he distributed 
them to the soldiers, man by man, resolving to de- 
liver out the com sparingly and by measure. At 
the same time he made all his forces enter the town ; 
and having thus settled the plan of his defence, 
waited for the expected succours. 

66. Caesar, having notice of these things from the 
prisoners and desertj^s, constructed his hues in the 
following mannei'. He made a ditch twenty feet 
wide, with perpendicular sides, giving it the same 
breadth at bottom as at top. AU the other works 
were four hundred feet farther off the town than this 
ditch. As his lines included so great a space, and 
therefore could not be alike guarded in all parts, he 
judged this precaution necessary, to secure them 
against sudden sallies by night, and screen the work- 
men from the enemy's darts by day. Observing 
this distance, he made two other ditches, fifteen feet 
broad, and as many deep ; and filled the innermost, 
which lay in a low and level ground, with water 
from the river. Behind these was a rampart of 
twelve feet high, strengthened with a parapet and 
battlements : and to prevent the enemy from getting 
over, a frieze ran along the foot of the parapet, made 
of long stakes, with their branches cut in point?, and 
burnt at ^e end like a stag's horns. The whole 
work was flanked with redoubts, eighty feet distant 
one from another. 

67. But as the soldiers were employed at the 
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'6ame time to fetch wood and provisions, and to work 
at the fortifications, which considerably lessened the 
number of troops left to defend the camp, many of 
them being at a distance on these services ; and as 
the Gauls, besides, often sallied at several gates, 
with design to interrupt the works .- for all these 
reasons Caesar judged it necessary to make some 
addition to his lines, that they might not require so 
many men to guard them. He therefore took trees 
of no great height, or large branches, which he caused 
to be made sharp at the ends ; and running a trench 
of ^ve feet deep before the lines, he ordered them to 
be put into it, and made fast at bottom, so that they 
•coiUd not be pulled up. This trench was again filled 
up in such a manner that nothing but the branches 
of the head appeared, of which the points must«have 
•run into those who should have endeavoured to pass 
them. As there were five rows of them interwoven 
in a manner with each other, 'fhey were unavoidable. 
The soldiers called them cippi. In the front of these 
he caused pits of three feet deep to be dug in form 
of the quincunx, and something narrower at bottom 
than at top. In these pits he fixed strong stakes, 
about the thickness of a man's thigh, burnt and 
sharpened at the top, which rose oiSy four inches 
above the level of the ground, into which they were 
planted three feet deeper than the pits, for the sake 
of firmness. The pits were covered over vdth 
bushes, to deceive the enemy. There were eight 
rows of them, at the distance of three feet from 
each other. They were called lilies, from the re- 
semblance they bore to that flower. In the front 
of all he sowed the whole space between the pits 
and the advanced ditch with crows^feet of an ex- 
traordinary size, which the soldiers called spurs. 

68. These works completed, he drew another 
Ime, of fourteen miles in compass, constructed in 
the same manner as the former, and carried through 
the most even places he could find, to serve as a 
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barrier against the enemy without ; that if the Gauls 
should attack the camp in his absence, they might 
not be able to surround it with the multitude of their 
troops, or charge with equal vigour in all parts. At 
the same time, to prevent the danger his men might 
be exposed to by being sent in quest of provisions 
and forage, he took care to lay in a sufficient stock 
of both for thirty days. 

69. While these things passed before Alesia, a 
general council being held of the principal noblemen 
of -Gaul, it was not thought proper to assemble all 
that were able to bear arms, as Vercingetorix desiredf 
but to order each nation to furnish a contingent ; 
lest the confusion inseparable from so great a multi- 
tude should bring on a scarcity of provisions, or 
render the observance of mihtary discipline imprac- 
ticable. The ^duans, with their vassals the Segu- 
sians, Ambivareti, Aulerci Brannovices, and Bran- 
novii, were rated at thirty-ive thousand. Alike 
number was demanded from the Avemi, in conjunc- 
tion with their dependants the Cadurci, Gabali, and 
Velauni. The Sefiones, Sequani, and Biturigians, 
Xantones, Rutheni, and Camutes were ordered 
each to furnish twelve thousand i the Bellovaci ten 
thousand; the Lemovices the same number; the 
Pictones, Turoni, Parisians, and Suessiones, each 
eight thousand ; the Ambiani, Mediomatrici, Petro- 
corians, Nervians, M orini, Nitobrigians, and Aulerci 
Cenomani, each five thousand ; the Atrebatians four 
thousand ; the Bellocasians, Lexovians, and Aulerci 
Eburovices, each three thousand ; the Rauraci and 
Boii, thirty thousand ; the maritime and Armorican 
states, of which number are the Curiosolites, Rhe- 
dones, Caletes, Osismians, Lemovices, Venetians, 
and Unellians, each six thousand. The Bellovaci 
alone refused to furnish the trdops required, pre- 
tending it was their design to wage an independent 
war with the Romans, without being subject to the 
control of any one : however, at the request of 
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Commius, for whom they had a great respect, they 
sent a body qf two thousand men. 

70. This Commius, as we have related above, had 
been singularly faithful and serviceable to Caesar, 
in his Britannic expedition; in consideration of 
which, his state had been exempted from sdl tribute, 
restored to the full enjoyment of its laws and privi- 
leges, and even enlarged, by having the country of 
the Morini added to its territories. But such was 
the present unanimity of the Gauls^ in the design of 
vindicating their liberty, and recovering their wonted 
reputation in war, that neither benefits received nor 
the strictest ties of friendship could make any im- 
pression on their minds ; but all with one consent 
iew to arms, and contributed largely to the support 
of the war. The country of the iEduans was the 
general rendezvous of the army, which amounted 
to eight thousand horse, and two hundred and forty 
thousand foot. Four commanders-in-chief were 
appointed ; Commius of Arras, Virdumarus and 
Eporedorix the ^Eduans, and Vergasillaunus of Au- 
vergne, cousin-german to Vercii^etorix. To these 
were added a select number of officers, chosen from 
among the several states, to serve by tvay of a 
council of war. The whole army advanced towards 
Alesia, full of courage and confidence, and satisfied 
that the Romans would not sustain the very sight 
of so prodigious a multitude ; especially in an en- 
counter attended with so much hazard, where they 
must be exposed to a vigorous sally from the town, 
at the same time that they saw themselves sur- 
rounded with such numbers of horse and foot. 

71. Meanwhile the troops shut up in Alesia, hav- 
ing consumed all their provisions, finding the. day 
appointed for the arrival of succours exphred, and 
knowing nothing of what was transacted among the 
^duans, summoned a council of wai;, to debate on 
what was requisite in the present exigence. Va- 
rious opinions were proposed ; some advised a sur- 
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fender ; otiiers were for sallyiiig while yet their 
strength would permit : among the rest, Critognatos, 
a man of the first rank and authority in Auvergne, 
addressed the assembly in a speech, which for its 
singular and detestable inhumanity deserves a par- 
ticular mention in this place. '* 1 shall not,'' says 
he, *^ take notice of the opinion of those who en- 
deavour to shelter an ignominious servitude under 
the plausible name of a surrender; such should 
neither be reckoned Gauls nor suffered to come to 
this council. Let me rather apply m3rself to them 
who propose a general sally : for here, as all of you 
seem to think, we meet with something worthy of 
our ancient virtuQ. And yet I am not s3raid to say, 
that it is at the bottom weakness, and not courage, 
that inspires such thoughts, and renders us unable 
to support want a few days. It is easier to find 
those who will voluntarily rush on death than such 
as can patiently endure pain. I shall not, however, 
be against this proposal, which I confess has some- 
thing generous in it, if only our own lives were at 
stake. But in this deliberation, we must keep all 
Gaul in view, whom we have caUed to our assist- 
ance. How would it dispirit our relations and 
friends, to see eighty thousand of their countrymen 
slaughtered in one place, and be obliged to fight in 
the midst of their dead bodies ! Deprive not then 
of your assistance those who, to save you, have 
exposed themselves to the greatest dangers; nor; 
through an inconsiderate temerity, and mistaken 
valour, destroy at once all the expectations of Gaul, 
and plunge her into perpetual servitude. If the ex- 
pected succours are not arrived exactly at the ap- 
pointed time, ought you therefore to suspect the 
fidelity and constancy of your countrymen ? And 
can you think that it is for amusement only that the 
Romans labour on those lines towards the country % 
Though you hear not from your friends, because 
aQ -communication is hindered, yet you may learn 
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the approach of the snccours from your enemies^ 
themselves ; who, through fear of them, work day 
and night, without ceasing, on those fortifications. 
What then should 1 propose? What but to do as 
our ancestors did in the war with the Teutones and 
Cimbri, much less interesting than that we are now 
engaged in '^ Compelled to shut themselves up in 
their towns, and reduced to a distress equal to that 
we now experience, rather than surrender to their 
enemies, they chose to sacrifice to their subsistence 
the bodies of those whom age incapacitated for war. 
Had we no such precedent to follow, yet still I should 
esteem it glorious, in so noble a cause as that of 
liberty, to institute and give one to posterity. For 
where had we ever a war on our hands like that we 
are now engaged in! The Cimbri, after laying 
waste Gaul, and spreading desolation through the 
whole country, withdrew however their forces at 
length, and repaired to other regions, leaving us the 
full enjoyment of our laws, customs, lands, and Uber> 
ties. But the Romans, instigated by envy, and jeal- 
ous of a people so renowned and poweirful in war, 
aim and intend nothing less than to establish them- 
selves in our cities and territories, and reduce us to 
perpetual servitude. This has ever been the object 
of all their wars. If you are unacquainted writh 
what passes in distant coimtries, cast your eyes on 
the adjoining Gai:d, which, reduced into the form of 
a province, stripped of its laws and privileges, and 
subjected to the arbitrary sway of the conqueror, 
groans under an endless yoke of slavery." When 
aU had deUvered their opinions, a resolution was 
taken, that such as by age or sickness were unfit for 
war, should be obliged to quit the town, and every 
expedient be tried rather than give in to the pro- 
posal of Critognatus : but if necessity urged, and 
relief was long deferred, they determined on sub- 
mitting to his advice, preferably to peace or a sur- 
render. The Mandubii, to whom the city belonged^ 
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were driven thence with their wives and children. 
When they came to the Roman lines, they with 
tears petitioned to be received as slaves, and saved 
from perishing miserably by famine. But Caesar, 
having planted guaitls along the rampart, refused to 
admit them into his camp. 

72. Meanwhile Commius, and the other general 
officers on whom the chief command had been con- 
ferred, arrived before Alesia with all their forces, 
and encamped on a hill without the town, not above 
five hundred paces from the Roman lines. ■ The next 
day they drew out their cavalry, and covered the 
whole plain under the hiU, which, as we have already 
said, extended three miles in length. The infantry 
were stationed at some distance on the heights, yet 
so as to lie concealed from the view of the Romans. 
As Alesia commanded a full prospect of the plain 
below, the succours were soon discovered by the 
besieged, who, assembling in crowds, congratulated 
each other, and testified a universal joy. Imme- 
diately they came forth with all their forces, posted 
themselves before the town, and having filled up the 
nearest ditch with earth and fascines, prepared for 
a vigorous sally, and every thing else that might 
happen. 

73. Cffisar, having disposed his whole army on 
both sides the works, that, in case of need, every 
soldier might know his post, and be ready to main- 
tain it, oidered the cavalry to sally out on the enemy, 
and begin the charge. The camp, running along a 
ridge of a rising ground, commanded a view of the 
{dain on aU sides ; and the soldiers, to a man, with 
deep attention, waited the issue of the combat. The 
GaiQs had interspersed among the cavalry some 
archers and light-armed troops, to sustain them in 
case of need, and check the impetuosity of our 
horse. , Several of the Rolhans, being wounded by 
these at the first charge, were Obliged to quit the 
iKSttle. The Gauls, now ttelieving they had tibie ad* 
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yantage, and seeing our jnen overpowered by mim- 
berSf set up a universal shout, as well within as 
without the place, to gjve new life to their troops. 
As the action passed in the view of both armies, 
who were, of course, witnesses to the valour or 
cowardice of the combatants, the desire of applause, 
or fear of ignominy, spurred on each side to exert 
their utmost bravery. After a conflict that lasted 
from noon till near sunset, victory all the while con- 
tinuing doubtful, the Germans, in close order, charged 
furiously the enemy on one side, and forced them 
to give ground. Their flight leaving the archejrs 
exposed, they were all surrounded and cut to pieces. 
The success was equal in other parts of the field, 
where our men, pursuing the runaways to their camps 
gave them no time to rally. The troops who had 
quitted Alesia, despairing now almost of victory, 
returned disconsolate to the town. 

74. After the interval of a day , which was wholly 
spent in providing a great number of fascines, scaling 
ladders, and iron hooks, the Gauls, issuing from 
their camp at midnight, in great silence, attacked the 
Roman lines on the side of the plain. They began 
with setting up a sudden shout to advertise the 
besieged of their arrival ; threw the fascines into the 
ditch 'r endeavoured, by a discharge of stones, darts, 
and arrows, to drive our men from the rampart ; and 
practised every thing necessary to render the storm 
successful. At the same time Vercingetorix, hear- 
ing their cries, sounded to £»rms, and led forth his 
men to the attack. The Romans, whose posts had 
been allotted them some days before, flew to the 
works, and with slings, darts, bullets, and engines 
prepared on purpose, struck a terror into the assail- 
ants. As the parties could not see one another by 
reason of the darkness, many wounds were received 
on both sides, and a great number of darts discharged 
from the engines. But M. Antonius and C. Treoo- 
nius, who commanded on the side that was most 
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Eressedby the ^nemy, took care to draw out parties 
rom the more distaiit redoubts, and send them where 
their assistance was chiefly wanted. 

75. While the Gauls kept at a distance from our 
lines, they did great execution by the multitude of 
their darts ; but in proportion as they approached, 
they either entangled themselves unawares among 
the caltrops, or tumbling into the wells were wounded 
by the pointed stakes, or were pierced by the darts 
discharged from the towers and rampart. After 
many wounds given and received, finding, when day 
appeared, that they had not forced any part of the 
lines, and fearing to be taken in flank by some troops 
that were sallying from the redoubts on the eminence, 
they retreated to their camp. Meanwhile the be- 
sieged, after much time spent in preparing for a sally 
and filUng. up the advanced ditch, finding that their 
countrymen were retired, before they could so much 
as approach the works, returned into the town with- 
out effecting any thing. 

76. The Gauls, thus twice repulsed with great loss, 
consult what new measures they are to pursue ; and 
advising with those who knew the ground, learned 
from them the strength and situation of the upper 
camp. North of the town was a hill of too great a 
compass ,to be taken into the circumvallation : inso- 
much that the Romans had been obliged to post 
themselves on its ascent, in a very disadvantageous 
situation, because their camp was commanded by its 
summit. C. ^Antistius Reginus and C. Caninius 
Rebilus, lieutenant-generals, guarded this quarter 
with two legions. The enemy's generals, after in- 
forming themselves of the nature of the country by 
their scouts, selected five-and-fifty thousand of their 
best troops, concerted privately among themselves 
the plan and manner of acting, appointed the time 
for the assault about noon, and assigned the command 
of the detachment to Vergasillaunus of Auvergne, 
one of the four principal leaders, and a near relation 
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of Vercingetorix. Ver^illaainis, lemng his camp 
in the evening, finished his march by daybreak ; and 
concealing his troops behind a hill, ordered his sol- 
diers to refresh themselves after their fatigue. As 
soon as it was noon, he approached the quarters of 
the two legions. At the same time the cavalry ad-» 
vanced into the plain, and the whole army drew out 
befpre the camp. 

77. Vercingetorix, observing these motions from 
the citadel of Alesia, led forth his troops ; carrying 
along with him the fascines, long poles, covered gal- 
leries, hooks, and other instruments he had prepared 
for the assault. The fight was maintained on all 
sides at once ; nor did the Gauls leave any thing un- 
attempted, but flocked continually to those parts of 
the works which appeared to be the weakest. The 
Roman forces, havmg so many works to guard, were 
dispersed in different places, and scarce sufficed^ for 
the defence of them all. What mostly contributed to 
disturb them was, the cries of the combatants behind, 
which informed them that their safety depended on 
the valour of others ; for such is the constitution of 
the human mind, as always tp aggrandize absent 
objects, and magnify the danger that is out of sight. 

78. Caesar chose a post from whence he could see 
every thing, and then sent reinforcements where 
necessary. Both parties called to mind that now 
was the time for making the greatest effort. The 
Gauls had no hope of s5ety but in forcing the Ro- 
man lines. Our men again were sensible that if 
they came off victorious on this occasion, all their 
labours would be at an end. The chief stress of the 
battle lay at the higher fortifications, where Vergasil- 
launus charged with his detachment: because the 
small eminence which commanded the declivity of 
the hiU gave the enemy great advantage. Some were 
employed in throwing darts : others advanced to the 
attack, undercover of their shield^ ; fresh men stiU 

Cmb. Vol. I. — ^X 
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succeeding in the room of those that were fatigued. 
The earth they threw up against our lines not only 
enaUed them to ascend the rampart, but entirely 
frustrated the design of the works the Romans had 
made in the ground. In fine, our men had neither 
strength nor weapons left to make resistance. 

79. Caesar, observing the danger they were in, sent 
Labienus, with six cohorts, to their assistance; 
ordering him, if he found himself unable to defend 
ihe works, to sally out on the enemy; yet this only 
in case of extremity. He himself went in person 
to the rest of the troops, exhorting them to heai up 
courageously under their |Nresent fatigue, and repre- 
senting that the fruit of all their former victories 
depended on the issue of that critical day and hour. 
The troops within the place despairing to force the 
intrenchments on the side of the phiin, because of 
the great strength of the works, attacked them in 
the more steep and difficult places, whither they 
brought all the instruments prepared for the assaults 
They soon drove our men. from the towers, by a dis- 
charge of darts, levelled the way with earth and 
fascines, and began to cut down the rampart and 
breast-work with their hooks. 

80. Csesar first sent young Brutus, with six co> 
horts; after him C. Fabius, lieutenant-general, wiUi 
seven more ; and, last of all, as the £spute gre^v 
very warm, marched himself in person at the head 
of the whole detachment. Having by this means 
restored the battle, and forced the enemy to retire, 
he hastened to the side where Labienus was engaged. 
He drew four cohorts from the nearest fort, ordered 
part of the cavalry to follow him, and charged the 
rest to take a circuit round the outward woHls, and 
fall on the enemy's rear. Labienus, finding that 
neither the rampart nor ditch was sufficient to stop 
the progress of the enemy, drew together about 
thirty-nine cohorts from the nearest forts, and sent 
to inform Caesar of his design. Caesar immediately 
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t'ckened his march, that he might be present at 
action. 

81. His arriyal being known from the colour of 
his garments, by which he used to distinguish him* 
self in the day of battle, and the troops and cohorts 
he had ordered to follow him appearing, all which 
were easily discerned from the lugher ground, the 
enemy began the charge. A mighty shout was 
raisea on M)th sides, which being catched by those 
on the rampart, was carried quite round the Unes. 
Our men, haying cast their darts, fell on the Gauls 
sword in hand. At the same time the cayalrv ap- 
peared unexpectedly in their rear; fresh cohorts 
flocked continually to our assistal^ce : the enemy 
took flight, and in their retreat were encountered l^ 
our horse : a dreadful slaughter ensued. Sedulius, 
chief and general of the Lemoyices, was slain on the 
spot ; Vergasillaunus of Auyergne was made pris- 
oner in the pursuit ; seyenty-four colours were ta&en, 
and brought to Csesar ; and, out of so great a multi- 
tude, yery few regained the Gaulish camp. The rout 
and slaughter being obseryed from the town, the be- 
sieged, despairing of success, drew off their troops 
from the attack. Instantly, on the report of this 
disaster, the Gauls abandoned their camp ; and, had 
not our troops been wearied out by the continual 
fatigue of the day, and the frequent reinforcements 
the3rwere obliged to furnish, the enemy's whole 
army might haye been exterminated. At midnight 
Caesar detached the cayalry to pursue them ; who, 
falling in with their rear, slew some, and took a 
great number of prisoners. The rest escaped to 
their seyeral habitations. 

S2. Next day Vercingetorix, assembling a coun- 
cil, represented to the l^sieged " that he had under- 
taken that war, not from a motiye of priyate interest, 
but to recover the common liberty of Gaul ; and that, 
since there was a necessity of yielding to fortune, 
he was willing to become a yictim for their safety, 
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whether they should think proper to appease the 
anger of the conqueror by his death, or dehver him 
up alive." A deputation immediately waited on 
Caesar to receive his orders. He insisted on the 
surrender of their arms, and the delivering up of M ' 
their chiefs. Having accordingly seated himself at 
the head of his lines, before the camp, their leaders 
were brought, Vercingetorix dehvered up, and their 
arms thrown into the ditch. Reserving the iBduans 
and Avemi, as a means to recover those two potent 
nations, he divided the rest of the prisoners amcmg 
his soldiers, giving to each one. 

83. These affairs despatched, he marched into the 
territories of the iGduans, where he received the 
submission of their state. There he was addressed 
l>y the ambassadors of the Avemi, who promised aa 
entire obedience to his commands. He exacted a 
great number of hostages ; sent his legions into win- 
ter-quarters, and restored about twenty thousand cap- 
tives to the iEduans and Avemi. T. Labienus, with 
two legions and the cavalry, was quartered among 
the Sequani, jointly with M. Sempronius Rutilus. C. 
Fabius and L. Minutius Basilus were ordered, with 
two legions, into the country of the Rhemi to defend 
it against the attempts of the Bellovaci, their neigh- 
bours. C. Antistius Reginus had his station as- 
signed him among the Ambivareti ; T. Sextius among 
the Biturigians ; and C. Caninius Rebilus among the 
Rutheni ; each with one legion. Q. Tullius Cicera 
and P. Sulpicius were placed at Cabillo and Matisco 
on the Arrar, in the country of the ^duans, to have 
the care of provisions. He himself resolved to 
winter at Bibracte. The senate being informed of 
these things by Csesar^e letters, a procession of 
twenty days was* decreed. 
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BOOK Vin.— BY A. mRTIUS. 

In consequence of your repeated importanities, 
Balbus, I have at last been prevailed witli to en- 
gage in a very delicate work ; fearing lest my daily 
refusals should be construed rather to flow from 
idleness than any sense of the difficulty of the under- 
taking. I therefore here present you with a con- 
tinuation of Caesar's Commentaries of his Wars in 
Gaul, though not in any respect to foe compared with 
what he himself wrote on the same subject, nor with 
the Memoirs of the Civil War, wnich he likewise 
left behind him imperfect, and which I have in the 
same manner carried down from the transactions at 
Alexandria to the end, I will not say of our civil 
dissensions, which are like to have no end, but of 
Caesar's life. I would have all who read these pieces 
know with how much reluctance I engaged in this 
design, that I may be the more easily acquitted of 
the charge of arrogance and folly, for presuming to 
insert my writings among those of Caesar. It is 
universally agreed that the most elaborate composi- 
tions of others fall far short of the elegance of these 
Commentaries. He indeed intended them only as 
memoirs for future historians ; but they are every- 
where in such high esteem, as serves rather to dis- 
courage other writers than fui^iish them for the at- 
tempt. This circumstance the more commands our 
udmiration, because, while the rest of the world can 
jn^ge only of the beauty and correctness of the 
work, we besides know with what ease and despatch 
it was composed. Caesar not only possessed the 
talent of writing in the highest perfection, but was 
likewise best able to unfold the reasons of those 
military operations of which he was himself the con^ 
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triver and director. On the contrary, it was, my 
misfortune to be present neither in the Alexandrian 
nor African wars ; and thou|^h I had many of the 
particulars relating- to both from his own mouth, yet 
we give a very different attention to things when 
we hear them only through an admiration of their 
novelty and greatness, and when with a view of 
transmitting them to posterity. But I forbear any 
further apologies, lest, in enumerating the reasons 
why my work ought not to be coinpared with that 
of Caesar, I fall under the suspicion of flattering my- 
self that in the judgment of some it may not seem 
altogether unworthy of that honour. Adieu. 

1 . Gaul being wholly reduced, Caesar was desirous 
that his troope might enjoy some repose during the 
winter, especially after so long and fatiguing a cam- 
paign, in which there had been no intermission from 
the toils of war ; but he soon understood that seve- 
ral states were meditating a revolt, and contriving 
all at once to take up arms. The cause assigned 
for this conduct was not improbable ; for though the 
Gauls were by this time fully sensible that it was 
impossible for them to resist the Roman army en- 
tire, by any forces they could bring into the field, 
yet still they thought that if many states revolted 
together, and set on foot as many different wars, 
the Romans would have neither time nor troops to 
subdue them all ; and that though some among them 
must be sufferers, their lot woiSd be the more sup- 
portable as the delay occasioned by that diversion 
might procure the hberty of the whole nation. 

3. Caesar, to stifle this opinion in its birth, left M« 
Antony the questor to command in his winter-quar- 
ters ; and setting out the last of December from 
Bibracte, with a guard of cavalry, went to the camp 
of the thirteenth legion, which he had placed among 
the Biturigians, not far from the territories of the 
^duans. To this he joined the eleventh legion, 
whose quarters lay nearest ; and leaving two cohorts 
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to ^aid the baggage, marched with the rest o^T the 
aniiy into the most fertile parts of the. country of 
the Biturigians ; wh(f, having large territories, and 
abounding in towns, had not been awed by the pres- 
ence of a single legion from forming confederacies 
and preparing for war. "^ 

3. CaBsar, by his sudden and unexpected arrival, 
as was natural to suppose, found them unprepared 
and dispersed up and down the fields ; insomuch, 
that they were easily surprised by the horse, before 
they could retreat into their towns : for he had ex- 
pressly forbid setting fire to the houses, the usual 
sign of an invasion, that he might neither alarm the 
eneiny by the confiagration, nor expose himself to 
the want of corn and forage, if he should advance 
far into the country. Having made many thousands 
of the Biturigians prisoners, such as could escape 
the first coming of the Romans fled in great terror 
to the neighbouring states, relying either on private 
friendship, or the ties of a mutual confederacy. 
But all was to no purpose; for Caesar, by great 
marches, soon reached their places of retreat; and 
makihg every province anxious for its own safety, 
left them no time to think of giving shelter to others. 
This diligence confirmed the well-affected in their 
duty, and obhged the wavering to hearken to con- 
ditions of peace. The like offers were made to the 
Biturigians ; who, seeing that Caesar's clemency left 
the way still open to his friendship, and that the 
neighbouring states, on delivery of hostages, had 
been pardoned and received into protection, resolved 
to foUow the example. Caesar, to recompense the 
fatigue and labour of his soldiers, who, in the winter 
season, through difficult ways, and during the most 
intense colds, ■ had followed him with incredible 

tatience and constancy, promised a reward of two 
undred sesterces to every private man, and two 
thousand to every centurion: and having sent 
t>ack the legions to their winter-qu'U'ters, re- 
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turned again to fiibracte, after an absence of fort}^ 
days. 

4. While he was there employed in the distribu* 
tion of justice, ambassadors arrived from the Bituii- 
gians to implore his assistance against the Oamutes, 
who were Ia3dng waste their country. On this in- 
telligence, though he had not rested above eie^hteen 
days, he immecSately sent for the sixth and four- 
teenth legions, which he had quartered along the 
Arar, for the convenience of provisions, as has been 
related in the foregoing book. With these two le- 
gions he marched against the Camutes ; who, hear- 
ing of his approach, and dreading the same calami- 
ties which others had been made to suffer, abandoned 
their towns and villages, consisting mostly of little 
cottages run up in haste, to defend them from the 
cold (for most of their cities had been destroyed 
in the late war), and fled different ways. Caesar, 
unwilling to expose his soldiers to the severity of 
the storms, which commonly rage with the greatest 
violence at that season, fixed his camp at Genabum ; 
and lodged his men, partly in the huts lately built 
by the Gauls, partly in the old houses, whose 
walls were still standing, and which he ordered to 
be thatched with straw, that they might afford the 
better shelter to the troops. But he sent the cav- 
alry and the auxiliary foot into all parts where he 
understood the enemy were retired : nor without 
success; for they commonly returned laden with 
ifpoil. The Camutes, distressed by the difficulty of 
the season, the sense of their danger (because being 
driven from their habitations, they durst not con- 
tinue long in any place for fear of our parties), and 
finding no protection in the woods against the ex- 
ftreme severity of the weather, were at length dis- 
persed on sdl sides with great loss, and scattered 
fimong the neighbouring states^ 

5. Caesar, thinking it sufficient in that difficult 
season to have dispersed the troops that began to 
.assemble, and jure^ented their rekindling the war 
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and being likewise well assured, as far as human 
prudence could determine, that it would be impossi- 
ble for them, during the ensuing summer, to raise up 
any very dangerous war, left C. Trebonius, with the 
two legions hi had brought along with him, to winter 
at Genabum. Meanwhile, understanding by frequent 
embassies from the Rhemi, that the Bellovaci, the 
most distinguished for bravery of all the Belgian and 
Gallic nations, with somo of the neighbouring states, 
under the conduct of Correus, general of the Bello- 
Taci, and Commius the Atrebatian, were raising an 
army, and drawing their forces to a general rendez- 
vous, with design to invade the territories of the 
Suessiones, a people subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Rhemi, he thought that both honour and interest 
required him to undertake the defence of allies who 
had deserved so weU of the commonwealth. He 
therefore drew the eleventh legion again out of its 
winter-quarters, wrote to C. Fabius to march the 
two legions under his command into the coimtry of 
the Suessiones, and ordered Labienus to send one 
of. those he was charged with. Thus, as far as the 
convenience of winter-quarters and the nature of the 
war would allow, he employed the legions sdter- 
nately in expeditions, giving himself, meanwhile, no 
intermission from fatigue. 

6. With these forces he marched against the Bel- 
lovaci ; and, encamping within their territories, dis- 
persed his cavalry on all sides to make prisopiers, 
from whom he might learn the enemy's designs. 
The horse, in consequence of this commission, 
brought him back word that the lands and houses 
were in a manner quite abandoned, and that the few 
prisoners they h^k found, after a most diligent 
search, were not left to cultivate the ground, but to 
serve as spies. Caesar, inquiring of these whither 
the Bellovaci were retired, and what might be their 
designs, found " that all of them capable of bearing 
arms had assembled in one place, and been joined 
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by the Ambiani, Auleiei, Caletes, TeUocanaiis, and 
Atrebatiaiis : that they had chosen for their camp a 
rising ground, surroimded with a difficult morass, 
and disposed of their baggage in remote woods ; ' 
that a great many of their chiefs were concerned in 
the war, bat the principal anthority rested in Cor- 
reus, because he was known to bear an implacable 
hatred to the Roman name ; that a few days before 
Ck)mmin8 had left the cainp to solicit aid of the 
Crermans, who were their nearest neighboors, and 
abounded in troops ; that it had been resolved among- 
the Bellovaci, with consent of all the generals, sjmI 
at the earnest desire of the people, if Caesar came 
at the head of only three legions, as was reported, 
to offer him battle ; lest they should be afterward 
obliged to fight on harder and more unequal terms, 
when he had got his whole army together : but if he 
brought greater forces along with him, to continue 
withm their camp, intercept his com smd convoys, 
and cut off his forage ; which in that season of the 
year was extreme^ scarce, and very much dis- 
persed." 

7. These things being confirmed by the testiinony 
of all the prisoners, Caesar, who found their designs 
foil of prudence, and remote from the usual testi- 
mony of barbarians, resolved by all manner of wajra 
to draw them into a contempt of his numbers, that 
he might the more, easily bring them to an engage- 
ment. He had with him the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth legions, all veterans of approved valour ; and 
though the eleventh was not of equal standing, nor 
had attained the same reputation of bravery, they ! 

were yet a chosen band of great hopes, who had 
served under him eight campaigns. Calling there- ( 

fere the army together, he laid before them the ad- 
vices he had received, and exhorted the soldiers to i 
preserve their wonted courage.^ At the same time, J 
to draw the enemy to an engagement by an appear* j 
ance of only three legions, he so contrived the order . 
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of Ilis march that, disposing the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth legions in front ; the baggage^ which, as in a 
hasty expedition, was but moderate, behind them ; 
and the eleventh legion in the rear of all, no more 
troops were in view than what the Gauls themselves 
had determined to hazard an action against. The 
army, thus drawn up, formed a kind of square, and ar- 
rived before the enemy's camp much sooner than 
expected. 

. 8. When the Gaulsp^rceived the legions advancing 
suddenly against them, in order of battle, with a 
steady pace, they altered the resolution which had 
been reported to Caesar ; and either fearing the suc- 
cess of the battle, surprised at so sudden an ap- 
proach, or willing to know our further designs, drew 
up before their camp, without descending from the 
higher ground. Caesar, though desirous to come to 
an engagement, yet surpris^ at the multitude of 
the enemy, and reflecting on the advantage of their 
situation, — as being separated from him l^ a valley, 
atill more considerable for its depth than breadth, — 
contented himself for the present to encamp directly 
over-against them. He threw up a rampart twelve 
feet high, strengthened by a proportionable breasts- 
work, and secured it by two ditches, each fifteen 
feet deep, with perpendicular sides. He likewise 
raised several turrets of three stories, and joined 
them to each other by galleries, having little para- 
pets of osier before, ths^t the works might be de- 
fended by a double range of soldiers ; one of which, 
fighting from the galleries, and secured by their 
height, wouM with moi'e boldness and advantage 
lamicfa their darts against the enemy; the other» 
thouffh nearer danger, and planted on the rampart 
itseH, were yet screened by the galleries from the 
impending darts. All the entrances to the camp 
were secured by strong gates, over which he placed 
very high towers. 
9. He had a twofold designin these fortifioatioB^; 
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one, by the greatness of the works to make the- 
enemy beHeyehim afraid, and thereby increase iheir 
pesumption and confidence ; the other, to enable 
him to defend his camp with a few troops, when it 
was necessary to go far in quest of com and forage. 
Meantime there happened frequent skirmishes be- 
tween the two camps, carried on for the most part 
wiik arrows at a distance, by reason of a morass that 
separated the combatants : sometimes, indeed, the 
auxiliary Gauls and- Germans crossed the morass, 
and pursued the enemy ; sometimes again the enemy, 
having the advantage, passed in their turn, and drove 
b^ck our men. And as we daily sent our parties to 
forage, who were obliged to disperse and scatter 
themselves from house to house over the whole coon- 
try, it now and then fell out, as was unavoidable in 
these circumstances, that our foragers were sur- 
prised and cut to pieces by their detachments. 
These losses, though very inconsiderable to us, as 
being mostly confined to some carriages and ser« 
vants, yet strangely swelled the hopes of the barba* 
rians ; and the more, as Commius, who had gone to 
fetch the German auxiliaries, was now returned with 
a body of horse. And though the number was not 
great, they not making in all above five hundred, the 
enemy were nevertheless mightily encouraged by 
this supply. 

10. Caesar, after a stay of many days, finding that 
the enemy still kept within their camp, which was 
advantageously situated with a morass in front ; and 
considering, at the same time, that he could neither 
force their intrenchments without great loss, nor 
enclose them with works with so small an army, 
wrote to Trebonius to send, with all diligence, for the 
thirteenth legion, which was quartered among the 
Biturigians, mnder the care of T. Sextius ; and with 
that, and the two legions under his own command, 
make what haste he could to join him. Meanwhile 
he detached the cavalry of Rheims,of theJjingones, 
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and the other praviaces of Gaul, of which he had 
ffreat numbers in his camp, to ^ard by turns the 
foragers, and protect them from the sudden incur- 
sions of the enemy. 

11. This was done every day : but custom, by de- 
grees, relaxing their diligence, as frequently hap* 
pens in things of long continuance, — ^the Bellovaci, 
who had observed the daily stations of our horse, 
placed a chosen body of foot in ambush in a wood, 
and sent their cavaliy thither the next day to draw 
our men into a snare, and then attack them, sur- 
rounded on every side. This iU fortune fell on the 
cavalry of Rheims, whose turn it was that day to 
gnasd the foragers : for these, suddenly discovering 
the enemy's cavalry, and despising their small num- 
bers, pursued with such eagerness that they were 
at length surprised and surrounded by the foot. 
Tliis threw them into confusion, and obliged them 
to retreat hastily, with the loss of Vertiscus their 
general, and the chief man of their state; who, 
though so far advanced in years that he could hardly 
sit on horseback, yet, according to the custom of 
the Gauls, would neither decline the command on 
accounf of his age, nor suffer them to fight without 
him. The enemy were animated and encouraged 
by this success, and the death of the chief and gene- 
ral of the Rhemi : our men, on the other hand, were 
cautioned by their loss carefully to examine the 
ground before they took their posts, and pursue a 
retreating enemy with more reserve. 

13. Meanwhile the daily skirmishes between the 
two camps, at the fords and passes of the morass, 
still contmued. In one of these the Germans, whoi^ 
Caesar had brought from beyond the Rhine, that they 
might fight intermingled with the cavalry, boldly 
passing the morass in a body, put all that made 
resistance to the sword, and pursued the rest with 
great vigour. Fear not only seized those who fought 
hand to hand, or were wounded at a distance, hot 

Cjbb. Vol. I.— Y 
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even the more remote parties, who were posted t^ 
BUdtain the others, shamefully hetook themselves 
to flight ; and being driven from height to height, 
ceased not to continue the rout until thej had 
reached their venr camp; nay, some, quite con- 
founded by their ^ar, fled a great way beyond it. 
Their danger spread so universal a terror am<mg the 
troops, that it appeared hard to say whether they 
were more apt to be elated by a trifling advantage, 
or d^ressed by an inconsiderable loss. 

13. After a stay of many days in this camp, on 
information that C. Trebonius was approaching with 
the legions, the generals of the Bellovaci, fearing a 
siege like that of Alesia, sent away by night all 
whom age or infirmities rendered unfit for service, 
and along with them the baggage of the whole army. 
But before this confused and numerous train could 
be put in order (for the Gauls, even in their sudden 
expeditions, are always attended with a vast number 
of carriages), daylight appeared, and the enemy 
were obliged to draw up before their camp to hinder 
the Romans from disturbing the march of their bag- 
gage. Caesar did not think proper to attack them 
m so advantageous a post, nor was willing to re~ 
move his legions to such a distance as might give 
them an opportunity of retreating without danger. 
Observing, therefore, that the two camps were di- 
vided by a very dangerous morass, the difilculty of 
passing which might greatly retard the pursuit, and 
that l^yond the morass there was an eminence, 
which in a manner commanded the enemy^s camp, 
and was separated from it only by a small valley, he 
laid bridges over the morass, passed his legions, and 
quickly gained the summit of the hill, which was se* 
cured on each side by the steepness of the ascent. 
Thence he marched his legions in order of battle to 
the extremest ridge, and posted them in a place 
where his engines could play on the enemy's hAU 
taUons. ^ 
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14. The Gauls, confiding in the strength of their 
post, resolved not to decline a battle, if Uie Romans 
should attack them on the hill ; and not daring 
to make their troops file off, for fear of being 
charged when separated and in disorder, continued in 
the same posture. Caesar, perceiving their obstinacy, 
kept twenty cohorts all ready drawn up ; and mark- 
ing out a camp in the place where he then stood, 
ordered it to be fortified immediately. The works 
being finished, he drew up his legions before the 
rampart, and assigned the cavalry their several posts, 
where they were to wait, with their horses ready 
bridled. The Bellovaci, seeing the Romans pre- 
pared for the pursuit, and finduig it impossible to 
pass the night, or continue longer in that place 
without provisions, fell on the foUowing stratagem 
to secure their retreat. They collected and placed 
at the head of their line all the fascines in the camp, 
of which the number was very great (for, as has 
been already observed, the Gauls commonly sit on 
these when drawn up in order of battle), and towards 
night, on a signal given, set fire to them all at once. 
The flame, blazing out on a sudden with great vio- 
lence, covered their forces from the view of the Ro- 
mans ; and the Gauls, la3dng hold of that opportu- 
nity, retreated with the utmost diligence. 

15. Though Caesar could not perceive the enemy's 
departure, because of the flames, yet suspecting that 
this was only a contrivance to cover their flight, he 
made the legions advance, and detached the cavalry 
to pursue them. Meanwhile, apprehending an am- 
buscade, and that the enemy might perhaps continue 
in the same post, to draw our men into a place of 
disadvantage, he took care to follow slowly with 
the foot. The cavalry, not daring to enter that thick 
column of flame and smoke, or, if any had the cour- 
age to adventure it, being unable to mscem the very 
heads of their horses, thought proper to retire for 
fear of surprise, and left the BeUovaci at full liberty 
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to escape. Thus, by a flight which eqnafiy spoke 
their fear and address, they retreated ten miles withi- 
out loss, and encamped in a place of great advantage. 
Tlience, by frequent ambuscades of horse and foot, 
they often attacked and cut to pieces the Roman 
foragers. 

16. Caesar, having received many losses of this 
kind, understood at last iy a certain prisoner, that 
Correus, general of the Bellovaci, had chosen six 
thousand of his best foot, and a thousand horse, to 
form an ambuscade in a place abounding in com 
and grass, and where it was therefore presumed the 
Romans would come to forage. On this intelligence 
he drew out a greater number of legionaries than 
usual ; sent the cavalry, who formed the ordinary 
guard of the foragers, before ; intermixed them with 
platoons of light-armed foot, and advanced himself 
as near as possible with the legions. The enemy, 
who lay in ambush, having chosen for the place of ac- 
tion a plain of about a mile every vray, and environed 
on all sides with thick woods, or a very deep river, 
which enclosed it as in a toil, disposed their forces 
all around. Our men, who knew their design, and 
advanced armed and resolved for battle, because the 
lemons were behind to sustain them, entered the 
plain troop by troop. On their arrival Correus, think- 
mg that now was the proper time for action, ap- 
proached first with a few of his men, and fell on the 
nearest squadrons. Our men resolutely sustained 
the attack, nor flocked together in crowds, as fre- 
quently happens among the cavalry on occasions of 
sudden surprise, when the very number of combat- 
ants throws all into confusion. The squadrons fight- 
ing thus in good order, and preserving a proper dis- 
tance to prevent their being taken in flank, suddenly 
the rest of the Gauls broke from the woods, and aa- 
vanced to the aid of those who fought under Cor- 
reus. The contest was carried on with great heat, 
and continued for a longtime with equal advantage 
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«A both sides; when at last the foot, adTancinff 
tiowly in order of battle from the woods, oblig^ed 
our men to give way. On this the light-armed in- 
fantry, who, as we have observed, had been sent 
before the lenons, marched up speedily to their as- 
sistance ; and placing themselves in the intervals of 
the squadrons, continued the fight. The contest 
again became equal. At length, as was natural in 
an encounter of that kind, those who had sustained 
the first charge of the ambuscade began for this 
very reason to have the superiority, because the 
enemy had gained no advants^e over them. Mean- 
while the legions approached, and both sides had 
notice at the same time that Caesar was advancing 
with his forces in order of battle. Our troops, ani- 
mated by this hope, redoubled their efforts ; lest, by 
pushing the enemy too slowly, the legions should have 
time to come in for a share of the victory. The 
enemy, on the contrary, lost courage, %nd fled differ- 
ent ways. But in vain ; for the very difficulties of 
the ground, by which they hoped to have ensnared 
the Romans, served now to entangle themselves. 
Being at last vanquished and repulsed, with the loss 
of the best part of their men, they fled in great terror 
whither chance directed ; some towards the woods, 
some towards the river. The Romans urged the 
pursuit with great keenness, and put many to the 
sword. Meanwhile Correus, whose resolution no 
misfortune could abate, would neither quit the fight 
and retire to the woods, nor accept of any offers of 
quarter from our men ; but fighting on to the last 
with invincible courage, and woundmg many of the 
victorious troops, constrained them at length to 
transfix him with their javelins. 

17. After this action, Caesar coming up just as the 
battle was ended, and naturally supposmg that the 
enemy, on intelligence of so considerable a defeat, 
would immediate^ abandon their camp, which was 
not above eight miles distant from the idace of 

Y9 
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slaughter, though he saw his march obstructed hf 
the river, he passed it notwithstanding, and advanced 
with his forces against them. But the Bellovaci, 
and tiie other states in their aUiance, hearing of 
their disaster by some of the runawa3rs, who, though 
wounded, found means to escape under cover of the 
woods ; and finding that every thing was against 
them, their geneiil slain, their cavalry and the 
flower of their infantry destroyed, and the Romans 
doubtless on the march to attack them, speedily as- 
sembling a council by sound of trumpet, demanded, 
with great cries, tluit ambassadors and hostages 
might be sent to Cesar. 

18. This proposal being wpproYcA by all, Commius 
the Atrebatian fled to the Gennans, whose assistance 
he had obtained in the war. The rest immediately 
despatched ambassadors to Csesar, and requested 
*^ that he would regard their present sufferings as 
a sufficient punishment for their revolt ; since they 
were such as his humanity and clemency would 
never have suffered him to inflict on them, had he 
compelled them to submit entire, and without fight- 
ing ; that their power was utterly broken by the late 
defeat of their cavalry : that several thousands of 
their best infantry were destroyed, scarce enough 
beinj^ left to bring them news of the disaster : t^t 
yet m so great a calamity, it was no small advan- 
tage to the Bellovaci that Correus, the author of the 
war, who had stirred up the multitude to revolt, 
was killed ; because while he hved the headstrong 
populace would always have had more authority in 
the state than in the senate.** Their ambassadors 
having ended their speech, Cesar put them in mind 
"that the year before, the Bellovaci had, in con- 
junction with the other states of Oaul, taken up 
arms against the Romans : that, of all the confede- 
rates, they had persisted with the greatest obstinacy 
in their revolt, nor been induced by the submission 
of the rest to hearken to reason: that nothing 
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easier than to lay the hlame of their misconduct on 
the dead ; but they would find it difficult to make 
him believe that a single man could have ^o much 
influence as, in spite of the opposition of the no- 
bility and senate, and the efforts of aU good men, to 
stir up and support a war, by the mere authority of 
the multitude : that, however, he would be satisfied 
for the present with the punishment they had 
brought on themselves." 

19. Next night the deputies returned with Cesar's 
answer, and hostages were immediately sent to the 
Roman camp. The deputies of the other states, 
who only waited the event of this treaty, immedi- 
ately flocked to Caesar, gave hostages, and submitted 
to his commands. Commius alone would not hear 
of treating, from a particular distrust of the Romans. 
For the year before, while Ceesar was employed in 
the affairs of Cisalpine Gaul, Labienus understand- 
ing that Commius was soliciting several states to 
rebel, and join in a confederacy against the Romans, 
thought it might be allowed him to use perfidy 
towards the perfidious. And because he expected 
to be refused, should he send for him to the camp, 
that he might not by an unsuccessful attempt put 
him on his guard, he employed C. Yolusenus Quad- 
ratus to kill him, under pretence of an interview ; 
furnishing him with some chosen centurions for that 
purpose. When the interview began, and Yolusenus, 
by way of signal, had taken Commius by the hand, 
one of the centurions, as if surprised s^ g step so 
unusual, attempted to kill him; but CommiuB's friends 
hastily interposing, h& wa^ -prevented : however, 
the first blow wounded him severely on the -head. 
Both sides immediately drew, not so much with a 
design to engage as to retire; our men, because 
they believed Commius mortally wounded; the 
Gams, because diacovenng tiie intended treachery, 
tliey apprehended the dtmier to be greats •than as 
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yet appealed. From that time Commius determined 
never to be in the same place with any Roman. 

20. Caesar, having thus subdued the most warhke 
nations of Gaul, and finding no state disposed to 
take up arms, or make resistance, but that only 
some few had left their towns and possessions to 
avoid present subjection, resolved to divide his 
army .into several bodies. M. Antony the questor, 
with the eleventh legion, had orders to continue 
with him. C. Fabius was sent, at the head of 
twenty-five cohorts, into the remotest parts of 
Gaul ; because he understood some states were in 
arms on that side, whom C. Oaninius Rebilus, his 
lieutenant, who commanded in those provinces, was 
scarcely strong enough to oppose with only two 
legions. He then sent for T. Labieuus, and ordered 
the twelfth legion, which he commanded, into Gallia 
Togata, to protect the Roman colonies there, that 
they might not suffer by the incursions of the bar- 
barians, as had happened the year before to the Ter- 
gestini, whose territories had been plundered by 
a sudden and unexpected invasion. He himself 
marched to ravage and lay waste the territories of 
Ambiorix : for finding it impossible to lay hold on that 
perfidious Gaul, whose fear prompted him to fly 
continually before him, he thought it behooved him 
in reg^urd to his own dignity, so effectually to ruin 
the country, by destroying his towns, cattle, and 
subjects, as might render him odious to his follow- 
ers, if any still remained, and deprive him of all 
hope of being restored to his possessions. Having 
spread his legions and auxiliaries over the whole 
country of Ambiorix, destroyed all with fire and 
sword, and either killed or made prisoners an 
infinite number of people, he despatched Labienus, 
with two legions, against the Treviri; whos« 
country, bordering on Germany, and exercised in 
continual wars, differed little from the temper and 
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fierceness of that nation : nor erer snbniitted to 
his commands, unless enforced by the presence of 
an army. 

21. Meantime C. Caninius, lieutenant-general, un- 
derstanding by letters and messengers from Dura- 
cius« who had always continued faithful to the Ro- 
mans, even in the defection of many of his own 
state, that great numbers of the enemy were as- 
sembled in the territories of the Pictones, marched 
towards the town of Limo. On his arrival there, 
having certain information from some prisoners that 
Duracius was shut up and besieged in Limo by a 
great army of Gauls under the conduct of Dumnacus, 
general of the Andes, as he was not strong enough 
to attack the enemy, he encamped in a place of 
great advantage. Dumnacus, hearing of his ap- 
proach, turned all his forces against the legions, 
and resolved to invest the Roman camp. But after 
many days spent in the attack, and the loss of a 
great number of men, without any impression made 
on the intrenchments, he returned agam to the siege 
of Limo. 

. 33. At the same time C. Fabius, having brought 
over many states to their duty, and confirmed their 
submission by receiving hostages, on intelligence 
sent him by Caninius of the posture of affairs among 
the Pictones, marched immediately to the assistance 
of Duracius. Dumnacus, hearing of his arrival, and 
concluding himself lost, should he at the same time 
be obliged to make head against an enemy without, 
and sustain the efforts of the townsmen within, 
suddenly decamped with all his forces, resolving not 
to stop till he haul got on the other side of the Loire, 
which, by reason of its largeness, could not be 
passed without a bridge. Fabius, though he had 
neither as yet come within sight of the enemy, nor 
joined forces with Caninius, yet, instructed by those 
who were well acquainted with the country, easily 
conjectured the route the Gauls would ^e. Where- 
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fore, directiDg his inarch to.wards the same biidg^e, 
he ordered the cavahry to keep before the legions ; 
yet so, that without too much fatiguing their horses, 
they nii|^t return and encamp with them again at 
night The cavahry followed the enemy as directed, 
came up with the rear ; and attacking them flying, 
dismayed, and encuhibered with their baggage, kill^ 
great numbers, gained a considerable booty, and re- 
turned in triumph to the camp. 

23. The night following, Fabius sent the cavalry 
before, with orders to engage the enemy, and 
keep their whole army employed till he himself 
should come up with the legions. Q. A tins Varus, 
a prudent and experienced officer, who had the 
charge of the detachment, desirous to execute the 
commands of his general with success, exhorted his 
men ; and coming up with the enemy, disposed some 
squadrons in the most convenient places, and en- 
gaged the Gauls with the rest.. The enemy*s cav- 
alry made a resolute stand, being supported by Iheur 
foot, who, halting in a body, advanced to the as- 
sistance of their own men. The conflict was sharp 
on both sides ; for the Romans, despising enemies 
whom they had overcome the day before, and re- 
membering that the legions were cominff up to joia 
them, partly ashamed to give way, partly eager to 
bring the battle to a speedy issue by their own valour 
alone, fought with great bravery against the enemy^s 
foot. And the Gaids, who haa no apprehension of 
the approach of more forces, because none other 
had appeared the day before, fancied they had now 
a favourable opportunity of cutting off our cavalry. 
As the fight continued with great obstinacy for a 
considerable time, Dumnacus ^vanced with the foot, 
in battle array to sustain the horse ; when suddenly 
the legions, marching in close order, appeared within 
view of the enemy. This si^ht discomposed the 
Gallic squadrons, and producing a universal con- 
fiision through the whole army, which spread even 
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to the baggage and carriages, they with great uproar 
and tumidt betook themselves to a precipitate Di^ht. 
But our horse, who a little before had fought a^gamst 
an enemy that vigorously opposed them, now elated 
with the joy of victoiy, surrounded them with great 
cries, and urged the slaughter as far as the strength 
of their horses to pursue, and vigour of their right 
hands to destroy, were able to bear them out. Up- 
wards of twelve thousand perished on this occasion, 
partly in the battle, partly in the pursuit ; and the 
whole baggage was taken. 

24. After this rout. Drapes, of the nation of the 
Senones (who on the first revolt of Gaul had drawn 
tO|;ether a band of desperate men, invited slaves to 
join him by the hope of liberty, assembled all the 
fugitives he could find, received even public robbers 
into his service, and with that profligate crew inter- 
cepted the Roman convoys and baggage), having 
raUied about five thousand runaways, directed his 
march towards the province ; being joined by Lute- 
rius of Quercy, who, as we have seen in the forego- 
ing book, had attempted an invasion on that side at 
the first breaking out of the war. Caninius, having 
notice of this design, marched in pursuit of them 
with two legions, to prevent any alarm in those 
parts, and hinder the province from falling a prey to 
the ravages of a desperate and needy crew. 

25. Fabius, with the rest of his army, marched 
against the Camutes and other states whose forces 
had served under Dumnacus in the late action : for 
he made no doubt of finding them humbled by so 
great a blow ; and was unwilling, by any delay, to 
give Dumnacus an opportunity of rousivg them to a 
continuance of the war. In this expedition Fabius 
had all the success he could desire ; the several 
states submitting immediately on his approach : for 
the Camutes, who, though often harassed) had never 
yet made mention of peace, now surrendered and 
gave hostages ; and the other states, inhabiting the 
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more remote parts of Gaul, bordering on the ocean^ 
and known by the name of Armorica, influenced by 
their authority and the arrival of Fabius and his \e* 
ffions, readily accepted the terms he offered them. 
Dumnacus, expelled his territories, and forced to 
wander and hide himself in lurking-holes, at length 
escaped into the furthest part of Gaul. 

26. But Drapes and Luterius, understanding that 
Caninius was in pursuit of them with the legions ; and 
sensible that having an army at their heels they 
could not, without certain destruction, make an irrup- 
tion into the province, nor safely indulge themselves 
in the liberty of plundering and ravaging the coun- 
try^ halted in the territories of the Oadurci. As Lu- 
terius during his prosperity had borne a considerable 
sway in the state, and been always in great reputa- 
tion with the multitude, as the author of new and 
enterprising counsels, he seized on Uxellodunum, a 
town strongly fortified by nature, which had formerly 
been under his patronge, and prevailed with the in- 
habitants to join his and Drapes's forces. 

37. Caninius soon arrived before the place, which 
he found surrounded on every side with steep rocks, 
so very difficult of access that it was hardly possible 
for armed troops to ascend them, even where there 
were no opposers. But knowing that there was a 
vast quantity of baggage in the town, which could 
not be conveyed away so privately as to escape the 
legions, much less the cavalry, he divided his army 
into three bodies ; and encamping on three remark- 
able eminences, resolved gradually, and as the num- 
ber of his troops would allow, to carry a line of cir- 
cumvallation quite round the town. Which the 
garrison perceiving, began to dread the fate of their 
countrymen at Alesia, especially Luterius, who had 
been present at that formidable siege, and therefore 
advised them to lay in store of com. Accordingly, 
they resolved, with unanimous consent, to leave part 
of the forces to defend the town, and march out with 
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ttie rest to ffetcli provisions. This resolution being 
taken, the following night Luterius and Drapes, 
leaving two thousand men in the place, marched at 
the head of all the rest. These, in a few days, drew 
together a vast quantity of com in the territories of 
the Cadurci, who partly stood inclined to assist them 
in their present exigence, partly were unable to hin- 
der their carrying it off. Sometimes they attacked 
our posts by night, which made Caninius delay the 
circumvallation of the town, fearing he would not 
be able to defend the line, or man it sufficiently in 
all parts. 

28. Luterins and Drapes, having got a great quan- 
tity of com, took up their quarters about ten miles 
from the town, that they might convey it thither by 
degrees. Each chose his particular part : Drapes 
stayed behind with part of the army to guard the 
camp ; Luterius set forward with the convoy. Hav- 
ing disposed parties along the road for the greater 
security, he began his march' towards the town 
about four in the morning, by narrow ways, through 
the woods. But our sentinels, hearing a noise, and 
intelligence being brought by the scouts of what 
was doing, Caninius speedily drew some cohorts 
together from the nearest posts, and fell on the con- 
voy about daybreak ; who, surprised at so unexpected 
an attack, retreated towards their guard. Our men, 
perceiving this, fell with redoubled fury on the es- 
cort, giving quarter to none. Luterius escaped with 
a few soldiers, but returned not to the camp. 

29. Caninius, having succeeded in this action, mi- 
derstood from the prisoners that Drapes was en- 
camped about ten miles off, with the rest of ttxe 
army. This being confirmed from many hands, as 
he supposed it would be easy to overwhelm them, 
after the terror occasioned by the defeat of one of 
their leaders, he thought it very fortunate that none 
of the fugitives had retreated towards the camp to 
inform Drapes of the disaster. * As there was tbevt' 
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fore no hazard in the attempt, he ordered aH the car* ■ 
airy, with the German infantry, who were of re- 
markable swiftness, to advance before ; and having 
distributed one legion into his three camps, followed 
them with the other, without baggage. As he driew 
near the enemy he was informed by his scouts, 
whom he had sent before, that the Gauls, according 
to custom, had pitched their camp at the foot of a 
mountain by the river side, and that the German foot 
and cavalry, coming suddenly and unexpectedly on 
them, had begun the fight. On this intelligence he 
brought forward the legion in order, of battle, and 
giving the signal of onset, soon possessed himself 
of the ^her ground. The Germans and cavalry, 
encoura^l by the ensigns of the legions, redoubled 
their efforts. The cohorts threw themselves in 
crowds on the enemy, and having either slain or 
made them all prisoners, obtained a considerate 
booty. Drapes himself was taken in the battle. 

30. Caninius, after so fortunate an action, in which 
scarce any of his soldiers had been wounded, re- 
turned to the siege of Uxellodunum. Having got 
rid of the enemy without, who had obliged him to 
augment his garrisons, and postpone the works about 
the place, he now resumed them with great dili- 
gence, and was the next day joined by Fabius and 
his forces, who undertook one side of the town. 

31. Meantime Cssar, leaving M. Antony the ques- 
tor, With fifteen cohorts, in the<;ountry of the Bello- 
vaci, to prevent any new insurrections among the 
Belgians, marched luniself into other states to enjoin 
hostages, and allay their fears. When he arrived 
among the Camutes, by whom the war was first be- 
gun, as Caesar has mentioned in the preceding book, 
observing that they in a particular manner dreaded 
his resentment, from a consciousness of their guilt, 
that he might the sooner free them from their fears, 
he desired them to deliver up to justice Guturvatus, 
tiie prime mover and incendiary of that war; who,, 
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though he hid himself even from his own conntiy- 
men, yet being diligently sought after by a whole 
people, was soon brought to Csesai^s camp. > Caesar, 
contrary to his naturS clemency, was constrained 
to give him up to punishment by his soldiers, who 
imputed to Guturvatus all the losses they had sus- 
tained, and all the dangers they had been exposed 
to during the war. Accordingly, he was scourged 
and beheaded. 

33. Here he was informed, by frequent advices 
from Caninius, of the defeat of Drapes and Luterius, 
and the resolution taken by the garrison of Uxello- 
dunum. Though he despised them on account of the 
smallness of their number, he yet thought their ob- 
stinacy deserved the severest chastis<9iliBnt; that 
Gaul might not run into a persuasion that not strength, 
but constancy, had been wanting to enable them to 
resist the Romans; which might perhaps induce 
other states who had the advantage of strong to wns 
to assert their liberty ; it being imiversally known 
in Gaul that only one year of hys government re- 
mained ; during which, if they could but hold out, 
they had no further danger to apprehend. Leaving 
therefore the two legions he had then with him to 
the care of Q. Calenus, his lieutenant, with orders 
to follow him by easy marches, he himself, at the 
head of all the cavalry, hastened to Uxellodunum to 
forward the siege begun by Caninius. 

38. He arriv^ before the town, unexpected either 
hy his own troops or those of the enemy; saw the 
circumvallation completed, and that there was no 
quitting the siege without dishonour: but under- 
standing from the deserters that the place was well 
stored with provisions, he resolved, if possible, to 
cut off their water. Uxellodfunum stood on a steep 
rock, surrounded almost on every side by a deep 
valley, through which ran a river. There was no 
possible way of turning the course pf this stream ; 
becaiue it Itowed by the foot of the rock in so low 
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a channel, that ditches could not be sunk deep enough 
to receive it. But the descent was so difficult and 
steep that the townsmen, in coming to and return- 
ing from it, lay greatly exposed to our troopis, who 
might wound and kill them at pleasure. This being 
known to Caesar, he posted his archers and slingers, 
with some engines, over-against the places of easiest 
access, and thereby hindered their approach to the 
river. This obliged the whole multitude to water at 
one place, close under the walls of the town, whence 
issued a very plentiful fountain, on the side where 
the river intermitted its circuit, and left an opening 
of about three hundred feet. The whole army were 
desirous to deprive the besieged of this resource ; 
but Caesar alone discovered the means of effecting* 
it. He brought forward his galleries, and began a 
terrace over-against the mountain, with much danger 
to the soldiers, incredible fatigue, and a continued 
series of fighting. For the garrison, rushing furiously 
on us from the higher ground, charged without dan- 
ger, and wounded great numbers of our men as they 
advanced obstinately to the combat; yet without 
deterring them from bringing forward their machines, 
and by their works and assiduity surmounting the 
difficulties of the ground. At the same time they 
carried on their mines from the terrace and galleries 
quite to the fountain ; a kind of work in which they 
proceeded without danger or suspicion. A terrace 
was raised sixty feet high, and a tower of ten stories 
placed on it ; not indeed to equal the height of the 
walls, for which no works were sufficient ; but to 
command the top of the spring. From this tower 
we were continually playing our engines on all the 
accesses to the fountain, which m^e it extremely 
dangerous to water at the place ; insoikiuch, that not 
only cattle and beasts of carriage, but great numbers 
of people perished by thirst. 

34. The enemy, terrified at this disaster, filled 
several barrels with tallow, pitch, and dry wood ; and 
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liaving set them on fire, rolled them down on the 
works. At the same time they charged the Romans 
with great fury, that the anxiety and danger of the 
battle might hinder them from extinguishing the 
flames. The conflagration soon became general; 
for whatever was rolled down from above, being 
stopped by the machines and terrace, communis 
cated the flame to that part. But our soldiers, 
though engaged in a dangerous kind of fight, because 
of the inequality of the ground, yet bore all with 
^eat firmness and resolution: for the action was 
m a conspicuous jdace, within view of our army, 
and great shouts were raised on both sides. Thus 
every one was the more ardent to signalize himself, 
and brave the flames and darts of the enemy, as his 
bravery would be better known, and have the testi- 
' mony of many witnesses. 

35. Caesar, seeing many of his soldiers wounded, 
ordered the cohorts to ascend the mountain on all 
sides, and, as if preparing to scale the walls, raise a 
mighty shout. This alarmed th^ inhabitants, who, 
not knowing what passed in other parts, recalled 
their troops from the attack, and disposed them 
along the walls. Thus our men, being relieved from 
the battle, soon found means to extinguish or put a 
stop to the flames. But as the besieged still con- 
tinued to defend themselves with great obstinacy, 
and, notwithstanding the loss of the greatest part 
of their number by thirst, persisted in their first reso- 
lution, Cssar at last contrived to drain or avert the 
spring by mines. On this the fountain suddenly be- 
coming dry, so effectually deprived the besieged of 
«11 hopes of safety, that they imagined it an event 
brought about, not by human counsel, but by the will 
of the godbs; and therefore, compelled by necessity, 
immediately surrendered themselves. 

36. Ciesar, conscious that his clemency was known 
to all, and no way fearing that his severity on this 
occasion would be imputed to any cruelty of nature ; 
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as he perceived there would be no end of the wai', 
if other states in different parts of Gaul should in 
like manner form the design of a revolt ; resolved, 
by a signal example of punishment, to deter fhem 
from sdl such projects. He therefore cut off the 
hands of all whom he found in arms ; granting them 
their lives, that their punishment might be the more 
conspicuous. Drapes, who, as we have said, had 
been made prisoner by Caninius, either out of in- 
dignation at finding himself a captive, or dreading a 
severer fate, put an end to his life by abstaining from 
food. At the same time Luterius, who had escaped 
out of the battle, falling into the hands of Epasnac* 
tus of Auvergne (for, by continually moving from 

Elace to place, he was obliged to confide in many, 
ecause he could stay nowhere long without dan-^ 
ger, and knew the little reason he had to expect 
favour from Caesar), was by him, a great favourer 
of the Roman people, delivered) without hesitation, 
bound to Caesar. 

37. In the mean time Labienus engaged the cav- 
alry of the Treviri with success ; and having killed 
a considerable number on the spot, as Ukewise many 
Germans, who were always ready to join against 
the Romans, made the greatest part of their chiefs 
prisoners ; and among the rest ^urus the jfiduan, a 
nobleman of distinguished birth and valour, knd the 
only one of that nation who had continued until then 
in arms. On notice of this victory, Caesar, who saw 
his affairs in a Nourishing condition in Gaul, and that 
his last campaigns had completed the subjection of 
the whcflie country, resolved on a' journey to Aqui- 
tain, where he had never yet been in person, though 
P. Crassus had in part reduced it to his obedience. 
He therefore set out for that country with two le- 
gions, designing to spend there the rest of the cam* 
paign. This expedition was attended with the de- 
sir^ success ; for all the states of Aquitain sent am- 
bassadors to him, and delivered hostages. Re then 
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vent with a guard of cavalry to Narbonne, and dis- 
tributed his army into winterrquarters, under the 
care of his lieutenants. M. Antony, C. Trebcmius, 
P. Vatinius, and Q, Tullius were quartered in Bel- 
gium, with four legions. Two were sent into the 
country of the iEduans, whom he knew to be the 
most powerful people in Gaul ; two into that of the 
Turones, bordering on the Carnutes, to hold. the 
maritime states in awe ; and the remaining two were 
stationed among the Lemovices, not far from Au- 
yergne, that none of the provinces of Gaul might be 
destitute of troops. He remained some days at 
Karbonne, held all the usual assemblies of the prov- 
ince, decided the differences subsisting among the 
people, recompensed those who had distinguished 
themselves by their faithful services (for he had a 
wonderful faculty of discerning how men stood 
affected in th^ general revolt of Gaul, which he had 
been able to sustain merely by the fidelity and as- 
sistance of the province) ; and having despatched all 
these affairs, repaired to the legions in Belgium, and 
took up his winter-()uarters at Nemetocenna. 

38. Here he was mformed that Commius of Arras 
had had an engagement with his cavalry : for, after 
the arrival of Antony in his winter-quarters, as the. 
Atrebatians, awed by his presence, continued in 
their duty to Caesar, Commius, who ever since the 
wound above mentioned had kept a watchful eye on 
all the motions of his countrymen, that, in case of 
war, he might be ready to offer them his counsel and 
assistance, finding tliat the state now submitted 
quietly to the Romans, applied his troops to support 
himself and his followers by plunder, and often car* 
ried off the convoys that were going to the Roman 
winter-quarters. 

39. Among those who commanded under Antony 
in his winter-quarters, was C. Volusenus Quadratus, 
an officer of the first rank among the horse. Him 
Antony sent in pursuit of the enemy's cavalry. 
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Yolusemis, to his natural bravery, which he pos« 
aessed in an eminent degree, added a particular 
hatred of Commius, which induced him the more 
readily to accept of this commission. Accordingly, 
having planted his ambuscades, he found means fre- 
quently to engage the enemy, and always came off 
victorious. At last, a very warm dispute ensuing^, 
and Volusenus, through an eager desire of making 
Commius prisoner, urging the chase with only a few 
attendants, while Commius, by a hasty retreat, dreiw 
him a considerable way from his party, suddenly the 
latter, invoking the assistance of his followers, 
called on them to revenge the wound he had treach- 
erously received from the Romans ; and, tumin|r 
short on our detachment, advanced without precau- 
tion towards Volusenus. All his cavalry did the 
same, and soon put our small party to flight. Com- 
mius, clipping spurs to his horse, « ran furiously 
a^nst Quadratus, and drove his lance through 
his thigh. Our men, seeing their commander 
wounded, instantly faced about, and forced the en- 
emy to give ground. In this last attack the Gauls, 
after a considerable slaughter, were entirely routed 
by the vigorous charge of our cavalry. Some 
were trodden to death in the pursuit, others made 

Prisoners ; but Commius escaped by the^rwiftness of 
is horse. Volusenus, being dangerously wounded, 
almost beyond hope of recovery, was carried back 
to the camp. Commius, either satisfied with the 
revenge he had taken, or apprehensive he must at 
last be ruined, as he continually lost some of his 
men, sent a deputation to Antony, offering to retire 
wherever he should order him, to submit to what- 
ever .should be imposed on him, and to give hostages 
for the performance of these conditions : he only 
requested that so much regard might be shown to ' 
his just fears, as not to have it insisted on that he 
should appear before any Roman. Antony, con- 
scious that his apprehensions were but too well 
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grounded, excused him, took hostages, and granted 
him peace. 

Cs&sar, I know, assigns a distinct book to each of 
his several campaigns; but I have not judged it 
necessary to pursue this method, because the ensu- 
ing year, under the consulship of L. Paiilus and G. 
MarceUus, furnishes nothing memorable transacted 
in Gaul. However, that none may be ignorant 
where Cssar and his army were during this time, I 
have subjoined a short account to the present com- 
mentary. 

40. Caesar, during the time of his winter-quarters 
in Belgium, made it his whole study to ingratiate 
himself with the Gauls, and deprive them of all pre- 
tence or colour for a revolt ; for there was nothing 
he more earnestly desired than to leave Gaul peace- 
ably disposed at his departure ; lest, when he was 
about to withdraw his armv, any sparks of rebellion 
should remain, which would infalhbly rekindle into 
a war, were the Roman troops once removed. 
Wlierefore, by treating the several states with re- 
spect, liberally rewarding their chiefs, and abstain- 
ing from the imposition of new burdens, he easily 
prevailed with the Gauls, wearied and exhausted by 
long unsuccessful wars, to embrace the ease and 
quiet attendant on their present submission. 

41. The winter being over, contrary to his custom, 
he posted by long joum'ej^s into Italy, to visit the 
municipal towns and colonies of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and engage their interest in favour of M. Antony, 
his Questor, who was then a candidate for the priest- 
hood. He the more warmly interested himself in 
this affiai^, not only as it was in behalf of a man 
united to him by the strictest ties of friendship, but 
as it likewise gave him an opportunity of opposing 
a small faction, who aimed to dimmish Caesar^s 
credit by repulsing Antony. Although he heaurd 
on the road, before he reached Italy, that Antony 
bad been made augur, he still thought it incumb^t 
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on him to visit the municipal towns and colonies 
of the province, in order to thank them for the zeal 
they had shown in behalf of his friends, and to re- 
commend them his own petition for the consulship 
of the ensuing year : for his enemies everywhere 
boasted that L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus had been 
chosen consuls, in the view of despoiling him of all 
his honours and dignities ; and that Sergius Galba 
had been excluded, though much the strongest la 
the number of votes, because of his known intimacy 
with CaDsar, and having served under him as lieu- 
tenant. 

42. He was received everywhere with incredible 
honours, and the warmest testimonies of the peo- 
ple's affection: for this was the first time he had 
appeared among them since the total reduction of 
Gaul. Nothing was omitted that could contribute 
to the ornament of the gates, ways, and places 
through which he was to pass. The people, with 
their children, came out to meet him ; sacrifices 
were offered in all parts; tables, richly spread, 
were placed in the public squares and temples ; and 
80 great was the magnificence displayed by the rich, 
such the eagerness of the poor to express their 
sUtisfaction, that every thing wore the face of a 
most splendid triumph. 

43. Caesar, having visited the several provinces 
of Cisalpine Gaul, returned in all haste to the army 
at Nemetocenna ; and ordering the legions to quit 
their winter-quarters, and rendezvous in the territo- 
ries of the Treviri, went thither and reviewed them 
in person. He gave the govemn^ent of Cisalpine 
Gaul to Labienus, the better to reconcile him to his 
demand of the consulship; and marched the array 
froni place to place, that, by the motion and change 
of air, he might prevent any sickness getting amongr 
the troops. Although he often heard that Labienus 
was strongly solicited by his enemies, and was, for 
certain, informed that some w^re* labouring, by 
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means of the senate's authority, to deprive him of 
part of his army, yet neither did he credit any re- 

Sorts to Labienus's disadvantage, nor could be in- 
uced to set himself in opposition to the authority of 
the senate : for he made no doubt of obtaining his de- 
mand by the free suffrages of the fathers ; and the 
rather, because C. Curio, tribune of the people, hav- 
ing undertaken the defence of Csesar^s cause and 
dignity, had often proposed in the senate, " that if 
Caesar's army gave umbrage to any, as Pompey was 
no less formidable to the true friends of liberty, both 
should be ordered to dismiss their troops, and return 
to a private condition, which would entirely free the 
commonwealth from all apprehensions of danger." 
: Nor did he only propose this, but even began to put 

; it to the vote. But tne consuls and Pompey's friends 

' interposed, which hindered the senate from coming 

' to any resolution. 

' 44. This was an authentic testimony from the 

* whole senate, and agreeable to what had passed on 
J a former occasion : for when Marcellus, who strove 

* to render himself considerable by opposing Ctesar, 

* had proposed, the year before, contrary to the law 
^f of Pompey and Crassus, to recall Caesar before his 
^ commission was expired, the overture was rejected 
t by a very full house. But this, instead of discour- 
aging Caesar's enemies, only pushed them onto new 

'fi attempts, that they might, at length, briog the sen- 

Dj ate into their measures. - 

i 45. A senatus-considtum soon after passed, that 

> one legion from Pompey, and another rrom Caesar, 

' should be sent to the Parthian war. But it was 
Qt visibly their design to take both legions from Caesar 

js alone : for Pompey offered the first legion for that 

If service, which ne had lent some time before to 

(e , Caesar, having raised it in his province. But Caesar, 

1^ though now fully satisfied of the ill designs of his 

IS enemies, readily sent back Pompey's legion ; and, 

)r in compliance with the decree of the senate, ordered 

r ■ 
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the fifteenth, one of his own number, which wbb 
then in Hither Gaul, to be delivered to their com-' 
missioners ; and sent the thirteenth into Italy to re- 
place it, and supply the^arrisons whence it had been 
drawn. He then put his army into winter-quarters. 
C. Trebonius, with four legions, was ordered int<^ 
the country of the Belgians ; and C. Fabius, with 
the like number, was placed among the ifiduans ; for 
thus he thought Gaul was most liSely to be kept in 
subjection ; if the Belgse, the most renowned for 
their valour, and the iEduans, the most considerable 
for their authority, were awed by the presence of 
two armies. 

4d. After this he returned into Italy, where he nn-cL 
derstood that the two legions he had sent, in con-^ 
formity to the decree of the senate, to be employed 
in the Parthian war, -had been delivered, by the 
Consul MarqeUus, to Pompey, and were by him still 
detained in Italy. Although by this it was abund-' 
antly evident that they were prepaiing to take up* 
arms against him, he yet resolved to suffer every 
thing, while any hope remained of adjusting their 
differences by the methods of peace, rather than 
those of violence and war. 
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